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FRENCH UNIVERSITY WRITERS. 


“ In die Traum und zaubersphbire, 





VoL. 


Sind wir, scheint es, eingegangen. 
Fubr uns gut, und mach’ dir ebre ? 
Das wir forwarts bald gelangen 
In den weiten dden Raumen.”— Goetue, Faust, 


‘* The limits of the sphere of dream ! 
The bounds of true and false are past. 
Lead us on, thou, wandering beam— 


Tue French university has, as our 
readers may know, the sole direction 
of education throughout France. 
From the highest colleges to the 
lowest grammar-schools, no educa- 
tional establishment not ecclesiasti- 
cal can exist in that country, except 
under the immediate superintendence 
of this central authority. From the 
highest professors to the lowest 
ion all the teachers hold their 
appointments from, and at the plea- 
sure of, the university. Diplomas, 
also, for the exercise of ¢ all the facul- 
ties, are given solely by the council of 
this institution. Its grand masters, 
inspectors, professors, and lecturers, 
are always among the most eminent 
men of letters of the kingdom. Their 
posts are posts of high dignity. And 
we may say that literature in their 
persons, in addition to its own pro- 
per influence, is invested with an 
official influence, with a legal domi- 
nion, the extent of which it is hardly 
possible to exaggerate. The mind 
itself of the French nation is placed 
within the shaping hands of this 
great national power. The clergy 
alone are exempted from its control. 
But the clerical body, or rather, as 

it is affirmed, the Jesuits, have lately 
—within the last few months—made 
several violent attacks on the uni- 
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Lead us onwards far and fast.”——Snetrey’s Translation. 


versity, on the score of the irreligious 
and anti-Christian principles its pro- 
fessors and lecturers are said to dis- 
seminate throughout all the colleges 
and schools under their sway. The 
great importance, the conspicuous 
official and literary eminence of the 
ne assailed, has excited much pub- 
ic interest in the charges brought 
against them. The question is not, 
who beings the charges? but, are 
they true? And, that this question 
is one of the most serious import, the 
immense influence which the infidel 
writers of the eighteenth century ex- 
erted over their country is alone suf- 
ficient to shew. Yet these writers 
were simply literati, whose opinions 
carried no weight or sanction from 
the state. They were not formed 
into an institution, and endowed with 
authority by the supreme govern- 
ment to instruct the whole rising 
generation of their countrymen. But 
the university is; and it is thus in 
a position to exercise a much greater 
power than the encyclopedists of the 
past age could possibly do. If, then, 
this power, which their monopoly of 
instruction confers in so absolute a 
manner on this body, be indeed de- 
voted to the inculcation of infidel 
doctrines, the fact is certainly a — 
grave one; we cannot ~~ too muc 
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emphasis upon it, for it is not possible 
that such a national education as this 
fact must imply should not be the 
all in all in its effects upon the 
mental and moral, social and political 
character, and future career of the 
French people. 

Now we must, without further 
preface, and at once, inform our 
readers that the accusations brought 
against the university are true. It 
is not, however, surprising that they 
should not have been urged before. 
The French are not easily awakened 
to the danger of the irreligious in- 
struction of youth. The education 
of existing French fathers was quite 
as irreligious as that which they give 
now to their sons. Religion, too, 
they consider as a matter quite apart 
from mental cultivation of every 
kind. 

Besides, infidelity in France has 
changed its form. It is no longer 
what it was at the Voltairean epoch. 
It has become spiritual-mystical ; it 
announces itself as religious. It is 
not a system of denial, but, we might 
almost say, one of unlimited, indis- 
criminate affirmation. If it accepts 
nothing as true, it is only by virtue 
of its rejecting nothing as false. It 
is a reaction from the denying incre- 
dulity of the last age into an incre- 
dulity of an exactly opposite charac- 
ter, which confuses the true and the 
false together, and in this confusion 
itself has its very existence. It is 
consistent, also, with much occasional 
laudation of Christianity, and hence, 
from all these causes, its real nature 
is hidden from all who do not closely 
examine it. 

But the modern French infidels of 
whom we speak do not rest in this 
species of incredulity. It is not the 
end they aim at. Their incredulity 
is but preparatory to the introduction 
of a new philosophy which they are 
industriously excogitating for the fur- 
ther enlightenment of mankind. To 
explain ourselves. 

They lay it down as an axiom that 
all religions have been hitherto sym- 
bolical, or imperfect shadows of im- 
perfect truths. The first religious 
symbols in the rude infancy of soci- 
ety were, they tell us, as crude and 
gross as were the great masses of hu- 
man beings to whom they were 
adapted. But that, as the intellect of 
men became more refined, there were 
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added to these symbols others, more 
suitable to the advancing develope- 
ments of human nature, and varying in 
various regions on the earth. Christ- 
ianity, they admit, to be the most re- 
fined symbolism of spiritual truth that 
has ever been promulgated. They 
reckon that it may yet continue to exist 
forsometime. They look, however, on 
its actual state to be a state of trans- 
ition, for they pronounce it certain, 
that as Paganism and other forms of 
idolatrous, or, as they call it, symbolic 
worship, have passed away, and 
yielded their place to Christianity, 
so Christianity itself must pass away, 
and yield its place to their new phi- 
losophy, which they represent as the 
grand ultimatum to which all reli- 
gions, from the beginning of the 
world, have secretly tended. 

This philosophy is named the 
Eclectic. It would choose from out all 
ancient and modern creeds and codes 
of ethics the true principles which 
they are held respectively to contain, 
and, having discovered their mutual 
relations and harmonies, fuse them 
all together. Thus eclecticism aims 
at the universal. It has no limit, no 
centre, no home. Whilst it sees 
principles, or germs of truth, every 
where, it recognises positive truth no- 
where. Whilst it sees in all religions 
vast adumbrations of truth, more or 
less obscure, it will recognise in no 
one of them any system of purely 
true doctrines. In this mighty ra- 
velment of true and false, which all 
discriminations, we are told, have 
hitherto rendered only more ravelled 
still, the philosophers of this school 
set themselves up as the grand inter- 
preters. 

But their mode of proceeding is 
novel. They do not reason, observe, 
criticise, or appeal, on any occasion 
to facts or to experience, but they 
abandon themselves to ideas! to 
subtleties and fancies, which are 
thoroughly obedient and plastic to 
any system that may commend itself 
to a wilful mind. Ideology, Napo- 
leon first called these wanton specu- 
lations, and they have adopted the 
word. Reason, in its legitimate 
functions, does not suit them, for it 
is a separater and classifier, and fu- 
sion is their object; in this, ideology 
helps them wonderfully. Ideology 
is, according to them, the highest— 
the spiritual form of reason, and the 
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only true key to all moral science. 
Truths and historic facts, subjected 
to its operation, lose entirely their 
original significations, and unfold 
meanings which soar away into the 
most rarified ether of a metaphysic 
mysticism. 

On this plan, it is evident that all 
our acquired knowledge of past times 
is regarded but as raw material, as 
gross rudimental matter, to be thrown 
into the crucible of the new philoso- 
phy, and to come out thoroughly 
transmuted. Christianity, especially, 
the eclecticians would subject to this 
process of transformation, and they 
declare that when this is effected— 
that is, when the gospel of Christ 
shall have melted down with Pagan- 
ism, Judaism, Mahomedanism, and 
all other creeds, including the late 
impious theories of the St. Simonians, 
the essence, the condensed spirit of 
them all, in which the Christian ele- 
ment will predominate, may furnish 
that idealised, spiritualised, eclectic 
religion, or religious philosophy, 
which may comport with the new in- 
tellectual and moral future, that is, 
even now, they assure us, dawning 
on mankind. 

It is so much a matter of course 
that revelation, in the Christian 
meaning of the word, should be de- 
nied altogether by men entertaining 
such sentiments as these, that we 
should not mention the fact if they 
did not, nevertheless, proclaim their 
belief in divine revelations of another 
kind, which we cannot forbear to 
expose. Humanity itself, they tell us, 
is divine. All the revelations which 
humanity makes to itself they, there- 
fore, hold to be divine also. In this 
sense, they call all the great social 
and moral changes that have ever 
happened on the earth, divine reve- 
lations; and to those recorded in 
the Bible they would give a conspi- 
cuous place. It is impossible, how- 
ever, not to see that the revolution 
of ’89 is, in their estimation, the reve- 
lation that has had abundantly more 
of the divine spirit of humanity in it 
than any other. 

But it is time to justify our asser- 
tions by examples. All these we 
shall take from university writers. 
Messrs. Cousin, Villemain, Jeoffroy, 
Lerminier, Michelet, Quinet, Matter, 
Libri, Letrone, Dameron, Arnoult, 
Chevalier, with many others, are 
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among the witnesses we have in 
waiting. Our limits, however, may 
not permit us to furnish extracts 
from the works (and their works 
are chiefly lectures) of all these in- 
structors of the youth of France. 
Yet the subject we are upon has too 
deep an importance, too grave an in- 
terest, not to demand from us the 
amplest space we can possibly afford 
to it. 

At the head of the eclectic school 
stands the name of Monsieur Cousin, 
a name to which an European cele- 
brity is attached. We must, there- 
fore, give more ample extracts from 
the works of this writer than we can 
afford to give from those of any of 
his followers. In the remarks we 
may subjoin we shall not presume to 
contend with the metaphysician. Our 
plain, humble, common-sense com- 
ments will only, perhaps, serve to 
shew the immense distance that sepa- 
rates common sense from metaphy- 
sics. The passage we first light upon 
from this author is one from his 
Cours de Philosophie et de l’ Histoire. 
It describes his theory of the crea- 
tion, and is as follows :— 


“ What is creation? Will you have 
the common definition? Here itis. To 
create is to make something out of no- 
thing—to draw something out of nothing. 
And it must needs be that this definition 
appears very satisfactory, as we hear it 
repeated, even at the present day, almost 
every where. But Leucippus, Epicurus, 
Lucretius, Bayle, Spinosa” (all truly 
Epicuri de grege porci), ‘* and all well- 
exercised thinkers, demonstrate, with 
the utmost ease, that from nothing can 
come nothing—that from non-existence 
nothing can issue ; from which it follows 
that creation is impossible. The very 
base of the common definition is, in the 
idea itself of non-existence, an idea purely 
negative. But it is a property of mind 
to be able to set up all sorts of hypothe. 
ses—to be able, for instance, in the pre- 
sence of a reality, to suppose the con. 
trary. There is a real extravagance, how- 
ever, in arguing from the possibility of 
an hypothesis, its reality. ‘The hypothe- 
sis we speak of is besides more com. 
pletely untenable than most others, It 
contains an absolute contradiction. No- 
thing is the negation of all existence ; 
but who makes here the negation of all 
existence? Who? Why thought; that 
is to say, you who think, So that you 
who think, you deny, by your definition 
of the creation, yourself, your thought, 
and your negation itself. * * ® What, 
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then, gentlemen, is it to create? Not 
after the hypothetic method, but after the 
method we have always followed—that 
method which borrows always from the 
human conscience that which afterwards, 
by a superior induction, it applies to the 
divine essence. To create is a thing 
very little difficult to conceive, for it is a 
thing we do every moment ourselves; in 
fact, we create every time we perform a 
free act. Man does not draw out of no- 
thing the action he is about to perform ; 
he draws it out of the power which he 
has in himself to perform it ; he draws it 
out of himself. Here, then, we see the 
TYPE OF THE CREATION.” 


Now we unfeignedly suppose that 
this argument of M. Cousin is ex- 
tremely profound, and we feel in- 
clined to take shame to ourselves that 
we cannot see its profundity. Epi- 
curus, Hobbes, and Spinosa, and all 
the philosophers, ancientand modern, 
of their school (though it does not 
contain “all well-exercised thinkers”) 
have the reputation of having been, 
or of being, very deep and subtle 
reasoners. Be it so then. We will 


not dispute their exceeding meta- 
— elevation above all others. 


evertheless, they have never been 
able to carry with them the common 
sense and reason of mankind. There 
seems to be something antipathetic 
between their reasonings and conclu- 
sions and those of common sense the 
most amply informed. It is this, 
perhaps, and the immense out-of- 
sight superiority they assume over 
the general understanding, that has 
given to their speculations an exag- 
gerated importance. Their minds 
breathe in a tenuity of atmosphere in 
which the intelligence of all other 
men gasps and dies. We abhor and 
admire. Poor Common Sense stands 
aghast. “These men,” she says, “ are 
learned, eloquent, deep. There can 
be no doubt about it. They puzzle 
me; I am not able to follow them. 
When I think I understand them, 
their arguments and opinions appear 
to me so absurd that I say to myself, 
surely they cannot mean that; and, 
giving up the effort to make out their 
meaning, I retire, with the humbling 
conviction of my own measureless 
inferiority and utter insignificance.” 
But if she should attempt to reply to 
what she thinks she understands, the 
contrast between the sublimity of her 
metaphysic antayonists and the bathos 
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she makes of it, is most painfully ri- 
diculous. We will give an example 
of this. As an unpretending repre- 
sentative of Common Sense, we will 
set down an answer to the passage 
we have just cited from M. Cousin’s 
lectures; and we believe that our 
readers will then agree with us that 
its sublimity in 1 he of Common 
Sense becomes pitiable bathos indeed. 
If, then, we may judge from our 
own experience, we should say that 
the argument of M. Cousin, above 
stated, is one that has occurred to 
almost every schoolboy between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen, and that 
it has generally been discovered, even 
by these young thinkers, to be en- 
tirely sophistic and futile. 
Schoolboys, of whose education 
logic makes any part, are taught, as 
one of their earliest lessons, “that a 
definition is simply a proposition, in 
which the idea of the attribute is the 
same as that of the subject, and in 
which the subject is of the same na- 
ture, and, it may be, the same name 
as the attribute.” Also, “that to 
define any thing to the subject idea, 
two other ideas must be added.” Thus, 
in the definition, man is a reasoning 
animal, to the subject idea, man, is 
added the general idea, animal, and 
the discriminating one of reasoning. 
But, according to this invariable rule, 
M. Cousin’s definition of the creation, 
which is based, he tells us, but upon 
one idea, must be thoroughly defec- 
tive. Besides, as he supposes abso- 
lute nothing, repeating the truism that 
“from nothing can come nothing,” 
his words are devoid of all sense. 
The proper definition of the creation 
the schoolboy would soon see is this : 
the creation is that divine act by 
which the world has been called from 
non-existence into existence. This 
definition is complete. Creation is 
the subject, the divine action is the 
attribute ; the idea of the attribute is 
identic with that of the subject, and 
the subject is the name itself of the 
attribute. To the idea of creation 
are also added two other ideas to de- 
fine it,—the general idea of the di- 
vine action, and the discriminating 
one of the world called out of non- 
existence into being. But, admitting 
for a moment with M. Cousin, that 
one single idea can form the base of 
a definition, we deny that the idea of 
nothing or non-existence forms the 
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rominent idea even of the definition 

e has given. On the contrary, the 
word creation, the action that creates, 
must strike every one as the idea 
that predominates throughout the 
whole passage we have cited. How- 
ever, this idea, in the sense in which 
it is entertained by all mankind, he 
endeavours to keep out of sight, to 
hide altogether, under the negative 
one of non-existence. 

For, as he proceeds, he says, “ No- 
thing is the negation of all existence,” 
and from thence he concludes that 
those who believe in this original 
— or negation of all existence 
deny themselves their thought and 
their negation itself. True; but who 
does or ever did believe in the possi- 
bility of nothing —of non-existence 
absolute? Certainly those with whom 
M. Cousin contends have always 
maintained the eternal existence of an 
omnipotent Being. Their hypothesis, 
then, is not a negation of all exist- 
ence, but a negation of all created 
existence till it was created. Will 
M. Cousin say that these involve 
themselves in the preposterous con- 
clusions which follow inevitably from 
his preposterous ania ne- 
gation of all existence? No. For, if 
these conclusions on the hypothesis 
of his opponents could stand, he 
would have found for that little word 
all another by which the belief of 
the world, on the subject of the crea- 
tion, would have been fairly stated. 

Or, perhaps, his own theory so en- 
tirely occupied his mind that he has 
attributed a deduction from it; viz. 
the synonymous meaning of creation 
and the negation of all existence to 
those who repel that theory in toto; 
for as he goes on he gives us to un- 
derstand that this negation of all ex- 
istence, which he represents as the 
general hypothesis, is not Ais hypo- 
thesis. He acknowledges that God, 
or the divine essence, does create, 
precisely, however, as we, as all men 
create. Every time we perform, he 
tells us, a free act, we create. We 
do not draw, he says, the action we 
are about to perform out of nothing 
(which would really be creation), 
we draw it out of ourselves, out of 
our own power to perform it. So, 
then, the objective matter and the 
subjective power are the same, and 
the block out of which the sculptor 
shapes a statue is the sculptor him- 
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self, or part of himself. And as God 
creates precisely as we do, the out- 
ward universe to which God gives 
shape and proportion, just as the 
sculptor does to the statue, és God, 
or a part of God. We also, as con- 
stituting the highest beings in the 
universe of which we have any cog- 
nisance, are, in a very emphatic 
sense, God, or at least essential parts 
of the Godhead. ‘Thus, matter being 
God, and men being God, it follows 
that those who deny the eternal ex- 
istence of matter and of mankind— 
that is, those who maintain the 
Christian doctrine of the creation, 
should be set down by M. Cousin, as 
a logical consequence of his theory, 
as denying all existence, themselves, 
their thoughts, and their negation 
itself. 

A few more extracts will develope 
still more fully M. Cousin’s philo- 
sophy, and shew too somewhat of the 
operation it is intended to have on 
Christianity :— 


** Enthusiasm,” he says in the work 
above named, ‘after having caught a 
glimpse of God in the outward world, 
created a worship, and caught a glimpse 
again of God in this worship. 

“Faith attaches itself to symbols, and 
contemplates that which is not there (ce 
qui n'y est pas), or at least only there in- 
directly and obscurely. And herein is 
precisely the grandeur of faith ; it recog- 
nises God in thatwhich does not visibly 
exhibit God. But enthusiasm and faith 
are not, cannot be, the final developement 
of the human intelligence. In the pre. 
sence of symbols, man, after having 
adored, experiences the want of account. 
ing to himself for that which he adores— 
of accounting to himself, gentlemen, of 
accounting to himself—these are words of 
the gravest import. For on what condi- 
tion can he thus account to himself? On 
one only, that of decomposing the senti- 
ment of which he would account to him- 
self, that of transforming it into pure con- 
ceptions, which the mind afterwards 
examines, and on the truth or falsehood 
of which it pronounces judgment. 

“It is thus to enthusiasm and faith 
that reflection succeeds ; but as enthu. 
siasm and faith have their natural lan. 
guage in poetry, so reflection has for its 
organ dialectics ; and so, gentlemen, be- 
hold we are now in a different world 
from that of symbolism and worship ; for, 
on the day on which mun first retlected, 
on that very day, philosophy was born.” 


On the subject of ideas, this pro- 
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found philosopher is still more elo- 
quent and incomprehensible :— 


** Tdeas,”” he writes, ‘‘ are thought un- 
der its natural form. They may be true 
or false; but we rectify, we develope 
them. They have this property, that 
they present an immediate sense to 
thought, and need nothing but them- 
selves to be understood completely. 
Thought has no intelligence but with it- 
self, and really understands only itself. 
It was itself only it understood in those 
inferior spheres of faith and reason, which 
we have passed through ; but there was 
misunderstanding, because it saw itself 
under forms more or less false and un- 
faithful. It does not thoroughly under- 
stand, till, reassuming possession of itself, 
it takes itself for its own object. Arrived 
there, it has arrived at its limit ; for it 
cannot go beyond itself, but it must ne- 
cessarily reach this bourne. Till it has 
attained this ultimatum, its develope- 
ment is incomplete. Philosophy is the 
complete developement of thought. 

“ Ideas, gentlemen, are the only pro- 
per objects of philosophy—the world of 
philosophy. And do not believe that 
ideas represent any thing but themselves, 
and that it is by virtue of their resemblance 
to that which they are intended to repre- 
sent that we trust in them ; ideas represent 
nothing—absolutely nothing but themselves. 
It is a false inference to suppose that the 
invisible represents any thing. Ideas 
have only one character,— that of being 
intelligible. I will add, that there is no- 
thing intelligible but ideas. Ideas are not 
simple words, are not beings (ces ne sont 
pas des étres) ; they are the conceptions of 
the human reason ; and indeed the rigour 
of analysis forces us to ascribe them to 
the eternal principle of the human reason 
—to the absolute reason ; for to this rea- 
son they belong ; they are but, as it were, 
lent to our inferior reason. They exist 
by the existence of mind, They are no. 
thing else than the mode of being (la ma- 
niére d’étre) of the eternal reason, viz., 
the ideas of the only intelligence to whom 
they can appertain—the life of the abso- 
lute intelligence. Thus our intelligence, 
or rather the intelligence that makes its ap- 
parition in us (ou plutét celle qui fait son 
apparition en nous), is a fragment of the 
universal reason, of the absolute, infallible, 
eternal reason.” 


Let us hear now M. Cousin’s theory 


of the Trinity, and of the nature of 
God :— 


“That which constitutes,” he says, 
in the discourse from which the preced- 
ing extract is taken, “ the essence of our 
reason constitutes the essence of the eter- 
nal reason: that is to say, a triplicity 
which resolves itself into unity, and a unity 
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which developes itself in triplicity. The 
life of God is nothing else than the idea 
of the infinite, the finite, and their rela- 
tions,—than the movement which goes 
from unity to multiplicity, and returns 
from multiplicity to unity. The unity of 
this triplicity is alone real; but, at the 
same time, this unity would perish en- 
tirely, if deprived of any one of the three 
elements which are essential to it. They 
have, all of them, the same logical value, 
and constitute the indecomposable anity. 
What is this unity? The divine intelli. 
gence itself. Behold the thrice holy God! 
My theory is founded on Christianity. 

* It is manifest now, gentlemen, you 
see, that God is not an abstract God,— 
the dead God of the scholastics banished 
by the creation to the throne of a silent 
eternity ; mot an absolute existence, 
which resembles non-existence itself, but 
a God real and true, at the same time 
substance and cause, always substance, 
and always cause, being substance only 
by virtue of being cause, and being cause 
only by virtue of being substance,—that 
is to say, being absolute cause — one 
and many, eternity and time, space and 
number, essence and life, indivisibility 
and totality, beginning, end, middle, at 
the summit of all being, and in its lowest 
manifestations, infinite and finite, triple 
infinite,— that is, at once God, nature, 
humanity. For, in brief, if God be not 
all, he is nothing ; if he is absolutely in. 
divisible in himself, he is inaccessible, and 
consequently incomprehensible ; and his 
incomprehensibility is to us his destruc- 
tion. 

*« God, being then an absolute cause, 
must produce. Thus the creation ceases 
to be unintelligible, for there could be 
no more God without the world than 
there could be the world without God. 
In the system of Spinosa the creation is 
impossible ; in mine it is necessary.” 


We do not undertake, we must 
here again inform our readers, to 
refute M. Cousin’s doctrines,—merely 
to expose them. To the English 
reader, we believe, their refutation 
would be superfluous ; for to him, no 
doubt, they appear to be what they 
are, filmy spider-webs woven in the 
air to catch poor human flies; in 
fact, nothing but ingenious and elo- 
quent gibberish. Yet we cannot re- 
frain from setting down a remark or 
two on the passages we have just 
transcribed. 

We have seen how M. Cousin ex- 
alts ideas; but he nowhere through- 
out the work from which the above 
extracts are taken defines what he 
means by the term. He speaks of 
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ideas, as though they constituted the 
whole intellectual and spiritual be- 
ing, not of man only, but of God. 
He says there is nothing intelligible 
but ideas; that they represent no- 
thing, absolutely nothing, but them- 
selves ; and that they are the life of 
the absolute intelligence, or of Him 
whom the Christian would call the 
Almighty God. 

Now we do not profess to appre- 
hend with any distinctness what M. 
Cousin means by the word ideas. If, 
however, we at all understand him, 
he uses that term both in its definite 
and indefinite sense—interchangeably. 
In any definite sense, the import of 
the word must have a precise limit,— 
for a definition that does not limit 
the signification of the thing signi- 
fied is misnamed, is no definition at 
all. But, in its definite sense, lo- 
gicians mean, if we mistake not, by 
the word ideas single and separate 
conceptions or conclusions of the 
mind which are perfectly distinct and 
clear; not conclusions as combina- 
tions, as forming whole subjects, but 
conclusions as distinct units,—their 
oneness and completeness in themselves 
being, as ideas, their essential pro- 
perty. In the indefinite sense of the 
word, on the other hand, every 
movement of the mind may be 
called an idea; fancies, feelings, 
thought, reason, knowledge, being 
all made up of ideas, may be so 
named. Here the signification of the 
word is unlimited; but the mental 
movements of the idiot and the mad- 
man are in this sense ideas too, as 
well as those of the profoundest phi- 
losopher ; so that, if there be nothing 
intelligible, it is equally true, also, 
that there is nothing unintelligible 
but ideas. In their definite meaning 
ideas are either self-evident, or they 
are reached by analysis; in their in- 
definite meaning, they have a wide, 
loose, all-comprehending significa- 
tion. It is by employing the term 
vaguely, almost indiscriminately, in 
both its senses, that M. Cousin jug- 
gles admirably. He tells us that 
there is nothing intelligible but ideas. 
Here, then, if he uses the term in its 
definite, he uses it likewise in its in- 
definite sense; for he describes, in 
his description of ideas, knowledge. 
At the same time, he in many places 
repeatedly assures us, that it is only 
by decomposing our knowledge that 
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we can get at ideas. Here the word 
is employed simply in its definite 
sense. Again, he uses the words 
thought and ideas as though they 
were, in strictness, convertible terms, 
which they are not; for ideas do not 
necessarily suppose the labour of co- 
gitation, which is thought. 

On the whole, we believe a more 
perfect specimen of hide-and-seek 
rhetoric—for we cannot call M. 
Cousin’s rhapsody reasoning — than 
the above passage affords, is nowhere 
to be found. According to him, man 
should not be defined a reasoning 
creature, but an ideaing creature ; 
for, in his panegyric of ideas, he ex- 
alts them much above reason. M. 
Cousin should have written this pa- 
negyric in mongrel Latin, and then 
it would have had exactly the cha- 
racter of those senselessly verbose 
incantations with which swindling 
quacks of old were wont to impose 
upon the ignorant. He should have 
added, also, the words with which 
these charlatans always terminated 
their jabbered spells, Capiat qui ca- 
= potest, and his conjuration would 

ave been complete. 

Seriously, we have not been able 
to satisfy ourselves that M. Cousin is 
really in earnest, and convinced of 
the truth of his own doctrines. It has 
often struck us, in reading his philo- 
sophic works, that his design through- 
out them all has been merely to 
amuse himself, and to delude his 
readers by a dazzling fence of words, 
— by a display of logomachy, in 
which he is so great a master, that he 
may be called the juggler par excel- 
lence,—the great Cagliostro of the 
nineteenth century. Like other 
léger-de-mots, or slight-o’-words men, 
he, however, despite his proficiency, 
often performs his tricks very clum- 
sily. What, for instance, can be 
more bungling than this? He says 
that ideas are conceptions of the human 
reason, and yet lent to the human 
reason ; and, in another part of the 
same work, “that it is certain that 
nothing is less personal to us than 
reason ; that it does not belong to 
us” (car il est certain que rien west 
moins personel que la raison, et qu'elle 
ne nous appurtient pas). Surely he 
could have had no respect for his au- 
dience or the public when he uttered, 
and deliberately wrote, such nonsense 
as this! 
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We cannot forbear to add a word 
or two touching M. Cousin’s doctrine 
of the Deity. 

God, according to him, is, at the 
same time, unity, multiplicity, and 
the relations between unity and 
multiplicity ; he is infinite, finite, and 
the relations between infinite and 
finite. These three ideas are the 
modes of God as necessary as himself, 
having the same value, and consti- 
tuting the indecomposable unity. 
But God, infinite, finite, and the re- 
lations between infinite and finite, is 
nought to our understanding but a 
chaos of words, out of which we can 
extract no distinct meaning. The 
distinction between the finite and the 
relations we do not either discern, as 
it appears to us that all relations are 
finite, and that there is nothing finite 
that is not a relation. Again: God 
infinite, finite, and the relations be- 
tween infinite and finite, must be the 
universe, from which he is not dis- 
tinguished ; and God not distinct 
from the universe resembles strongly 
the denial of God altogether. Now 
M. Cousin has told us that the incom- 
prehensibility of God is to us his de- 
struction ; and he hasshewn us himself, 
in the very passage in which this as- 
sertion occurs, in what sense this dic- 
tum of his is undoubtedly true. 

Further, this God of M. Cousins 
must strike every one not as a Being, 
but as an abstraction of human thought; 
and who will fall down and worship 
an abstraction of his own thought? 
Why, man must feel himself as a 
living soul to be infinitely superior 
to this idea-god, which he has himself 
formed ; for nothing more than an 
idea can he make of it, let him try as 
he will. The infinite, the finite, and 
their relations, can never present 
themselves to his mind as a Being. 
The slightest effort of reflection will 
shew him that they are mere pro- 
perties. Infinitude is a property, 
finitude is a property, and relations 
are properties ; but what is the sub- 
stance in which these properties in- 
here? Let M. Cousin tell us that, 
and we will tell him what God is. 
That substance is the incomprehensi- 
ble God, the I AM of eternity. His 
incomprehensibility here is not his 
destruction ; for his existence and his 
incomprehensibility are one and the 
same identic conception of our minds. 

M. Cousin, too, represents the cre- 
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ation as necessary, absolute, infinite. 
But the ideas of creation and infini- 
tude are contradictory. An infinite 
creature could not be a creature, and 
a created infinite could not be in- 
finite. 

We see, now, that eclecticism in 
its perfection is only another word 
for pantheism. 

Alas, for the aberrations of infi- 
delity! But how impossible it is that 
it should not for ever err wider and 
wider from truth. If the Bible be 
indeed a revelation from Almighty 
God, those who do not take it for the 
centre of and guide to all moral truth, 
must go wrong, and plunge deeper 
and deeper into labyrinths of error, 
in proportion to their ardour to 
reach true conclusions. And, ifit be 
not a revelation from God, where are 
we? Why, in the midst of eclec- 
ticism, mysticism, ideology, and pan- 
theism ; for such straining as these 
terms indicate after spiritual verities 
would, under the supposition we have 
made, be all that could remain to 
man to meet, but not to satisfy, the 
most imperative demands of his spi- 
ritual nature. And from these fruit- 
less and exhausting strainings his fall 
into the unspeakable degradation of 
idolatry would be inevitable ; for un- 
biblical spiritualism and idolatry are 
counterparts ofeach other. Oh, how 
strongly do these wild and blind 
speculations of French philosophers 
prove the necessity of revelation ; and, 
by proving its eae how con- 
vincingly do they furnish one of the 
strongest proofs of its truth ! 

We will now lay before our read- 
ers, from other university writers, 
a few extracts, which will shew how 
satisfactorily these great doctors ac- 
complish the amalgamation, of which 
we have spoken, of all religions 
out of which their new philosophic 
religion is to spring. M. Matter, 
an inspector-general of the university, 
gives us very plainly to understand, 
in his History of Gnosticism, that the 
religion of the Jews was borrowed 
from the Egyptians and the Persians: 
in fact, was manufactured out of 
older religions, just in the same way 
that the French philosophers would 
manufacture a new creed now. He 
makes every effort to shew that some 
of the leading doctrines of the Bible 
were contained, with some slight dif- 
ferences, in the ancient superstitions 
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of the East, with a view, it would 
seem, to demonstrate the superiority 
of these superstitions over the Bible. 
The passage we particularly refer to 
is as follows :— 


“ The doctrine of Egypt forms, with 
its symbols, a science so rich, so im- 
mense, that it is also impossible to give 
a full account of it. The Egyptian sys- 
tem is one of the noblest branches of the 
ancient theosophy of Asia, two other 
branches of which we discern in the 
speculations of the Hindoos and Persians, 
It commended itself early to the theoso- 
ag of Gnosticism, whose mission and 

oly task it was to interfuse with 
Christianity all that was profound and 
precious in the discoveries of older times. 

* * * “The god of the Egyptians 
was an occult and hidden deity. He 
was the source of all might. He united 
all the attributes which the ancient Ori- 
ental theosophy had discovered in the 
Supreme Being. He was light, for he 
was the sun-god; he was invariable in 
the midst of all that is phenomenal in all 
worlds; he created nothing, but all 
emanated from him. When the moment 
of creation was come, this being, not 
having the power to operate the creation 
directly, spoke into existence, out of 
himself, the logos—a female being named 
Neith, who became the divine mother of 
all things. She was not, however, a 
different being from the supreme; she 
was merely a developement of the God. 
head. 

* * * «The system of Zoroaster is 
the most remarkable, and the most cele- 
brated of all those which the Jews met 
with in Asia. God is there qualified as 
time without bounds. He is so thoroughly 
enveloped in his own glory, his nature 
and his attributes are so inaccessible, that 
he can only be to man the object of si- 
lent adoration. The beginning of the 
creation was made by emanation. The 
first emanation of the Almighty was the 
primitive light, and from this light there 
sprung the king of light, Ormund. By 
his word, Ormund created the world. He 
is its preserver and its judge; he is a 
being holy and heavenly ; he is wisdom 
and Seniiidins These doctrines offered 
analogies to the Jews, and led them to the 
most manifest and palpable imitations. The 
Pharisees thence derived their dogma of 
the constant conflict between good and 
evil. Like the Persians, they attributed 
evil and the fall of man to devils and 
their chief; and, like them, they ac- 
knowledged that the good had the special 
protection of the angels of Jehovah. 
Their doctrine on this subject of good 
and evil, and the fall, was much richer 
than that of the sacred Scriptures, and 
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the source from whence the Scriptures 
borrowed it is too evident to need point- 
ing out. The Jews, whose religious in- 
stitutions present, from the very begin- 
ning, so many remarkable affinities with 
those of Egypt, must have had an espe- 
cial knowledge of the creed of Zoroaster.” 


M. Edgar Quinet is still more 
dogmatic and confident in his asser- 
tion than M. Matter :— 


“ Revelation,” he says, in his Génie 
des Religions, ‘‘ being operated only by 
nature (ne se faisant que pur l’organe de la 
nature), all religions spring out of each 
other. The Hebrew God emanated from 
more ancient forms of worship. Christ- 
ianity is a fusion of creeds from the East, 
from Greece, and from Rome. Every 
locality of nature, every epoch of time, 
having its peculiar character, represents 
the divinity under its peculiar form. From 
every form of the world a revelation 
arises. Each revelation produces a so- 
ciety, and every region of the earth its 
god, its worship. ‘There is not a point 
in space or time that does not figure in 
the constantly increasing revelation of the 
Almighty. The earth veritably gives 
birth to her god in the travail of ages.” 


And in the same work he adds :— 


‘‘ The power of transformation, hav. 
ing passed from matter into man (la 
puissance de la transformation ayant passée 
de la matiére dans l’homme), is preparing 
for us a new religion, which will illu- 
minate the universe, and restore its lost 
peace to the world. Asia and Europe 
have had their day; their religions have 
passed away: but America is still new, 
and it is to her that is reserved the 
mission of giving a new religion to man- 
kind, which will reconcile the genius of 
the East with that of the West.” 


From the same premises, however, 
M. Michelet arrives at a different 
conclusion. In his Introduction to 
Universal History he says :— 


“« The word of Sinai was the result of 
the perfect mixture of the Oriental races. 
The word of Christianity is the expansion 
of the Jewish unity, fecundated by the 
genius of Persia and of Grecian Egypt. 
But the reign of Christianity is well- 
nigh over. The Social word (la verbe 
sociale) must succeed it, and it is to the 
future that the Social word belongs. In 
the country where the most perfect mix- 
ture of European races exists under the 
form of liberty and equality, the Social 
word has already broken out, but its 
revelation is successive. It is to bring 
heaven down upon earth (elle doit trans- 
porter le ceil sur la terre), and it is to 
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France that it appertains to manifest this 
new revelation, and to explain it,” 


Again, M. Lerminier thus writes ; 
the passage is to be found in his 
Cours de Philosophie, which have 
been republished in a journal called 
L’ Ami de la Religion :— 


“Judaism is but an impotent dis- 
figurement of the theocracy which Moses 
endeavoured to transplant from Egypt, 
where he had studied the secrets of the 
sanctuary. This sublime robber not only 
stole from the Egyptians their jewels, 
but their ideas also.” 


And, further on, he adds,— 


** Man has an idea of the absolute; 
this idea produces love ; love, desire ; and 
desire awakens the imagination. Idea, 
love, desire, imagination, together, gene- 
rate religion, But if religion is the su- 
preme effort of humanity, it is, never- 
theless, subject to the same conditions as 
humanity. Nothing, however, exists on 
the earth out of the limits of time and 
space. Nothing can move within these 
two forms that does not bear their im- 
press, and is not circumscribed by their 
boundaries. Thus, though religion be 
in itself an idea eternal and universal, it 
has no eternal or catholic symbol. 
Christianity, then, is only one of the 
transient forms which the religious senti- 
ment has adopted. We venerate it still, 
because it is in the nature of things, but 
we can recognise in it no other merit.” 


_ And, in his panegyric on Pagan- 
ism, the same author says,— 


“ The merit of paganism is, that it 
developed the energy that is in man. 
We want, at present, some of the ancient 
Pagan virtues ; and in the recast (re- 
Jfonte) of opinions, ideas, and morals, that 
is preparing, the true aspects of our 
nature, which the heathen civilisation 
had drawn out, and which Christianity 
has too much eclipsed, will reappear, to 
contribute to the elements of a new hu- 
manity (reparaitront pour contribuer aur 
éléments d'une nouvelle humanité). It is, 
then, unjust to represent communities as 
having fallen into degradation by the 
empire of polytheism. Christianity has 
been beneficial to humanity, but it does 
not constitute humanity. Before its birth 
the world lived. It did not commence, 
and will not finish history.” 


M. Dameron, in his essay on the 
history of philosophy, expresses the 
like sentiments on a different sub- 
ject :— 

“« Whether,” he says, ‘‘ we follow the 
tradition from Adam to Jesus Christ, or 
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from Jesus Christ to ourselves, it is al. 
ways but one thought that has been given 
to the world. Let us grant that there 
has been a revelation or manifestation of 
the humm ideal in Adam, and in Jesus 
Christ. We will not dispute the point; 
we cede it. Still, in our day, can truth, 
with its veils and images, find entrance 
into minds which demand rational and 
evident demonstration? Images, and 
even illusions, may have been necessary 
to minds that could only be affected by 
figures and mysteries. But to those 
in whom the faculty of reflection is de. 
veloped and exercised, truth must be 
presented in naked luminousness ; its own 
evidence is to them its only force.” 


Once more, M. Cousin :— 


“ Christianity,” he writes, “is, no 
doubt, the cradle of modern science. I 
have myself pointed out more than one 
truth (that of the Trinity, for instance) 
hidden under the veil of Christian images, 
But we must not pretend that our reason 
should not attempt to discover new reli- 
gious truths under another form. This 
would be to oppose the necessary pro- 
gress of things.” 


M. Libri, even in a History of 
Mathematics, cannot forbear to ex- 
press his opinion on the origin of 
Christianity :— 

“ As,” he says, “ Rome issued from a 
den of robbers, so it was bruited through 
the world that a liberator of nations 
had come out of a manger. This He- 
braic fact produced great sensation, and 
was gradually received. It was only ne- 
cessary, in order to this result, that the 
founders of Christianity should associate, 
with the announcement of their lowly 
deliverer, the ideas and the hopes which 
were then most prevalent in the world. 
The time for a great political revolution 
had come; such revolution had become 
necessary, inevitable ; and, if the ductrine 
of Christ had not brought it to pass, 
some other event would have done so. 
This doctrine, ho.ever, the travail of 
humanity, worked itself out but slowly, 


. for immense provisions are necessary to 


the establishment of religions, They 
always encounter difficulties, resistance, 
persecution ; and these conflicts always 
continue till the strong doctrine, around 
which the ideas, the interests, and the 
new wants of men, group themselves, 
conquers the feeble doctrine of a past 
age, which is left behind in the progress 
of human society. It is thus that reli- 
gions are fabricated.” 


M. Gatien Arnoult, an inspector 
and professor of the university, the 
author of many works in high repute 
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in France, especially of one called 
Doctrines Philosophiques, from which 
the following extract is taken, is the 
last witness we shall call to establish 
the point before us :— 


‘* Great,” he says, ‘‘ as Christian so- 
ciety may be granted to be, it is not, 
nevertheless, either supernatural or pri- 
vileged in the order of humanity. By 
the French Revolution the Word will be 
made flesh, and will dwell among us (la 
verbe sera faite chair, et habitera parmi 
nous). Then there will be an illustrious 
triumph and a complete developement of 
the principles of Christianity, which will 
be recognised as identic with those of 
the revolution of ’89, God will be no 
longer the object of a symbolic worship, 
but of a pure worship in spirit and in 
truth.” 


Let us now pause for a moment, 
take breath, and look about us, that 
we may recover a little from the 
astonishment these amazing an- 
nouncements have thrown us into. 
And let us endeavour, too, to account 
for the fact, that Frenchmen, grave, 
learned doctors, not romance-writers 
or poets, should entertain such pre- 
posterous views as these, and incul- 
cate them throughout all the schools 
of France, and throughout all French 
society, with a fervour, an assurance, 
and an undoubtingness, that seems to 
spring from the conviction that they 
are themselves apostles, whose divine 
mission it is to accomplish the great 
moral revolution they foretell. <A 
few hints on this subject will suffice 
to explain the matter to our readers. 

Frenchmen appear to us, then, to 
use their minds, in the treatment of 
all moral subjects, in a manner, after 
an order of proceeding, precisely the 
reverse of that which its faculties 
suggest to all other men. And they 
treat these subjects themselves in a 
like manner ; they invert their order, 
they turn them upside down before 
they will look at them. 

For instance, with respect to our 
first assertion,— 

Metaphysics and _ imagination 
bound our intelligence; the one in 
its depths, the other in its heights. 
We may profitably make excursions 
into these obscure regions, which are 
obscure from the very excess of their 
luminousness; but all the real ac- 
quisitions of the understanding lie 
between them. The intermediate re- 
gion is the domain of experience, and 
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of reason too, as distinguished, on 
the one hand, from metaphysics, and, 
on the other, from imagination. Me- 
taphysics aim at the abstract, the ab- 
solute ; imagination soars into the in- 
tensities of the indefinite ; but reason 
seeks and finds the realisation of 
strong, sure, relative truths. Now 
this intermediate ground, which may 
be called the only habitable track, 
the very homestead of the intellect, 
is the limit, all our mental faculties 
tell us, wherein should begin and 
finish all our inquiries after truth. 
The French, however, are always 
outward bound from this sphere of 
real practical knowledge. Despising 
relative truths, which appear to them 
to be no truths at all, merely make- 
shifts for truth, they seek for truth, 
by the aid of metaphysics, in its ab- 
stract forms. But these abstract 
forms, they soon perceive, do not re- 

resent man. They add, therefore, 
imagination to metaphysics, and these 
two conjoined have so much vitality 
in them, that the moral and intel- 
lectual life of an intermediating rea- 
son, of careful observation and ex- 
amination, and of the long-hoarded 
experience of ages, looks like death 
in the comparison. On the base, 
or rather baselessness, consequently, 
of the mingled abstract and indefinite, 
they would build all their conclusions. 
‘The extreme tendencies of the mind, 
which lose themselves jointly in in- 
finitude, seem to them to point the 
only way to the solutions they would 
arrive at. 

And to ardent, aspiring unbelievers 
in revelation, how can it seem other- 
wise? If revelation does not bring 
in a satisfactory measure these so- 
lutions home to man, and teach him 
to wait for their full manifestations, 
man will go after them at all hazards. 
But, to go after them, he must dis- 
esteem the relative, and he must 
plunge into the abstract and indefinite. 
And this, we see, is what the French 
a havedone. Incredulity 
1as driven them forth from out the 
homestead of the understanding. 
Their minds are loose upon space, 
and their philosophy is thus, na- 
turally and inevitably, such as we 
find it; at the same time, subtle and 
vague, spiritualised and irreligious, 
giving us for knowledge, speculations, 
and for realities, visions. 

Again, we say, they invert the 
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order of their ——_ they turn 
them upside down before they will 
look at them. The above extracts 
exemplify strikingly this assertion. 

The Mosaic portions of the He- 
brew Bible received merely as his- 
tory, or as the most ancient book in 
the possession of mankind, should 
certainly take the precedence of the 
subsequent traditional and obscure 
accounts we have of religious rites 
and doctrines, that seem to have the 
same source as those instituted by 
Moses. But the French philoso- 
phers, without a particle of evidence 
to justify them in so doing, give pre- 

ence over the Bible to every an- 
cient superstition that looks at all 
like an abominable perversion of the 
biblical creed. They see, conse- 
quently, in the idolatries of Oriental 
heathenism the first germs of the 
Mosaic dispensation, instead of learn- 
ing from the Mosaic record how 
these idolatries themselves might be 
but corruptions of a primitive reve- 
lation. By this mode of proceeding, 
they turn one of the most striking 
proofs of the truth of revelation into 
the most decided proof of its false- 
hood. For certainly, on the hypo- 
thesis that the various forms of pagan 
worship had their remote origin in a 
revelation made to the earliest gene- 
ration of men, the resemblances of 
these forms to the religion that pro- 
fesses to be a revelation, and their 
very divergencies from it also, fur- 
nish a strong corroboration of its 
claims to divine inspiration. On the 
other hand, if this religion itself be 
but borrowed from the old Pagan 
superstitions of the East, we must 
reject it as truthless, and unworthy 
of all belief, for the very same reasons 
that we reject these superstitions 
themselves. And this, on this very 
ground, is what the philosophers we 
speak of would have us todo. They 
deny that the old Pagan forms of 
worship have any biblical origin, 
though they trace in them many re- 
semblances to the rites of Judaism ; 
and they affirm, on the strength of 
these very resemblances, that the re- 
ligion of the Bible is derived from 
paganism. But, if this be not to 
turn their subject, and history itself, 
upside down, to put consequence for 
cause, and cause for consequence, we 
know not what is. 


To expose the falsehood which this 
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inversion of the fact that stood plainly 
before them involves, anal be a 
work of supererogation; for it ex- 
poses itself, it is palpable. Our only 
difficulty is to account for the utter 
contempt of all historic testimony, 
which the adoption of this falsehood, 
as an undoubted truth, as a funda- 
mental axiom, as the base ofa pile of 
reasonings that would reach the sky, 
so glaringly manifests. But this 
difficulty, on a little reflection, va- 
nishes away. 

For what are facts, what is his- 
tory, what is testimony to the ideolo- 
gists? Nothing, as it were, but inert 
matter to receive from them life and 
sense; clay in the hands of the potter. 
If you teil them that history is 
against them, they will smile on you 
with ineffable pity. History is to 
them but “the fetter which killeth,” 
whilst they possess the spirit of the 
letter which giveth life. Till they 
have infused into history its true 
meanings, it is regarded by them as 
ofnoauthority. Itsuse is, previously, 
merely to furnish materials for their 
theories. It must be subservient, as 
they hold it, in all respects, to their 
interpretations. And as to the idea 
that they should receive its significa- 
tion from, not impart it to, history, 
they look upon such a notion as 
antiquated, retrograde, subversive of 
all liberty of thought, and altogether 
destructive of philosophy. 

Of all the authors we have above 
named, M. Jeoffroy is decidedly the 
most serious; and M. Michelet the 
most erudite and imaginative. And 
if M. Cousin’s philosophy had been 
confined to such men as these, though 
we should still hold it to be exceed- 
ingly pernicious, it could not have 
made such ravages in French society 
as it has made, and is still making. 
It could not have become popular, 
for M. Jeoffroy is too earnest and 
painful a writer to captivate the mul- 
titude ; and M. Michelet’s imagina- 
tions, except when he falls into the 
absurd, are by far too abstruse and 
enigmatic to present any distinct 
meaning to common readers. But 
inferior expounders have made the 
doctrines so painfully uttered by M. 
Jeoffroy, and so ee an- 
nounced by M. Michelet, familiar to 
all. Thus, these writers, who might 
otherwise have been comparatively in- 
nocuous, have become pre-eminently 
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dangerous. We feel, therefore, that 
we should leave our task incomplete, 
that we should fail to make out our 
case fully against the university, if 
we did not give an extract from that 
most learned, eloquent, and imagina- 
tive work, which M. Michelet has 
been pleased to call a History of 
France ; and one, also, from M. Jeof- 
froy’s public lectures, which have 
been published under the title of 
Du Probleme de la Destinée Humaine. 

The passage we are now about to 
translate from M. Michelet’s history 
may seem to our readers to be some- 
what wide of our subject ; but it is for 
this reason we choose it, as it will shew 
that, even when engaged on topics 
quite apart from Christianity, French 
writers, of the class to which M. 
Michelet belongs, cannot yet refrain 
from allusions to biblical events, 
which exhibit the utmost wantonness 
of a fantastic incredulity and credulity 
mixed together. Incidental allusions, 
too, of this kind often furnish better 
testimony, as to the spirit that actu- 
ates an author, than more direct evi- 
dence; and we believe it would be 
difficult to find a page or two of a 
reflective cast, in any modern French 
writings, in which such anti-Christian 
thoughts as follow do not occur in 
the same most natural and matter- 
of-course manner. By the subjoined 
extract, it is evident that Mahomed- 
anism and the Bible, sun-worship and 
the Gospel, have all about the same 
value, and all contain the same de- 
scription of doctrines in the judgment 
of the historian. 

M. Michelet thus writes of Maho- 
medanism :— 


‘* Islamism is the most recent of Asiatic 
religions, the last, the impotent effort of 
the East, to escape from the weight of 
materialism, Persia, with her heroic 
opposition of the kingdom of light to that 
of darkness, of her Iran to her Turan, 
sufficed not, Judea, shut up as she was 
in the unity of her abstract God, con- 
centered and indurated in herself, sufficed 
not. Neither the one northe other could 
effect the redemption of Asia. What 
then can Mahomet do, who merely adopts 
the Judaic God, draws him out from 
among the one people, and imposes him 
on all? Will Ismael prove more power. 
ful than his brother Israel? Will tbe 
Arabian desert prove more fruitful than 
Judea and Persia ? 

** God is God—behold Ismalism! It 
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is the religion of unity. Let man dis. 
appear ; let flesh hide itself; no images, 
no art. This terrible God would be jea- 
lous of his own symbols. He would be 
alone, all in all, with man. He would 
by himself fill and satisfy his creature 
completely. The family is well-nigh 
abolished ; relationship, the tribe also, 
all these old bonds of Asiatic society, 
cease to be. Woman is hidden in the 
harem ; four wives, but concubines with. 
out number. Few are the ties between 
brothers, between parents and children. 
The name of Musulman fills the place of 
all other names. Families without a 
common appellation, without distinctive 
marks, without perpetuity, seem to be 
new families every generation, Each 
individual builds bis own house, and the 
house dies with the individual. Man 
holds neither to man nor to the earth, 
Isolated, leaving no trace bebind them, 
generations pass away, equal, in the re- 
gard of the leveller God, who will have 
no hierarchy, asthe grains of sand in dust. 
heaps that sweep over the desert. This 
religion is really Arabia itself. This 
God, whom Mahomet stole from Moses, 
might remain abstract, pure, and terrible 
on the Jewish mountain, or in the Arabian 
desert. But see, the captains of the 
prophet lead him victoriously from Bag- 
dad to Cordova, from Damascus to Surat. 
When the flashing of sabres and scimitars 
shall no longer kindle his fierce fire, he 
will bumanise himself. 1 tremble for his 
austerity in the paradise of the harem, 
among the solitary roses, and sprayey 
fountains of the Alhambra. The flesh, 
accursed by this superb religion, obsti- 
nately reclaims its rights ; the proscribed 
materialism returns, under another form, 
and avenges itself with the violence of 
an exile, who regains his inheritance. 
They have shut up woman in the seraglio, 
these abjurers of sensuality, but she shuts 
them up with her. They rejected our 
Virgin, and they have been fighting with 
each other, for a thousand years, about 
their Fatima, They have rejected the 
God-man and the doctrine of the incar- 
nation, out of hatred to our Christ, and 
they have proclaimed the incarnation of 
their own Ali.” 


In his history M. Michelet takes 
often occasion to speak of Christ- 
ianity, but he always associates it 
with other creeds, and sees in all of 
them the same species of idealising 
fanaticism, and nothing else ; for in- 
stance, he says,— 


“In the mysterious anarchy of the 
twelfth century, a prodigious sentiment, 
expressive of the moral power and gran- 
deur of man, broke out. The Pelagians 
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made this bold announcement, ‘ Christ is 
nothing more than we are; each man may 
become divine by virtue.’ The end, too, 
they declared had come, for that man 
himself was the end; he had but to 
believe in himself, to know himself to be 
God. Messiahs sprung up in all quar- 
ters. It was not only within the bounds 
of Christianity, but in Mahomedanism 
itself, the enemy of the incarnation, that 
man deified and adored himself. The 
Fatamites of Egypt gave the example. 
The chief of the Apasins declared that 
he was the Iman so long expected — the 
incarnate spirit of Ali, In Europe a 
Messiah appeared at Antwerp, and all 
the populace followed him. Another in 
Brittany seemed to resuscitate the ancient 
Gnosticism of Ireland. Amaury de 
Chartres, and his disciple David de Dian, 
maintained that God is perpetually in. 
carnate in human nature. Such is the 
intoxication and pride of the T [du Moi] 
on its first awakening. By philosophy 
and by republicanism, it attacks the Not 
I [Non Moi, i.e. God] under three forms.” 


Those who are acquainted with 
M. Michelet’s writings will not be at 
all surprised at the above extracts. 
Open any of his works, at any place, 
and passages to match or to surpass 
those we have just cited will be 
found. But two peculiarities mark 
most prominently all this author's 
productions. 

Ist. He identifies every where 
creeds with the countries wherein 
they are professed. ‘The soul of man, 
and the external scenery which sur- 
rounds him, seem to him to be but 
images of each other. He finds all 
manner of fanciful resemblances be- 
tween the two. ‘The really powerful 
influence of climate, and of geographi- 
cal position, all, of course, admit. 
But M. Michelet appears to attribute 
to country some mysterious and 
mystical influence more potent still. 
He writes as though he seriously be- 
lieved that every separate region of 
the earth had a distant spiritual 

ower, or God, presiding over it. 
Sut, though this fancy is surely an 
excellent one in poetry, it really 
shocks and revolts one when set down 
as a grave observation in the narra- 
tive oi the historian, or the reason- 
ings of the philosopher. 2d. This 
writer, whilst he passes over many, 
we might almost say, most of the 
leading events of history, as of no 
importance, frequently presents us 
with facts that he has brought out 
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of their dusty obscurity, and that are 
utterly worthless, as having the most 
profound insignificance. We have an 
example of this in the above extract, 
in his mention of the mad fanatics of 
Antwerp and Brittany, who gave 
themselves out as Messiahs, and whose 
apparitions he represents as indicat- 
ing strikingly the mental travail of 
the world at that time. 

We must now give the passage 
we have promised from M. Jeoffroy: 


“It is now many years,” he says, in 
the work we have already named, ‘ that 
a great war has broken out in Europe 
between the human reason, on one side, 
and the imperfections of a solution that 
has for eighteen centuries governed that 
part of the world, on the other. What 
will be the future solution? I know not, 
Will it be religious or philosophic ? 
Perbaps it is not impossible to foresee. 
Recollect, gentlemen, that, by virtue of 
the definition we have given, that which 
distinguishes the religious solution is, 
that it derives its authority from heaven, 
and is enveloped in forms, more or less 
symbolic. Well, l ask you, do you be- 
lieve that, at the actual epoch, a solution 
can be presented to the acceptation of 
the masses on this title, viz, that it has 
been revealed? Do you think that they 
have any taste for a doctrine shrouded in 
figures? For my part, gentlemen, I am 
strongly inclined to answer this question 
by a negative. I speak according to my 
conviction. There remains, then, in my 
opinion, but one mode of coming to the 
rescue of our menaced society, but one 
only mode,—it is that of agitating philo- 
sophically those formidable problems to 
which a solution must necessarily be 
found ; it is that of sincerely searching, 
by the rigorous processes of science, a 
solution rigorous also, which may be able 
to bear the severe scrutiny of that reason 
into whose hands civilisation has trans. 
ferred the sceptre of authority. In sub- 
stance this is all that has been aimed at 
by those who, with benevolent intentions 
towards the masses, envelope the new 
essays [St. Simonianism] they propose 
in religious vails. For, if enlightened 
minds can believe in the unity of such 
an envelopement, it is out of their power 
to see nothing in it but a figure. Now, 
then, gentlemen, you know the motives 
which, at a period and in a country like 
this, have induced me to state, in all its 
breadth, the problem of the human des- 
tiny, and to approach the subject with 
the strong and holy arm of science. I 
promise you neither complete solutions, 
nor incontestible solutions. lam but a 
simple workman in the immense task I 
have traced out. After fifteen years of 
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disquieting meditations on the enigma of 
the human destiny, I have arrived at 
convictions on many points, and on 
reasoned doubts on others. These con- 
victions and these doubts, with the argu- 
ments that have led to them, I will now 
lay before you; and happy shall I be if 
my incipient solutions (solutions ébauchées) 
should serve one day as materials to con. 
struct an edifice of truth.” 


And so the inference is, the pro- 
blem of the human destiny, not being 
explained, has only been rendered 
still more enigmatic by Christianity. 
The solutions Christianity offers must 
be regarded, in the light of M. Jeof- 
froy’s remarks, but as additional 
enigmas, sphinx’s riddles. And that 
they did darken and perplex all this 
writer's views (their divine origin 
being rejected) in the most distressful 
and pitiable manner, not only do his 
writings shew, but he has avowed as 
much distinctly, in words so forcible 
and so strikingly descriptive of the 
state of mind of thinking unbelievers, 
that we will give these words in the 
French, without comment, that they 
may lose nothing of their melancholy 
force by translation, or by any com- 
ments we could subjoin :— 


“Ta divinité,” he writes in a work 
published since his death, ‘ du Christ. 
ianisme une fois mise en doute ad mes veux, 
je sus alors qu’au fond de moi-méme, il 
n'y avoit plus rien qui fut debout que tout 
ce que j'avois cru, sur moi-méme, sur Dieu, 
sur ma destinée dans vie, et dans l'autre, 
je ne le croyois plus. De tous cdtés, il 
n'y avoit qu'une vaste énigme qui m’en- 
vironnoit.”” 


We have seen now very sufficiently 
the species of infidelity which cha- 
racterises the present philosophy of 


France. When this philosophy first 
appeared, or rather — for it is as old 
as Gnosticism — when it was last re- 
suscitated in that country, its real 
nature was not recognised. Because 
it had much religious aspiration or 
spiritualism in it, it was thought to 
be friendly to Christianity, and many 
hoped it would find its rest in the 
Christian faith. But M. Villemain, 
in endeavouring to account for the 
origin of religious creeds, has de- 
scribed this sort of spiritualism, which 
he represents as their common source, 
and shewn how mistaken the hope 
erewhile entertained was :— 


‘“‘ Spiritualism,” he says, in his Nou- 
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veaux Mélanges, “ is born of despair and 
disgust. It is then, when social life offers 
nothing great to the mind, that the ardour 
of genius, the privilege of the few, carries 
these gifted few away, and plunges them 
into mystic speculations. They are en- 
thusiasts of the Unknown, because they 
fiud no worthy occupation on the earth ; 
and their souls, incapable of inaction, 
take the infinite for their career.” 


Now we will venture to assert, in 
direct contradiction to this eminent 
writer, that to the religion of the 
Bible, at least, this species of spiri- 
tualism is utterly repugnant. The 
grand master of the university has 
had evidently present to his mind, 
whilst writing the passage just cited, 
not Moses, not Jesus Christ, not the 
apostles, not Luther or Calvin, but 
the perturbed and tormented spirits 
of his own day and of his own nation. 
The founders of the Judaic creed, 
and the founders and reformers of 
Christianity, regarding them all 
equally for the moment as uninspired 
men, were remarkable, without ex- 
ception, for their simplicity, single- 
ness, and steadiness of purpose, and 
for the serene undoubtingness of their 
minds. Far from being all abroad 
in speculations, they were all men, as 
it were, but of one idea, occupied 
exclusively in the pursuit of one 
definite object. M. Villemain’s de- 
scription goes wide away from them, 
his despair and disgust belong to 
beings altogether of another stamp. 
These sad characteristics mark, how- 
ever, on their very foreheads, those 
who have cast away every positive 
creed, and, by the very fact of being 
creedless, are launched into a spiri- 
tualism that knows no bounds. This 
state of mind is the most adverse 
possible to the reception of Christ- 
lanity, much more so to its generation. 

We find, indeed, that the earliest 
pagan opposers of the Gospel were 
the Platonists, the Epicureans, and 
the other mystical spiritualisers of 
the schools of Greece, and that the 
first corruptions of the Gospel, which 
led so rapidly to idolatry, arose also 
from the idealising glosses which these 
sophists, then called Gnostics and 
Christians by denomination, put upon 
it. By their unbelieving interpreta- 
tions Christianity came to be regarded 
in the schools, as early as the be- 
ginning of the second century, some- 
what in the same light as that in 
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which it is now regarded by French 
philosophers. 

We have taken leave, therefore, 
to give its true application to the 
above extract. We apply it to these 

hilosophers, not to the founders, as 
MM. Villemain does, but to the con- 
fusers of all religions. The e 
faithfully portrays them, and could 
only have been written when this 
description of men stood vividly be- 
fore the mind of the writer. 

We may as well in conclusion 
shew the resemblance between these 
modern French philosophers and the 
ancient Gnostics to whom we have 
just alluded. M. Matter, in his 
History of Gnosticism, furnishes us 
the means of doing this with the 
utmost ease. For we will leave our 
readers to judge whether the follow- 
ing observations, which that historian 
applies to the Gnostics, do not, mu- 
tato nomine, faithfully describe him- 
self and the whole fraternity of au- 
thors to whom he belongs. We 
would not, however, associate their 
names with that of Simon Magus, 
though, if that foul impostor were 
indeed such a man as M. Matter re- 
presents him, their names will bear 
the association without injury :— 


“Simon Magus,” writes the inspec. 
tor-general, ‘* was the first founder of 
Gnosticism. He was not, ashe bas been 
represented, a political impostor ; hew as 
a philosophic enthusiast. With the 
spirit of syncretism that characterised the 
epoch in which he lived, he attached 
himself to certain Christian ideas, whilst 
he remained out of the pale of the society 
which professed them. Accustomed to 
find truths every where and truth no- 
where, those truths which he perceived 
in the apostles’ instructions excited in 
his ees mind a fermentation, which 
issued in the adoption of some of them 
into his own system.” 


And again :— 


*« Bardesanes, the founder of the second 
Gnostic school, had been educated in 
Christian ideas, to which he gave a pre- 
ference; but he soon added to them all 
those of the surrounding schools of phi- 
losophy. Though by temper a dialec. 
tician, his works are nevertheless highly 
poetical. Gnosticism is, indeed, in itself 
the richest poetry. It charms especially 
by the brilliant images under which its 
mysticism is hidden.” 


And, ening of another Gnostic 
doctor, M. Matter writes,— 
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“ Carpocratus followed Valentinus, 
His philosophy, though strictly cosmopo- 
lite, contains doctrines moré distinct and 
positive than those of any other schools, 
It not only opposed the imperfect laws of 
Mosaism, but it prescribed all particular 
laws; it acknowledged but one law, 
that of nature. This philosophy. has 
sometimes been distinguished by the 
epithet eclectic, and merits, in some re- 
spects, the designation. It combined 
certain ideas of Platonism with certain 
opinions of Christianity. Carpocratus, 
born in the learned Alexandria, brought 
up in the Christian faith, the contem- 
porary of Basilidus, and Valentinus, 
and of all the most celebrated chiefs of 
the Gnostic schools, could hardly fail to 
be somewhat eclectic. He united to 
Christianity, to which he desired to give 
the greatest simplicity (!!), the opinions 
of the East, such as the West had made 
them, with those of the West itself. 
The Carpocratians venerated the images 
of Zoroaster, of Plato, of Aristotle, and 
of Jesus Christ, as they did that of their 
own founder. They thus manifested the 
largeness and liberality of their views, 
and of their mode of ministering to the 
great cause of truth.” 


The following eulogy of Gnosticism, 
from the same pen, one would think 
was intended for covert eulogy of 
eclecticism itself :— 


‘Gnosticism is, perhaps, the most 
original system which ancient times have 
produced ; it is, at least, the richest. It 
differs in its form and in its prominent 
ideas from every other doctrine, precisely 
because it arose out of a want which it 
alone could satisfy. It originated in the 
spiritual ambition of the gifted few to 
pass the bounds of the world of sense. 
It avoided, on the one band, all that was 
anti-philosophic in mythology ; and, on 
the other, all that was anti-dogmatic in 
philosophy. It adopted some of the 
tenets of Christianity, and strove to form 
a system which should embrace com- 
pletely, on all sides, the human intelli- 
gence. The height from which Gnosti- 
cism contemplated all things forbade 
reasonings. By contemplation, by irra. 
diations, by intuitions, it saw and dis- 
covered all its truths. Its language is 
full of images, and its doctrines are al- 
most all allegories. No difficulty could 
stop it. It despised the vulgar philo- 
sophy much more than it was disdained 
by it. Originally, and at many epochs 
of its existence, 1t assumed the mission 
of reconciliating parties, and operating 
a fusion of doctrines by a magnificent 
syncretism ; but it was not able to accome 
plish this noble task.” 
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Here we might stop, but a remark 
or two more we must allow our- 
selves. 

It is the clergy of Rome—even the 
most pernicious and obnoxious branch 
of that clergy, the Jesuits— who are 
the first to expose the systematic in- 
fidelity of university education in 
France. How is this? Whence have 
this body derived their courage to 
attack, so boldly in front,* the infidel 
power under which they have quailed 
for more than the last half century ? 
Do they perceive in the present phase 
of Pome infidelity a sure sign of 
returning influence to themselves? 
Doubtless they do. 

Infidelity, when it is young and is 
an assailant, is strong; but when it 
veers and wavers, when it turns from 
denial to speculation, its virtue has 
gone out of it. Any superstition will 
then be found, after a short time, 
to be, with reference to the great 
masses of mankind, more than a 
match for it. Superstition has at 
least repose in it ; and we will venture 
without hesitation to assert, though 
the assertion be a bold one, that it is 
more satisfying to the great spiritual 
want of human nature than wild, 
vague, limitless inquiries, which cease 
not, which cannot cease, which have 
no object but to find an object, as it 
were in infinitude, can possibly be. 
Were either paganism or Mahome- 
danism the established worship of 
France at this moment, we doubt not 
that the present infidel spirit of that 
country would soon bring either of 
these creeds into great comparative 
honour and veneration with the mul- 
titude ; much more must it have this 
effect with respect to Catholicism, 
which contains within it many of the 
most essential truths of Christianity. 

And it has already, to a very great 
extent, produced this result. The doc- 
trines of Messieurs Cousin and Jeoff- 
roy gave birth to St. Simonianism ; 
the disciples of these professors were 
the first St. Simonians; but the St. 
Simonians have become, almost to a 
man, devoted and bigoted Roman 
Catholics, and the lectures of the pro- 
fessors of the university are driving 
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every day numbers of young students 
back into the bosom of the church 
they had before abandoned. 

Romanism, nevertheless, it is plain, 
cannot hold and occupy mind. What- 
ever partial returnings there may 
be towards it among the educated, 
all the active intellect of France 
must, it would appear, be yet for a 
long time voyaging in the void of 
speculative doctrines. But, till in- 
tellect has a firm centre in positive 
religion, it will be ever (for man 
cannot suppress, though he ma 
pervert the strongest tendency of his 
being) seeking its religious centre 
elsewhere, where it is not to be found 
—in politics! 

Thus we find that intellectual 
Frenchmen really see in society, in 
the condition of man upon the earth, 
the sole proper sphere of their re- 
ligious views. ‘They would make 
religion merely social and terrestrial, 
for they assume that it is nought but 
a developement of humanity, varying 
and increasing throughout all the 
ages of the world. But though re- 
ligion should potently influence, it 
cannot, whether true or false, be con- 
tained and included within society. 
It asserts, under the attempted re- 
striction, its superior nature and aim ; 
it bursts through the bounds assigned 
it, and explodes in revolution. It 
says to society, God I know, and 
eternity I know, but who are you? 
and it rends it to pieces. 

Here, then, is the great peril that 
is impending over France. There is 
the very heart, the hot-bed of revo- 
tion in her infidelity, and in the 
education her rising generation is 
now receiving. By this education the 
religious nature of man is turned, as 
it were, by a fiend against himself to 
consume him !— Infidelly - religious, 
revolutionary principles! Ofall the 
scourges that can afflict mankind, 
this, perhaps, is the severest; and 
this is the scourge the French uni- 
versity is industriously and zealously 
knotting and steeping in all venom- 
ous juices for the future benefit of 
their own country, and probably of 
Europe at large. 


* The Jesuits have lately published a fierce attack on the university in a volume 


entitled Le Monopole Universitaire. 


This work has attracted so much notice, that it 


has been replied to by Messrs. Michelet and Quinet, who are both lecturers of the 


college of France. 
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FANNY ELSSLER AT PARIS. 


Paris, February 1841. 

Since I wrote you last, my dear 
Mina, I have received very sad in- 
telligence from New York. The 
worthy gentleman of whom I spoke 
so gaily a couple of months back, the 
American lessee, Mr. Price, is no 
more! It is mournfully strange that 
the letter he wrote, giving me carte 
blanche, and urging my coming so 
strenuously, was the last he ever 
penned. He fell ill immediately, and 
with an obstinacy, that I learn cha- 
racterised him, refused all medical 
advice. The third or fourth day 
from the beginning of the attack he 
desired to be conducted tothe window. 
Looking out on the cold and wintr 

streets, he observed, “ What a red 
and gloomy scene is this!” sighed, 
and sat down in a chair, with his 
eyes still bent upon the heavy clouds 
floating above, and in a few minutes 
more his attendant approached him, 
and found him dead! This event 
has depressed me a good deal, for 
though 1 knew, of course, little of 
the deceased gentleman, yet I had an- 
ticipated long and intimate profes- 
sional relations with him. I ex- 
pected to commence my theatrical 
career in America, under his auspices, 
and I depended much on his great 
experience and known ability, 
to carry me safely and success- 
fully through the trying ordeal 
that awaits me. After my first emo- 
tions of painful surprise, I thought, 
naturally, what effect this would have 
on my affairs. I considered myself 
free again, for my contract was made 
with him alone. His unfortunate 
death relieved me, then, of all im- 
perative obligation, and I determined 
almost instantly to abandon going; 
for, the nearer I approach this great 
event of my life, the stronger become 
my apprehensions, and the deeper my 
anxiety to retreat from its accom- 
plishment. But I fear this is now 
quite out of the question. Letters 
from the surviving manager and as- 
socié of the late Mr. P. have reached 
me, begging me not to disappoint the 
hopes generally entertained of my 
coming, and that my refusing to do 
so would involve him in serious loss, 
as other engagements had been neg- 


lected, in the certainty of my filling 
up the time. This decides me to go 
on; besides, I have made much pre- 
paration, and I am aware that the 
Opera here suspects me of employing 
this ruse for certain motives they at- 
tribute to me; this alone would drive 
me on. I have been very busy these 
few days back in getting up my fare- 
well benefit. These are usually grand 
occasions, and I felt especially soli- 
citous that this parting festivity 
should not fall short in attraction or 
numbers to preceding triumphs. I 
have been making the tour of all the 
célébrités du thédtre, to ask their use- 
ful and flattering support, and it has 
been granted me with cheerful una- 
nimity. It is customary, perhaps 
you know, for one artist to lend an- 
other his talent on these occasions, 
requiring the same service in return 
when the opportunity may arise. It 
is for each one to judge for himself 
whether the exchange be equal or 
not. There are some who demand 
payment, and they are right. Ihave 
secured, fortunately, the artistes de 
U’ Opéra Italien et du Théatre Fran- 
cais. Of course I have all the aid 
the Académie can afford, for which 
they expect a good round return of 
the receipts. My programme will 
carry me much beyond the legal hour 
of midnight, and I must be resigned 
to the deduction of the fine. I shall 
pay it the more readily since its des- 
tinationisa good one. Iwill announce 
you the result. I have had several 
friendly visits from my worthy di- 
recteur, M. Semensial He seems 
uneasy and dissatisfied at my going, 
but is yet unwilling to exercise his 
undoubted prerogative. He has the 
right to buy my three months of li- 
berty, but he fears, perhaps, it would 
cost him dear. He conceives I set a 
high value upon it. What woman 
does not? He talks of quitting the 
direction. I am not astonished at 
this, but every artiste of the esta- 
blishment will truly regret it. I 
think his temper much too docile 
and mild for a position requiring 
great firmness and energy of charac- 
ter. In our department his ability is 
manifest, and most useful. In all 
matters of ornamental composition, 
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in the invention of costume, the de- 
coration of the scene, and in all the 
endless variety of decorative detail 
that falls within his province and 
duty, his faultless taste pursues its 
elegant way, breathing beauty and 
attractiveness upon every object it 
touches. But this is only one and a 
subordinate branch of his arduous 
work, and his task is the more diffi- 
cult, as he has come after one who 
ee his part so admirably. 
t is doubtful whether the Opera ever 
flourished more brilliantly, or was 
ever conducted with such skill 
and vigour, as during the régime of 
M. Veron. In him was mixed up 
every element necessary to constitute 
a successful directeur :—great literary 
merit, useful, if not indispensable ; 
the nicest perception of artistic ex- 
cellence, with the exact knowledge of 
the means to develope it in the most 
favourable light; an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the public taste, and 
the skill to shape it to his purpose ; 
a most correct understanding of dra- 
matic effects; the greatest sympathy 
with his artistes (too much neglected 
by entrepreneurs), a quick insight 
into their characters, and wonderful 
expertness in availing himself of their 
weaknesses; consummate tact, irre- 
sistible energy, and a strength of will 
that overpowered all resistance. With 
such qualifications, backed by untir- 
ing industry, and vigilant attention 
to his duties, it is not wonderful that 
his operatic reign was singularly pros- 
erous, great in profit and fame to 
uimself, and eminently satisfactory 
to the public. Icame into the Opera 
at the close of his career, but in time, 
fortunately, to benefit by his direc- 
torial skill and activity. Hearing of 
my success in London, he came over 
to examine into my claims. Satisfied 
that I was not unworthy transporta- 
tion to the bright sphere he moved 
in and controlled, he made very libe- 
ral offers for myself and sister, which 
were accepted, and off we started for 
Paris. He determined that my début 
should not take place immediately, 
and he employed the interval with 
the greatest assiduity in kindling a 
curiosity in the public mind concern- 
ing me, which he inflamed to the 
highest pitch of longing. When he 
thought them sufficiently aroused, 
and the moment ripe for the event, 
he announced it with a flourish of 
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his managerial trumpet that run 
through the startled ears of al 
Paris. The night came, and 
my destiny with it. What my 
emotions were, it would be a vain 
attempt to pourtray; but I felt 
that the result decided my career, 
that I should remain a favoured and 
admired plant in this rich and co- 
veted soil, or be nipped in the bud, 
and fall withered and forgotten, 
into darkest obscurity. Every thing 
was most judiciously arranged by the 
vigilant and sagacious directeur, for 
he knew his interest would be greatly 
affected by the public decision. A 
divertissement was got up for the oc- 
casion, and it was so managed that I 
did not appear until the public im- 
patience was wound up to an almost 
intolerable point. It was contrived 
that I should appear with a close veil 
over my head and face, and which 
fell so amply down, as nearly to con- 
ceal my person. In this shrouded 
form I appeared on the stage, near to 
the lamps, and stood thus for a mi- 
nute, whilst a pantomimic colloquy 
was going on about me. ‘The house 
was silent, and almost breathless with 
expectation; my veil was thrown 
back, and instantly every opera-glass 
was levelled at my devoted head. I 
shrunk under the intensity of the 
gaze, so fixed and piercing ; I fancied 
I was burning under the ardent stare 
directed so steadily upon me. As 
glass after glass was withdrawn, the 
pent-up feelings of the house found 
relief in loud murmurs of satisfac- 
tion, as I was told, being too anxious 
to determine the point for myself. 
My dancing gave equal pleasure, and 
as the ballet went on I rose in public 
estimation, till at the close I was 
called for, and received the heartiest 
tokens of admiration and good-will, 
more than I either deserved or ex- 
pected ; yes, far more. My success 
was, indeed, a prize for me. How 
much had I not to fear from the ex- 
perienced judgment, the refined taste, 
of the French public, and the sur- 
passing merit of my rivals! Taglioni 
was then at the very height of her 
renown; the matchless creation, La 
Sylphide, had carried her reputation 
to the uttermost ends of Europe, and 
her nightly performances at the Opera 
were hailed with enthusiastic plaudits 
by her enraptured admirers; and truly 
her execution was superb and fault- 
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less. Graceful as a swan, she glided 
majestically across the scene, leaving 
in her wake mute wonder, and de- 
light. No one comprehended her 
rfection more fully,no one enjoyed 
it more heartily, than I did. Is it 
wonderful, then, that I trembled 
when I stepped forth, night after 
night, to contest with her the co- 
veted palm of superiority, and divide 
with her the spoils of public favour ? 
This rivalry, I dare say painful to 
both, was kept on for a year or two, 
when she left the Opera for Russia, 
where her success only equalled her 
great merits. I recollect one curious 
incident connected with her last bene- 
fit at the Grand Opera. She solicited 
and obtained, after much entreaty, 
the great favour from Vestris that 
he would appear on this occasion (for 
he has abandoned for ever Ja scéne) 
and dance with her a minuet. Ever 
one was moved and interested at this 
novel announcement; the artistes 
especially were gratified at this unex- 
pected opportunity of doing honour 
to le dieu de la dunse, once their mo- 
del, and still their idol. All went on 
smoothly enough, when it was whis- 
pered that the friends of Taglioni 
were concerting some extraordinary 
means to do er honour. It was 
proposed that Vestris the Great 
should crown her, with all due for- 
mality, la déese de la danse. The 
excitement and uproar this produced 
amongst her jealous compeers may 
be readily imagined ; intrigue set in- 
dustriously to work, open opposition 
was not wanting, and the directeur 
was called in and appealed to; but, 
whatever he thought, he could not 
directly interfere. The partisans of 
Taglioni were diligent, zealous, and 
persevering, and they gained their 
point. The coronation was finally 
determined on, and the hopes of all 
pretenders was thus rudely dashed to 
the ground. It was arranged that, 
after the minuet was danced, the 
whole force of the Opera should 
form in marching procession, and 
= round the stage ; Taglioni and 
estris were to occupy the centre 


oo and as they saluted the pub- 
ic in front, the envied crown was to 
be placed on her victorious head ; 
thereupon a grand galopade of the 
troupe was to follow ; of course nei- 
ther Vestris nor Taglioni was to 
share in this extraordinary procession. 
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The solemnity at length arrived; 
the minuet was executed in the most 
perfect manner. Vestris, awakened 
by this momentary return to the 
brilliant scene of his ancient glory, 
exerted himself with triumphant suc- 
cess ; the artistes regarded him with 
the keenest interest—the public at- 
tention was absorbed ; his movement 
was superb, his grace irresistible, and 
his execution faultless. Taglioni did 
her part, of course, as became her. 
The grand event was now approach- 
ing—the procession formed— Ves- 
tris, wreath in hand, took his place 
with Taglioni, all tremulous and 
eager, on his right. The march be- 
an, and these principal personages 

ad just reached the front, Vestris 
was raising his hand to deposit its 
coronal gift, when, to their joint 
horror, the orchestra struck up the 
inspiring, boisterous, torrent-like, ga- 
lopade! Down came the whole art- 
istic force of the establishment, with 
an impetus that carried every thing 
before it; Vestris took to instant 
flight—Taglioni likewise fled; and 
the desired, hated coronation was 
thus prevented in the very act of 
consummation, and of course aban- 
doned for ever. ‘Taglioni instituted 
immediate inquiry into this provok- 
ing contre-temps. ‘The leader of the 
orchestra was called for, who apolo- 
= for his mistake, but insisted that 

e received the signal to begin—who 
gave it was never known; whether 
some wag was bent on spoiling the 
sport, or whether it was mere acci- 
dent, was never exactly discovered. 
There were many who declared it 
was an adroit manceuvre of Mons. le 
Directeur to keep peace within his 
disturbed boundaries, and restore or- 
der among his agitated and discon- 
tented subjects. 

M. Veron retired from the Opera 
with a large fortune and undimi- 
nished fame. To the last he was 
enterprising, persevering, and suc- 
cessful. He gained largely by his 
experience in matters of business. He 
engaged me for a limited period at a 
certain sum. I demanded, on succeed- 
ing, that he would extend the term, 
which he readily did; but I disco- 
vered afterwards that I should have 
acted wiser to let the term run out, 
and ask more for a second one. 

But to return to present events. I 
have to deplore the departure from 
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Paris of my powerful and truly dis- 
interested patron, Mrs.G——. Iam 
indebted to her for numberless ci- 
vilities and kindnesses, that have laid 
me under the deepest obligations. The 
more I have become acquainted with 
her the greater has grown my attach- 
ment, the higher has risen my re- 
6 Hers is a masculine mind, 
that I can lean upon as a sure and 
strong prop. Her counsel is good 
and refreshing to me; and sorely I 
stand in need of it, surrounded as 
I am by dangers and temptations, 
that make my life a perpetual strug- 
gle, and no one really interested in 
my welfare enough to guide me ju- 
diciously, or sustain me firmly and 
boldly. If I have found, as I think, 
such a friend at last, I shall regard 
— as truly fortunate. 

was driving yesterday through 
the crowded streets, when I heard my 
name loudly proclaimed, and on 
turning round observed some one 
beckoning me with great vehemence 
to stop. I did so, and the person 
came dashing recklessly through 
mud and water to my carriage-door. 
It was no other than M. Laporte, 
of Her Majesty’s Theatre, London. 
He came in hot haste, and at the 
last moment, to engage me to be- 
gin his season the commencement 
of next month. Difficulties presented 
themselves, but the negotiation was 
agreed to be carried on next day. 
How like Laporte to neglect his most 
important business to the latest hour, 
and then with what fiery energy he 
sets to work to redeem his impru- 
dence! He is a very clever person, 
and has, too, that peculiar suavity of 
manner and warmth of address that 
make friends of all he approaches. 
He has various and high qualifica- 
tions for his position, and, were he 
more steady in the performance of 
duties, doubtless his affairs would 
thrive better. He has been singu- 
larly fortunate in his managerial ca- 
reer whilst at the Opera. He derived 
immense profits from Sontag’s suc- 
cess, and is said to have left the 
Opera for Covent Garden Theatre 
with a fortune of 30,000/., which he 
entirely lost in the latter speculation. 
His habits, I have heard, are irre- 
gular; he thinks nothing of passing 
whole nights in gay carouse, and im- 
pairing health in sumptuous living 
and reckless waste. He is an ad- 
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mirable actor. I have enjoyed some 
of his performances so highly as to 
make me regret he did not confine 
himself altogether to the scene as a 
performer, and leave to some one of 
calmer mind and more business-like 
habits the tedious and complicated 
details of theatrical management. 


My dear Mrs. G——. Many 
thanks, and hearty ones, for your 
flattering and affectionate remem- 
brances of me. I feared, that on 
your return to your elegant home 
you would give yourself entirely up 
to pursuits and friends far more con- 
genial to your lofty taste, and that 
your petted protégée would cease any 
onger to occupy your thoughts, or 
interest your feelings. These appre- 
hensions are happily put to flight by 
your charming letter, so full of kind 
sympathy and good counsel ; I accept 
gratefully the one, as I hope to profit 
by the other. Believe me, that I 
became quite ¢ériste after your re- 
gretted departure. I had become so 
much accustomed to your delightful 
society and sprightly engaging con- 
versation, that the sudden loss of 
both left quite a void in my time 
and feelings, that as yet no substitute 
has adequately filled up. How plea- 
sant it was, of a dry, clear, winter's 
day, to stroll with you in some de- 
serted part of those lovely gardens 
of the Tuileries, with its fine statues, 
half-starting into life; its sparkling 
fountains, its commanding terraces, 
and delightful vistas; and then lis- 
ten, as we walked arm-in-arm, to 
your familiar but beautiful expres- 
sion of thought, that took me up 
with them, on their strong pinions, 
and carried me through unaccus- 
tomed regions of reflection, where 
every thing was new, startling, and 
pleasing; and then, as we turned, 
your conversation would take a new 
channel and descend to me, asking 
questions of my strange history, that 
revealed so true an interest, so re- 
fined a curiosity, that I delighted to 
answer and explain. How deeply 
was I gratified, too, at your unre- 
cule exclamations of wonder and 
satisfaction at the simplicity and al- 
most monotonous regularity of my 
life, which has been but a series of 
theatrical engagements, filled up with 
very hard mae and moderate gains. 
True, events of marked interest and 
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deep pathos dot it here and there, but 
the canvass of my artistic life is cover- 
ed over with constant annoyances 
and petty details. It seemed stale 
and insipid enough to me, but yet you 
found in it food for curious comment 
and romantic reflection, giving it some 
charm in my eye it never had before. 
Your candid, honest frankness acted 
like a spell upon me. My nature 
warmed again in the soft sunshine of 
those enkindling sentiments you so 
glowingly expressed, and the early 
openness and naiveté of my disposi- 
tion became again evident ; the reserve 
and cold caution I am obliged to 
wear as an armour against the in- 
truding, assailing selfishness of the 
world, I dared to throw aside in your 
presence, and to sport and play in all 
the innocent freedom of thought and 
expression that is to me as sweet as 
it israre and novel. I loved to hear 
you talk of my past, of “ the triumphs 
and trials of my meteoric existence,”as 
it sparkled in youreye. Familiarity 
and repetition Sore robbed it ofnearly 
all its interest inmy dull view. You 
have often expressed your amazement 
and anger at the heavy load of injury 
which scandal, malignant and perse- 
vering, has heaped on my name. 
Your heart has beat high with in- 
dignation as facts have falsified the 
calumnies that have made my 
home, cast where it might be, their 
hideous resting-place ; and then, to 
my follies how just, how indulgent 
you have been! Your words of 
comfort are still ringing in my ears, 
“ Each of us must shoulder the fardel 
of her sins, hoping she may make a 
tolerable ‘ set-off” of virtues and ex- 
piatory sacrifices.” Yes, I feel, chére 
amie, that my acquaintance with you 
will give a new and more pleasing 
aspect to my life; its feverish ex- 
citement will be replaced by soberer 
joys, and, if less romantic, it will be 
at least more rational. 

I have little news to send you. The 
greater part of my time is consumed 
now in completing my preparations 
for my American campaign that you 
have encouraged me to look forward 
to with such sanguine hopes. Hea- 
ven grant that all your good wishes 
may be realised! Have you heard 
of the event of the week, the produc- 
tion of the Count Walewski’s play, 
L’ Ecole du Monde ? For weeks back, 
expectation has been greatly excited 
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by the rumours that have reached 
the public ear through a hundred 
channels, of what might be expected 
from this brilliant comedy. Little did 
any one anticipate that all would 
end so tragically. The prestige that 
surrounds, like a halo, its noble 
author, contributed a good deal to the 
curiosity that prevailed. His im- 
perial descent, his various accom- 
plishments, graces of person, set off 
by manners the most pleasing and 
dignified, have made him the lion 
and the pet of salons and boudoirs, 
even in Paris, where competition for 
notoriety and favour runs so high. 
In a luckless hour, doubtless to re- 
lieve the ennui of fashionable dissi- 
pation, he betook himself to writing 
a play for the Théatre Frangais. 
This threw all coteries, literary and 
titled, into a ferment of anxiety and 
expectation. The committee of the 
“ Francais” cheerfully accepted the 
drama, and every rehearsal confirmed 
the good opinions entertained. ‘The 
eventful night of representation came, 
big with the destiny of play and author. 
The theatre shone resplendent with 
the bright eyesof many a high-ranked 
dame, sparkling with delightful an- 
ticipation. All ranks and coteries 
sent forth its choicest representations 
to do honour to this solemnity — wit, 
talent, fame, beauty, distinction, and 
haute position, were labelled, broad 
and clearly, on almost every specta- 
tor of the thick throng, that lined the 
loges, covered the parterre, and filled 
every corner of the building. It was 
a sight and a compliment to make 
any author proud—an ovation that 
would have flattered Moliére. But 
what a catastrophe! The curtain 
rose, the play went on, the perform- 
ers exerted themselves to the utmost, 
the sprightly group was never more 
alert and gay; but scene followed 
scene, and fainter and fainter became 
the hopes of friends, keener and 
deeper the satisfaction of rivals ; act 
succeeded act, till the dénouement 
overtook both play and author. The 
fate of both was no longer doubtful ; 
and the chilly, funereal silence that 
prevailed, expressed it all too signi- 
ficantly. Yes, the poor, dramatic 
bantling, the first-born of its noble 
and clever parent, drew but a few 
short, convulsive breaths, and ex- 
pired; but if any thing could soften 
so bitter a dispensation, it might 
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have been found in the pomp and 
circumstance that presided over its 
interment. I cannot express to you 
my sincere disappointment and re- 
gret at this unlooked-for result, for 
every one admits and admires the 
extreme cleverness of Walewski. How 
he could have failed with such a sub- 
ject, after such opportunity and with 
such ability, is the wonder that sets 
speculation all afloat. His play has 
certainly various and great merits — 
it has all the materials of success: com- 
position well chosen and duly com- 
bined, much literary beauty, but yet 
it lacks the essence to give it popular 
favour—it wants the vitality to make 
it breathe and move, enlisting your 
sympathies, and opening up the 
sealed fountains of the heart. What 
is the mystery that makes the writing 
a good play so difficult? Why is it 
that minds that vanquish all else, 
spend their force in vain on this 
common, but dangerous field? What 
are the means, where is hidden the 
recipe, for dramatic success? I know 
M. Scribe well enough to have ex- 
tracted this secret, that is almost ex- 
clusively his, for failure with this 
Nestor of dramatists would be as 
marvellous as complete success with 
his less fortunate compeers. ‘To 
others, however, whom it more con- 
cerns, will I leave the task of ex- 
ploring this dark and intricate sub- 
ject. I will content myself with 
merely this remark, that theatrical 
authors owe far more to their prac- 
tical actors, the urtistes, than is either 
known or acknowledged. Within 
my own province of ballet, I may be 
allowed to speak ; and if the strange- 
ly-fashioned and _ ill-constructed 
things that authors bring you for 
acceptance were put on the stage, 
with all their imperfections on their 
head, many a name's bright renown 
would be damned by failure the 
most complete and mortifying. In- 
deed, there is hardly an instance 
where the ballet produced bears even 
a family resemblance to the one pre- 
sented ; and I know that it is in no 
way different with other dramatic 
compositions of a more pretending 
order. I have heard, well authenti- 
cated, many curious anecdotes I for- 
bear repeating, concerning some of 
the proudest names of contemporary 
literature, to what a ludicrous de- 
gree they are indebted for popular 
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favour to the wit and genius of ob- 
scure or utterly unknown writers, 
who are happy in the adoption of 
their works by some high-sounding 
name in vogue. In England it is 
not otherwise. I was lately informed 
that a celebrated play, The School 
for Scandal, attributed to one of 
your distinguished authors, Sheridan, 
was, in fact, not his; that it was 
sent to him for examination, whilst 
manager, and that seeing its great 
merit, he contrived to retain it for 
months, till he declared it lost. The 
title of it was his own, and perhaps 
some alterations. ‘Truly Fame is an 
accident, and most rarely wears its 
own chaplet. P * = 

I find it impossible to continue my 
letter, so often am I called away by 
interruptions that hunt me thickly ; 
visitors roll in upon me in one un- 
ceasing tide. Adieu, et bon voyage, 
ring in my ears all day long, so little 
recollection have I of the kindly 
voices that pronounce these parting 
benedictions. A countryman of 
yours was presented to me to-day by 
a mutual friend, Colonel W——e; 
very prepossessing in his exterior, 
and of fine address. He has an un- 
mistakable air of bon ton, and has 
evidently lived in your best circles. 
He spoke kindly, or condescendingly, 
of America, where some distant 
branches of his family are residing. 
He has clearly a very indis- 
tinct notion of their whereabouts, 
and I am pretty sure he will never 
venture on a personal inquiry after 
it or them. It is amusing to listen 
to the undisguised expressions 
of horror of all my fashionable ac- 
quaintance at my romantic project. 
It is not that they are incapable of 
some curiosity to see what may be seen 
in the New World, but to traverse it 
would be, to most of them, worse 
than condemnation to solitary im- 
prisonment on land. A ludicrous 
story was circulated a short time since 
of M.d’A——, who received a hand- 
some legacy from a West India 
relative. ‘This flattering mark of 
good feeling threw him into trans- 
ports of very sincere gratitude, but 
it so happened that it was necessary, 
to get possession of the coveted doub- 
loons, to go after them. Every ingeni- 
ous means in the world were employed 
to escape this heavy penalty and 
charm the distant treasure to his 
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longing bourse ; but neither law nor 
magic could aid him, and at length 
he desperately resolved to go. Pre- 
parations were made with all possible 
solemnity, at the bidding, in fact, a 
final adieu to the world. And who 
leaves Paris without some such sen- 
sation? His will was made, and his 
friends parted from with the funereal 
aspect of a man going he knew not 
siete, He reached Havre, and 
found himself aboard. The ship 
was getting under weigh, when his 
face underwent a mortal change, and, 
with the desperation of one bereft, 
he insisted on landing. “ Je renonce 
mon argent, et je renonce mon voy- 
age,” he cried. Once more on shore, 
he turned a complacent look on ship 
and sea, and then averted his 
eyes for ever, quietly declaring, 
“ Qu’il aimait bien les poissons, mais 
pas assez d’étre mangé par eux.” 
‘This is the most practical illustration 
of the feeling here as to such a voy- 
age. I have some misgivings lest I 
shall beat a similar ignominious re- 
treat. My places are taken, and my 
name will go if not its owner. I 
learn that a distinguished leader of 
our haut ton, la Comtesse de Merlin, 
will be a fellow-passenger. This en- 
courages me. 1 have still another 
example in an American lady, a 
Mad. Moulton, living for some time 
back in Paris in much splendour. 
Her salons have been a good deal 
frequented, for the French, like 
other people, have a sharp instinct 
for a fine house and good cheer. 
Who hoists a hospitable banner of 
this kind is not long without an 
army of hungry adherents. The 
Americans seem a truly generous 
people. I hear they give their days 
to the accumulation of money, but it 
appears their nights are devoted to 
its liberal expenditure. Some of the 
finest fetes of Paris are under Ame- 
rican auspices, for they ambitiously 
rival, in princely display, some of 
our grandest seigneurs. Tout le 
monde is talking now of a sumptuous 
festival at an American grandee’s, 
Colonel Thorn, whose brilliant equi- 

ages are the admiration of Paris. 
He occupied a spacious mansion be- 
longing to Madame Adelaide, which 
he fitted up with fairy magnifi- 
cence and perfect taste. It seems 
odd, that a simple foreigner, without 
the prestige of rank or family, should 
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have achieved a position so firm and 
elevated as Monsieur Thorn is ad- 
mitted to enjoy. His glittering 
salons are the favourite resort of the 
most distinguished of title and posi- 
tion in Paris. Ido not know by what 
conjuring he has arrived at such 
a consummation; but he must have 
merit, tact, and wealth, in large pro- 
portions, to be able to retain it so 
successfully. His equipages, stud, 
and servants, are quite upon a royal 
scale; and, in spite of calumnious 
insinuations to the contrary, there 
must be some money left in America 
to sustain such an outlay. It seems 
he is a good deal railed at by some of 
his inconsiderate countrymen, who 
think, as he is so well able to enter- 
tain them, that it is very improper 
he does not. The malcontents quite 
overlook the conventional usages of 
polite society, and forget that per- 
sons must have some claim on the 
hospitality of another before they 
can indulge in vague accusations of 
indifference or neglect. Ihave heard 


directly from the colonel’s friends, 


that he is most attentive and court- 
eous to all who come sufficiently 
authenticated, but that he reserves 
the harmless privilege of excluding 
those he does not know, and who 
have no further title to civilities than 
the common one of a commoncountry. 
A number of droll anecdotes have 
circulated through Paris on this sub- 
ject, and I listen greedily to any 
thing American, as it may help to 
enlighten me, when it is so desirable 
I should be well informed of the 
character of this marked and peculiar 
people. 

I remember being greatly enter- 
tained at a diverting story of some 
untaught American, who, finding 
himself in Paris, and left entirely to 
his own resources for amuse- 
ment, bethought himself of his 
far - famed countryman, Colonel 
O——, and determined on paying 
him a friendly visit. It so fell 
out, that on the evening selected 
the colonel was entertaining, at a 
grand diner de cérémonie, the —_ 
diplomatique; and at the time the 
unknown guest arrived, attired, most 
unceremoniously, inan antique frock- 
coat and muddy boots, the dinner 
was still going on. He passed the 
wondering domestics by a quiet de- 
claration of his friendly object of 
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seeing the colonel, and entering one 
of the numerous salons, proceeded 
leisurely to inspect the furniture, 
books, prints, &c., and at last seated 
himself’ comfortably before the fire, 
with his feet planted securely against 
the rich marble mantel-piece. The 
great doors of the salle -da- manger, 
which happened to be shut, were 
suddenly thrown open, and the dis- 
tinguished company were thrown into 
a state of dismay which baffled 
description ; but the easy non- 
chalance of the intruder was ade- 
quate to the emergency; and after 
taking a long-drawn stare at the 
ribands and stars that saluted his 
curious eyes, he rose, in the most 
cheerful spirit, to shake hands with 
the ain who, by this time, had 
made his way to the undistinguished 
object of all this sensation. He ex- 
jlained, in a few words, that he had 
Sool folks talk a deal of the colonel’s 
fine house, and the very pretty 
things in it, and sohe had come totake 
a look, and he was highly gratified 
with every thing he saw. This was 
a critical moment for our hero; but 
the astonished host displayed great 
judgment and good feeling in telling 
him, familiarly, to make himself at 
home, which he declared, very truly, 
he had done already. The matter 
was explained to the puzzled com- 
pany, and caused great amusement 
from its singularity. The “ unbid- 
den one” became quite the lion of the 
soirée ; and in going away—which he 
did at last—he assured his good- 
natured entertainer, that he was so 
highly pleased with so many agree- 
able attentions, that he would do 
them the favour of his meee fre- 
quently during his stay in Paris, 
and it was not his fault that he did 
not. 


You wonder, in the midst of hurry 
and bustle, I can find time to write 
you so lengthily ; but I love to re- 
new intercourse with you, even in 
this unsatisfactory way. Next week 
I hope to salute you. Till then, 
adieu. 


London, March 1841. 
Ma chére Thérése, —Such a run 
as I had of it from Paris to London, 
from opera to opera, last week, was 
quicker work * any travelling 
part of my life of vagabondage that 
1 can remember. Away we went 
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from the moment I waved you my 
last adieu, rattling, chattering, and 
splashing over rough causeways and 
muddy roads, the rain beating hard 
against the windows of my caléche, 
and the wind sharply whistling 
around us, till, with a loud crackin 
of —_ we entered, at eleven o’cloc 
at night, the quiet town of Bou- 
logne. The packet left at midnight, 
and we had hardly time to stretch 
our wearied limbs before we were 
summoned aboard, and, committing 
to the careful keeping of my land- 
lord, the truest and most comfortable 
of carriages, that I part from as an 
old friend, bound to me by a thousand 
agreeable associations, I descended into 
the confined and odorous cabin of the 
uneasy steamer, whose rolling gave 
token of the boisterous weather that 
awaited us, and I gave myself up 
to sea-sickness and every concomi- 
tant horror. 

I reached my lodgings near Bel- 
oon Square late on Friday, re- 
rearsed, yet half-asleep, on Saturday 
morning, and made my rentrée be- 
fore my old friends, the English pub- 
lic, the same evening. I did not 
distinctly feel that I had exchanged 
capital and people, till my eye wan- 
dered, wonderingly, over the dim 
and vast area of Her Majesty's Thea- 
tre. The contrast of this cheerless 
expanse to the sunny and elegant 
aspect of the French Opera was 
striking and chilly enough to wake 
me up thoroughly to my where- 
abouts, and, in truth, my first sensa- 
tions were not the most agreeable. 
There is something peculiarly re- 
pelling in this theatre to the fasti- 
dious eye of the continental artiste, 
accustomed to brighter decorations 
and a more tasteful distribution of 
the salle. Nothing can be in worse 
taste than the ornaments so scantily 
scattered over the house; and then 
how dull and inelegant is the effect 
of six tiers of boxes, of extraordinary 
height, all split up and divided into 
small compartments, closely resem- 
bling pigeon-holes, or, liker still, the 
cabin-berths of a steam-packet, with 
their dusky red curtains, that look 
as if they came off the same piece. 
It almost gave me a qualm to regard 
them; but, en revanche, I have heard 
the best singer declare that no 
house was more favourable to the 
voice, that, notwithstanding its great 
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extent, they filled it with little effort, 
and that its rebound was most har- 
monious and agreeable. I received, 
of course, a cordial reception, for 
the English are hospitable and kind 
in their greetings to strangers, and 
hearty in their welcome to well- 
remembered favourites, and I feel 
it is not presumption in me, at 
resent writing, to class myself 
in the latter ‘happy category. I 
like the English greatly; and who 
dozs not? There is solidity and 
certainty in their character that 
may be reposed on in friendship, 
and measured in enmity; nothing 
shallow, treacherous, or base, dis- 
figures their moral  escutcheon. 
These are noble traits that elevate 
and dignify the nation they adorn, 
but the truth must be told, they are 
likewise very cold, formal, and cau- 
tious, even to suspicion, in manner. 
The higher classes are formidably so 
in their intercourse with strangers, 
and very affected in their communi- 
cation with each other. No offence 
to my noble patron, I trust. The 
middle class is less marked by these 
forbidding peculiarities; but from top 
to bottom, through this verystratum of 
society, run certain dark veins, chiefly 
of demeanour, that disfigure greatly 
the natural beauty of their true but 
latent character. Every where in 
public the conduct of all classes is 
peculiar, and different from any thing 
I am at all familiar with. In the 
Opera House especially, my own 
sphere, and where I havea right to 
make my observations, I contemplate 
them with curiosity. The aristocracy 
are haughty in their bearing, but they 
sustain it well in dress and general 
tenour. Certainly, nowhere in the 
world does one see more splendid 
toilettes among the women, or more 
tasteful dressing among the men— 
the rich jewels of the former, and the 
white cravats of the latter, are pro- 
minent features, and both effective ; 
but, after all, they are not natural, 
they deport themselves as if consci- 
ous the parterre was looking at them. 
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Whilst the parterre, the people, most 
respectably represented at 10s. 6d. a- 
head, how dothey act? what is their 
aspect,—their physiologie, as the 
French have it? How different from 
the free and easy don’t-care-ism of 
continental pits; wholly absorbed 
in the dramatic event before them, 
and indifferent or unconscious of 
what their titled neighbours may 
think or feel. The latter give them- 
selves up to the exhilarating influ- 
ence of fine music, or the luring se- 
ductions of the ballet; but of the 
hundreds who fill the benches of the 
Italian Opera, how few there are who 
devote themselves to the artists or the 
scene. How much more of their at- 
tention is directed to the stars and 
ribands of the greater actors who fill 
the boxes about them. There are 
reasons for this; for, in England, the 
opportunities are rare, indeed, to see 
these distinguished personages; and 
at the Opera, hours may be agreeably 
occupied in studying the lineaments 
of faces that are not more attractive, 
perhaps, than many on the stage ; 
but that they happen to belong to 
people who have made them histori- 
cal and interesting. But you are 
yawning, by this time, over my stage- 
reflections, so let us to other matters. 
The Gipsy is performing till we can 
get the Tarantule ready; and how 
strange it seems to me, Thérése, not 
to see you at my side, as ever till 
this painful moment of our first se- 
paration. Need I tell you how heavily 
your absence afflicts me, and I now 
discover how much you have light- 
ened my professional labours by 
neg vigilance and attention to end- 
ess important details. How I shall 
get along without you hence- 
forth I know not. Oh, dear! when 
I think how the days speed on, 
and the rapid approach of my now 
really decided departure, I am half 
inclined to bolt and turn back again. 
Don’t be astonished if you see me 
bounce in upon you some beau matin 
next month. 
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The Argument.— Mr. Yorke having despatched to Mr. Titmarsh, in 
Switzerland, a box of novels (carriage paid), the latter returns to Oliver an 
essay upon the same, into which he introduces a variety of other interesting 


discourse. 


He treats of the severity of critics ; of his resolution to reform in 


that matter, and of the nature of poets; of Irishmen; of Harry Lorrequer, 
and that Harry is a sentimental writer; of Harry's critics; of Tom Burke ; 


of Ro 


ry O’More; of the young Pretender and the Duke of Bordeaux ; of 


Irish Repeal and Repeal songs; concerning one of which he addresseth to 


Rory O’More words of tender reproach. 


in the box, viz. The Miser’s Son, and The Burgomaster of Berlin. 
stoweth a parting benediction on Boz. 


Some few—very few years since, dear 
sir, in our hot youth, when Will the 
Fourth was king, it was the fashion of 
many young and ardent geniuses who 
contributed their share of high spirits 
to tht columns of this Magazine, to 
belabour with unmerciful ridicule al- 
most all the writers of this country 
of England, to sneer at their scholar- 
ship, to question their talents, to 
shout with fierce laughter over their 
faults historical, poetical, grammati- 
cal, and sentimental; and thence to 
leave the reader to deduce our (the 
critic’s) own immense superiority in 
all the points which we questioned 
in all the world beside. I say our, 
because the undersigned Michael An- 
gelo has handled the tomahawk as 
well as another, and has a scalp or 
two drying in his lodge. 

Those times, dear Yorke, are past. 
I found you, on visiting London last 
year, grown fat (pardon me for say- 
ing so)—fat and peaceful. Your 
children clambered smiling about 
your knee. You did not disdain to 
cut bread and butter for them ; and, 
as you poured out their milk and 
water at supper, I could not but see 
that you, too, had imbibed much of 
that sweet and wholesome milk of 
human kindness, at which in youth 
we are ready to sneer as a vapid 
and unprofitable potion ; but whereof 
as manhood advances, we are daily 
more apt to recognise the healthful 
qualities. For of all diets good 
humour is the most easy of diges- 
tion; if it does not create that mad 
boisterous flow of spirits which greater 
excitement causes, it has yet a mirth 
of its own, pleasanter, truer, and more 
lasting than the intoxication of spark- 
ling satire ; above all, one rises the 
next morning without fever or head- 
ach, and without the dim and fright- 


He mentioneth other novels found 


He be- 


ful consciousness of having broken 
somebody’s undeserving bones in a 
frolic, while under the satirical frenzy. 
You are grown mild — we are all 
grown mild. I saw Morgan Rattler 
going home with a wooden horse for 

is little son. Men and fathers, we 
can assault men and fathers no more. 

Besides, a truth dawns upon the 
mature mind, which may thus be put 
by interrogation. Because a critic, 
deeming A and B to be blockheads for 
whom utter destruction is requisite, 
forthwith sets to work to destroy them, 
is it clear that the public are inter- 
ested in that work of demolition, and 
that they admire the critic hugely 
for his pains? At my present mature 
age, I am inclined to think that the 
nation does not much care for this 
sort of executiveness; and that it 
looks upon the press- Mohawks (thisis 
not the least personal) as it did upon 
the gallant young noblemen who used 
a few years since to break the heads 
of policemen, and paint apothecaries’ 
shops pea-green, -— with amusement, 
mealies but with any thing but re- 
spect and liking. And as those young 
noblemen, recognising the justice of 
public opinion, have retired to their 
estates, which they are now occupied 
peacefully in administering and im- 
proving, so have the young earls and 
marquesses of the court of Reaina of 
Regent Street ay subsided into 
the tillage of the pleasant fields of 
literature, and the cultivation of the 
fresh green crops of good-humoured 
thought. My litttle work on the 
differential calculus, for instance, is 
in a most advanced state; and you 
will correct me if I break a confidence 
in saying, that your translation of the 
first hundred and ninety-six chapters 
of the Mahabarata will throw some 
extraordinary light upon a subject 
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most intensely interesting to England, 
viz. the Sanscrit theosophy. 

This introduction, then, will have 

repared you for an exceedingly 
Raabe and laudatory notice of the 
packet of works which you were 
good enough to send me, and which, 
though they doubtless contain a great 
deal that the critic would not write 
(from the extreme delicacy of his 
taste and the vast range of his learn- 
ing), also contain, between ourselves, 
a great deal that the critic could not 
write if he would ever so; and this is 
a truth which critics are sometimes 
apt to forget in their judgments of 
works of fiction. As a rustical boy, 
hired at twopence per week, may 
fling stones at the blackbirds and 
drive them off and possibly hit one 
or two, yet if he get into the hedge 
and begin to sing, he will make a 
wretched business of the music, and 
Lubin and Colin and the dullest 
swains of the village will laugh egre- 
giously at his folly; so the critic 
employed to assault the poet... . 
But the rest of the simile is obvious, 
and will be apprehended at once by 
a person of your experience. 

The fact is, that the blackbirds of 
letters — the harmless, kind singing 
creatures who line the hedge-sides 
and chirp and twitter as nature bade 
them (they can no more help singing, 
these poets, than a flower can help 
smelling sweet), have been treated 
much too ruthlessly by the watch- 
boys of the press, who have a love 
for flinging stones at the little inno- 
cents, and pretend that it is their 
duty, and that every wren or sparrow 
is likely to destroy a whole field of 
wheat, or to turn out a monstrous 
bird of prey. Leave we these vain 
sports and savage pastimes of youth, 
and turn we to the benevolent philo- 
sophy of maturer age. 

A characteristic of the Irish writers 
and people, which has not been at all 
appreciated by the English, is, I think, 
that of extreme melancholy. All 
Trish stories are sad, all humorous 
Irish songs are sad; there is never a 
burst of laughter excited by them 
but, as I fancy, tears are near at 
hand; and from Castle Rackrent 
downwards, every Hibernian tale that 
I have read is sure to leave a sort of 
woeful, tender impression. Mr. Carle- 
ton’s books — and he is by far the 
greatest genius who has written of 
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Trish life—are pre-eminently melan- 
choly. Griffin's best novel, The 
Collegians, has the same painful cha- 
racter ; and I have always been sur- 
prised, while the universal English 
critic has been laughing over the 
stirring stories of Harry Lorrequer, 
that he has not recognised the fund 
of sadness beneath. ‘The most jovial 
song that I know of in the Irish 
language, is “ The Night before Larry 
was stretched ;” but along with the 
joviality, you always carry the im- 
pression of the hanging the next 
morning. “The Groves of Blarney,” 
is the richest nonsense that the world 
has known since the days of Rabelais; 
but is it not very pathetic nonsense ? 
The folly is uttered with a sad 
look, and to the most lament- 
able wailing music: it affects you 
like the jokes of Lear’s fool. An 
Irish landscape conveys the same im- 
pression. You may walk all Ireland 
through, and hardly see a cheerful 
one ; and whereas at five miles from 
the spot where this is published or 
read in England, you may be sure to 
light upon some prospect of English 
nature smiling in plenty, rich in 
comfort, and delightfully cheerful, 
however simple and homely, the 
finest and richest landscape in Ireland 
always appeared to me to be sad, and 
the people corresponded with the 
place. But we in England have 
adopted our idea of the Irishman, 
and, like the pig-imitator’s audience 
in the fable (which simile is not to 
be construed into an opinion on the 
writer's part that the Irish resemble 
pigs, but simply that the Saxon is 
dull of comprehension), we will have 
the sham Irishman in preference to 
the real one, and will ouah at the 
poor wag, whatever his mood may be. 
The romance-writers and dramatists 
have wronged the Irish cruelly (and 
so has every Saxon among them, 
the O’Connellites will say) in mis- 
representing him as they have done. 
What a number of false accounts, 
for instance, did poor Power give to 
English play-goers about Ireland! 
He led Cockneys to suppose that all 
that Irish gaiety was natural and 
constant; that Paddy was in a per- 
petual whirl of high spirits and 
whisky; for ever screeching and 
whooping mad songs and wild jokes ; 
a being entirely devoid of artifice 
and calculation: it is only after an 
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Englishman has seen the country 
that he learns how false these jokes 
are ; how sad these high spirits, and 
how cunning and fitful that exuber- 
rant joviality, which we have been 
made to fancy are the Irishman’s 
every-day state of mind. There is, 
for example, the famous Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger of Sheridan, at whose 
humours we all laugh delightfully. 
He is the most real character, in all 
that strange company of we er 
and swindlers who people Sheridan's 
lays; and I think the most profound- 
y Gamal ofall the poor Irish knight's 
jokes are only on the surface. He is 
ah ~~ all through the comedy, 
il is fun no more real than his 
Irish estate. He makes others laugh, 
but he does not laugh himself; as 
Falstaff does, and Sydney Smith, and 
a few other hearty humorists of 
the British sort. 

So when he reads in the “ Opinions 
of the Press” how the provincial 
journalists are affected with Mr. 
Lever’s books, how the Doncaster 
Argus declares, “ We have literally 
roared with laughter over the last 
number of Our Mess ;” or the Manz 
Mercury vows it has “ absolutely 
burst with cachinnation over the 
facetia of friend Harry Lorrequer ; 
or the Bungay Beacon has been ob- 
liged to call in two printer's devils to 
hold the editorial sides while perus- 
ing Charles O’ Malley’s funny stories ; 
let the reader be assured that he has 
fallen upon critical opinions not worth 
the having. It is impossible to yell 
with laughter through thirty-two 
pages. Laughter, to be worth having, 
can only come by fits and now and 
then. ‘The main body of your laugh- 
ter-inspiring book must be calm ; and 
if we may be allowed to give an 
opinion about Lorrequer after all that 
has been said for and against him, 
after the characteristics of boundless 
merriment which the English critic 
has found in him, and the abuse 
which the Irish writers have hurled 
at him for presenting degrading pic- 
tures of the national character, it 
would be to enter a calm protest 
against both opinions, and say that 
the author's characteristic is not 
humour, but sentiment, — neither 
more nor less than sentiment, in spite 
of all the rollicking and bawling, and 
the songs of Micky Free, and the 
horse-racing, and punch-making, and 
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charging, and steeple-chasing —the 
quality of the Lorrequer stories seems 
to me to be extreme delicacy, sweet- 
ness, and kindliness of heart. The 
— are for the most part artificial, 
the fond is sadness, as appears to me 
to 7 that of most Irish writing and 
ople. 

Certain Irish critics will rise up in 
arms against this dictum, and will 
fall foul of the author of the paradox 
and of the subject of these present 
remarks too. For while we have 
been almost universal in our praise 
of Lorrequer in England, no man has 
been more fiercely buffeted in his 
own country, Mr. O'Connell himself 
taking the lead to attack this kindly 
and gentle writer, and thundering 
out abuse at him from his cathedra 
in the Corn Exchange. A strange 
occupation this for a statesman! 
Fancy Sir Robert Peel taking occa- 
sion to bring Martin Chuzzlewit be- 
fore the House of Commons ; or the 
American President rapping Sam 
Slick over the knuckles in the thirty- 
fourth column of his speech; or Lord 
Brougham attacking Mr. Albert 
Smith in the privy-council ! 

The great Corn-Exchange critic 
says that Lorrequer has sent abroad 
an unjust opinion of the Irish cha- 
racter, which he (the Corn-Exchange 
critic) is upholding by words and ex- 
ample. On this signal, the Irish Li- 
beral journals fall foul of poor Harry 
with a ferocity which few can appre- 
ciate in this country, where the 
labours of our Hibernian brethren of 
the press are little read. But you 
would fancy from the Nation that 
the man is a stark traitor and incen- 
diary ; that he has written a libel 
against Ireland, such as merits cord 
and fire! O patriotic critic! what 
Brutus-like sacrifices will the lite- 
rary man not commit! what a noble 
ca rena independence he has! 

ow free from envy he is! how 
pleased with his neighbour's success! 
and yet how ready (on public 
grounds—of course, only on public 
grounds) to attack his nearest friend 
and closest acquaintance! Although 
he knows that the success of one 
man of letters is the success of all, 
that with every man who rises a 
score of others rise too, that to make 
what has hitherto been a struggling 
and uncertain calling an assured and 
respectable one, it is necessary that 
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some should succeed greatly, and 
that every man who lives by his pen 
should, therefore, back the efforts and 
applaud the advancement of his bro- 
ther; yet the virtues of professional 
literature are so obstinately republi- 
can, that it will acknowledge no 
honours, help no friend, have all on 
a level ; and so the Irish press is at 
present martyrising the most success- 
ful member of its body. His books 
— they were very pleasant, 
Tory and Liberal applauded alike 
the good-humoured and _kind- 
hearted writer, who quarrelled with 
none, and amused all. But his pub- 
lishers sold twenty thousand of his 
books. He was a monster from that 
moment, a doomed man; if a man 
can die of articles, Harry Lorrequer 
ought to have yielded up the ghost 
long ago. 

Lorrequer’s military propensities 
have been objected to strongly by 
his squeamish Hibernian en. 
I freely confess, for my part, that 
there is a great deal too much fight- 
ing in the Lorrequerian romances for 
my taste, an endless clashing of sa- 
bres, unbounded alarums, “ cham- 
bers” let off (as in the old Shakspeare 
stage-directions), the warriors drive 
one another on and off the stage until 
the quiet citizen is puzzled by their 
interminable evolutions, and gets a 
headach with the smell of the pow- 
der. But is Lorrequer the only man 
in Ireland who is fond of military 
spectacles? Why do ten thousand 
people go to the Phaynix Park twice 
a-week ? Why does the Nation news- 
paper publish those edifying and 
Christian war-songs ? ‘And who is it 
that prates about the Irish at Water- 
loo, and the Irish at Fontenoy, and 
the Irish at Seringapatam, and the 
Irish at Timbuctoo? If Mr. O’Con- 
nell, like a wise rhetorician, chooses, 
and very een to flatter the na- 
tional military passion, why should 
not Harry Lorrequer? There is bad 
blood, bitter, brutal, unchristian ha- 
tred in every line of every single 
ballad of the Nation; there is none 
in the harmless war-pageants of 
honest Harry Lorrequer. And as for 
the Irish brigade, has not Mr. O’Con- 
nell bragged more about that than 
any other author of fiction in or out 
of his country ? 

The persons who take exceptions 
to numerous hunting and steeple- 
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chasing descriptions which abound in 
these volumes, have, perhaps, some 
reason on their side. Those quiet 
people who never leaped across an 
thing wider than a gutter in Pall 
Mall, or have learned the chivalric 
art in Mr. Fozard’s riding-school, are 
not apt to be extremely interested 
in hunting stories, and many find 
themselves morally thrown out in 
the midst of a long fox-chase, which 
gallops through ever so many pages 
of close type. But these descriptions 
are not written for such. Go and 
ask a “fast man” at college what he 
thinks of them. Go, dine at Lord 
Cardigan’s mess-table, and as the 
black bottle passes round ask the 
young cornets and captains whether 
they have read the last number of 
Tom Burke, and you will see what 
the answer will be. At this minute 
those pink-bound volumes are to be 
found in every garrison,in every one 
of the towns, colonies, islands, conti- 
nents, isthmuses, and promontories, 
where her majesty’s flag floats ; a 
are the pleasure of country-folk, high 
and low ; they are not scientific trea- 
tises, certainly, but are they intended 
as such? They are not, perhaps, 
taken in by Dissenting clergymen and 
doctors of divinity (though for my 
part I have seen, in the hall of a 
certain college of Dublin, a score of 
the latter, in gowns and bands, 
crowding round Harry Lorrequer and 
listening to his talk with all their 
might); but does the author aim 
especially at eee their reve- 
rences? No. Though this is a fa- 
vourite method with many critics— 
viz. to find fault with a book for 
what it does not give, as thus,— 
“Lady Smigsmag’s new novel is 
amusing, but lamentably deficient in 
geologicalinformation.” “ Dr. Swish- 
tail’s Elucidations of the Digamma 
shew much sound scholarship, but 
infer a total absence of humour.” 
And “Mr. Lever's tales are trashy 
and worthless, for his facts are not 
borne out by any authority, and he 
gives us no information upon the 
political state of Ireland. Oh! our 
country; our green and beloved, our 
beautiful and oppressed! accursed be 
the tongue that should now speak of 
aught but thy wrong, withered the 
dastard hand that should strike upon 
thy desolate harp another string!” 
&e. &e. &e. 
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And now, having taken exception 
to the pugnacious and horse-racious 
parts of the Lorrequer novels (where- 
of an admirable parody appeared 
some months since in Tait’s Maga- 
zine), let us proceed to state further 
characteristics of Lorrequer. His 
stories shew no art of construction; 
it is the good old place of virtue tri- 
umphant at the end of the chapter, 
vice being woefully demolished some 
few pages previously. As Scott’s he- 
roes were, for the most part, canny, 
gallant, prudent, modest, young 
North Britons, Lorrequer’s are gal- 
lant young Irishmen, a little more 
dandified and dashing, perhaps, than 
such heroes as novelists create on this 
side of the water; wonderfully like 
each other in personal qualities and 
beauty; but, withal, modest and 
scrupulously pure-minded. And 
there is no reader of Mr. Lever’s 
tales but must admire the extreme, 
almost woman-like, delicacy of the 
author, who, amidst all the wild 
scenes through which he carries his 
characters, and with all his outbreaks 
of spirits and fun, never writes a 
sentence that is not entirely pure. 
Nor is he singular in this excellent 
chastity of thought and expression ; 
it is almost a national virtue with 
the Irish as any person will acknow- 
ledge, who has lived any time in their 
country or society. 

The present hero of the Lorrequer- 
ian cyclus of romances resembles the 
other young gentlemen whose history 
they record in his great admiration 
for the military profession, in the 
which, after some adventurous half- 
dozen numbers of civil life, we find 
him launched. Drums, trumpets, 
blunderbusses, guns, and thunder, 
form the subject of the whole set, 
and are emblazoned on the backs of 
every one of the volumes. The pre- 
sent volume is bound in a rich blood- 
coloured calico, and has a most 
truculent and ferocious look. ‘The 
illustrations, from the hand of the 
famous Phiz, shew to great advan- 
tage the merits of that dashing de- 
signer. He draws a horse admirably, 
a nateeee beautifully, a female 
figure with extreme grace and ten- 
derness ; but as for his humour, it is 
stark naught; ay, worse! the hu- 
morous faces are bad caricatures, 


without, as I fancy, the slightest 
provocation to laughter. If one 
were to meet these monsters expanded 
from two inches to six feet, people 
would be frightened by them, not 
amused, so cruel are their grimaces 
and unearthly their ugliness, And 
a study of the admirable sketches of 
Raffet and Charlet would have given 
the designer a better notion of the 
costume of the soldiery of the con- 
sulate than that which he has adopt- 
ed. Indeed, one could point out 
sundry errors in costume which the 
author himself has committed, were 
the critic inclined to be severely ac- 
curate and not actuated by that 
overflowing benevolence which is so 
delightful to feel. 

Tom Burke of “ Ours” * is so called 
because he enters the French service 
at an early age; but his opening ad- 
ventures occur at the close of the 
rebellion, before the union of Ire- 
land and England, and before the 
empire of Napoleon. The opening 
chapters are the best because they are 
the most real. The author is more 
at homein Ireland than in the French 
camp or capital, the scenes and land- 
scapes he describes there are much 
more naturally depicted, and the 
characters to whom fre introduces us 
more striking and lifelike. The 
novel opens gloomily and pictur- 
esquely. Old Burke is dying alone 
in his dismal old tumble-down house, 
somewhere near the famous town of 
Athlone (who can describe with suf- 
ficient desolation the ride from that 
city to Ballinasloe ?). Old Burke is 
dying, and this is young Tom’s de- 
scription of the appearance of 

An Old House at Home. 

“T mounted the long flight of stone 
steps that led to what once had been a 
terrace, but the balustrades were broken 
many a year ago, and even the heavy 
granite stone had been smashed in seve- 
ral places. The ball-door lay wide open, 
and the hall itself had no other light save 
such as the flickering of a wood fire af- 
forded, as its uncertain flashes fell upon 
the dark wainscot and the floor. 

‘*« | had just recognised the grim, old- 
fashioned portraits that covered the walls, 
when my eye was attracted by a figure 
near the fire. I approached, and beheld 
an old man doubled with age, his bleared 
eyes were bent upon the wood embers, 
which he was trying to rake together 
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with a stick. His clothes bespoke the 
most miserable poverty, and afforded no 
protection against the cold and cutting 
blast. He was croning some old song to 
himself as I drew near, and paid no at- 
tention to me. I moved round so as to 
let the light fall on his face, and then 
perceived it was old Lanty, as he was 
called. Poor fellow! age and neglect 
had changed him sadly since I had seen 
him last. He had been the huntsman of 
the family for two generations, but bav- 
ing somehow displeased my father one 
day at the cover, he rode at him and 
struck him on the head with his loaded 
whip. The man fell senseless from his 
horse and was carriedhome. A few days, 
however, enabled him to rally and be 
about again ; but his senses had left him 
for ever. All recollection of the un- 
lucky circumstance had faded from his 
mind, and his rambling thoughts dwelt 
on his old pursuits ; so that he passed his 
days about the stables, looking after the 
horses, and giving directions about them. 
Latterly he had become too infirm for 
this, and never left his own cabin ; but 
now, from some strange cause, he had 
come up to ‘ the house,’ and was sitting 
by the fire as I found him. 

** They who know Ireland will ac. 
knowledge the strange impulse which at 
the approach of death seems to excite the 
people to congregate about the house of 
mourning. ‘The passion for deep and 
powerful excitement, the most remark- 
able feature in their complex nature, 
seems to revel in the details of sorrow 
and suffering. Not content even with 
the tragedy before them, they call in the 
aid of superstition to heighten the awful- 
ness of the scene; and every story of 
ghost and banshee is conned over in 
tones that need not the occasion to make 
them thrill upon the heart. At sucha 
time the deepest workings of their wild 
spirits are revealed. ‘Their grief is low 
and sorrow-struck, or it is loud and 
passionate; now breaking into some 
plaintive wail over the virtues of the de. 
parted ; now bursting into a frenzied ap- 
peal to the Father of Mercies, as to the 
justice of recalling those from earth who 
were its blessing; while, stranger than 
all, a dash of reckless merriment will 
break in upon the gloom, but it is like 
the red lightning through the storm, that 
as it rends the cloud, only displays the 
havoc and desolation around, and at its 
parting leaves even a blacker darkness 
behind it. 

“ From my infancy I had been familiar 
with scenes of this kind ; and my habit 
of stealing away unobserved from home 
to witness a country wake had endeared 
me much to the country people, who felt 
this no small kindness from ‘ the master’s 
son.’ Somehow the ready welcome and 
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attention I always met with had worked 
on my young heart, and I learned to feel 
all the interest of these scenes fully as 
much as those about me. It was then 
with a sense of desolation that I looked 
upon the one solitary mourner, who now 
sat at the hearth,—that poor old idiot 
man who gazed on vacancy, or muttered 
with parched lip some few words to 
himself; that he alone should be found 
to join his sorrows to ours, seemed to me 
like utter destitution, and as I leaned 
against the chimney I burst into tears. 
*** Don’t cry, alannah, don’t cry,’ said 
the old man; ‘ it’s the worst way at all, 
Get up again, and ride him at it bould. 
Oh, vo, look at where the thief is taking 
now—along the stone wall there.’ Here 
he broke into a low wailing ditty— 
«** And the fox set him down and looked 
about, 
And many were feared to follow. 
‘ Maybe I’m wrong,’ says he, ‘ but I 
doubt 
That you'll be as gay to-morrow. 
For loud as you cry, and high as you 
ride, 
And little you feel my sorrow, 
I'll be free on the mountain-side, 
While you’ll lie low to-morrow.’ 
Oh, Moddideroo, aroo, aroo. 
Ay, just so—they’ll run to earth in the 
could churchyard Whisht — hark 
there—soho, soho—that’s Badger I hear.’ 
“« I turned away with a bursting heart, 
and felt my way up the broad oak stair, 
which was left in complete darkness.” 


I don’t know whether the Nation 
and the Irish journals call the above 
description libellous; but the truth 
is, the traveller in Ireland sees many 
such a tenement in a day's journey, 
and many such a wretched figure as 
that of poor old Lanty the huntsman 
peering at the coach as it stops and 
asking for wayfarers’ charity. 

Darby the Blast, with his fine 
words and sham humility, his savage 
fidelity and his admirably affected 
loyalty, is an excellent, though not a 
flattering Irish portrait. His eulo- 
gium on tobacco will be pronounced 
a masterpiece. It is illustrated by a 
delightful design of Phiz, most deli- 
cately and charmingly etched and 
full of grace and fancy. 


The Piper on Pipes. 

* * Do you ever take a shaugh of the 
pipe, Master Tom ?’ 

“** No,’ said I, laughing, ‘I never 
learned to smoke yet.’ 

‘« « Well,’ replied he, a little piqued by 
the tone of my answer, ‘ ’tis worse you 
might be doin’ than that same, ‘Tobac- 
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co’s a fine thing for the heart! Many’s 
the time when 1’m alone, if I hadn’t the 
pipe, I'd be low and sorrowful—thinking 
over the hard times, and the like ; but 
when I’ve filled my dudeen, and do be 
watching the smoke curling up, I begin 
dhraming about sitting around the fire 
with pleasant companions, chatting away, 
and discoorsing, and telling stories ; and 
then I invint the stories to myself, about 
quare devils of pipers travelling over 
the country, making love here and there, 
and playing dhroll tunes out of their own 
heads; and then 1 make the tunes to 
them; and after that, maybe, 1 make 
words, and sometimes lay down the pipe 
and begin singing to myself; and often 
I take up the bagpipes and play away 
with all my might, till I think 1 see the 
darlingest little fairies ever you seen 
dancing before me, setting to one another, 
and turning round, and capering away — 
down the middle and up again: small 
chaps with three-cornered hats, and wigs, 
and little red coats, all slashed with 
goold ; and beautiful little craytures 
houlding their petticoats this way, to 
shew a nate leg and foot; and I do be 
calling out to them, ‘ Hands round’— 
‘ that’s your sowl’—‘look at the green 
fellow —’tis himself can do it ’—‘ rise to 
the jig, hoo!’ and faix ’tis sorry enough 
I’m when they go, and lave me all alone to 
myself.’ 

“* And how does all that come into 
your head, Darby?’ 

“* Troth, tis hard to tell,’ said Darby, 
with a sigh ; ‘ but my notion is, that the 
poor man that has neither fine houses, 
nor fine clothes, nor horses, nor sarvants 
to amuse him, that Providence is kind to 
him in another way, and fills his mind 
with all manner of dhroll thoughts, and 
quare stories, and bits of songs, and the 
like; and lets him into many a sacret 
about fairies, and the good people, that 
the rich has no time for; and sure you 
must have often remarked it, that the 
quality has never a bit of fun in them at 
all, but does be always coming to us for 
something to make them laugh. Did you 
never lave the parlour, when the company 
was sitting with lashings of wine and 
fruit, and every convaniency, and go 
down-stairs to the kitchen, where maybe 
there was nothing but a salt herrin’ and a 
Jug of punch, and if you did, where was 
the most fun I wondher? Arrah, when 
they bid me play a tune for them, and I 
look at their sorrowful, pale faces, and 
their dim eyes, and the stiff way they sit 
upon their chairs, I never put heart in it; 
but when I rise, ‘ Dirty James,’ or ‘The 
Little Bould Fox,’ or ‘ Kiss my Lady,’ 
for the boys and girls, sure ’tis my whole 
sowl does be in the bag, and I squeeze 
the notes out of it with all my might.’” 
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Darby echoes the latter sentiment 
in poetry as follows :— 
“« Darby the Blast. 
Oh! my name it is Darby the Blast, 
My country is Ireland all over ; 
My religion is never to fast, 
But live, as I wander, in clover ; 
To make fun for myself every day, 
The ladies to plaze when |’m able, 
The boys to amuse, as I play, 
And make the jugs dance on the table. 
Obl! success to the chanter, my dear, 
Your eyes on each side you may cast, 
But there isn’t a house that is near you 
But they’re glad to have Darby the Blast, 
And they'll tell ye ’tis he that can 
cheer ye. 
Oh! ’tis he that can put life in a feast ; 
What music lies under his knuckle, 
As he plays‘ Will I send for a Priest?’ 
Or a jig they call ‘ Cover the Buckle.’ 
Oh! good luck to the chanter, your 
sowl. 
But give me an audience in rags, 
They're illigant people for list’ning ; 
’Tis they that can humour the bags, 
As I| rise a fine tune at a christ’ning. 
There’s many a weddin’ I make 
Where they never get further nor sigh- 
ing ; 
And whan I perform at a wake, 
The corpse looks delighted at dying. 
O! success to the chanter, your 
sowl.” 


In the company of this worthy, 
whose patriotic sentiments he un- 
warily adopts, the youthful Thomas 
makes his escape from the paternal 
attorney to whom he was to be bound 
apprentice, and takes to the country- 
side, where various adventures befall 
the couple. A cottage is burnt 
down over his ears (the scene, the 
farmer with his bravery and cun- 
ning, the terrible rebel-hunter Major 
Barton, with his brutal, undaunted 
resolution, and the accidents of the 
fight and explosion, are most capitally 
described), and presently we find 
young Tom in Dublin, in front of 
that celebrated building which is the 
Bank of Ireland now, but which 
sounded of old to the voices of 
Flood and Grattan. The picture of 
Irish life and an Irish mob is ex- 
cellently lively :— 

“ Nothing struck me so much in the 
scene, as the real or apparent knowledge 
possessed by the mob of all the circum- 
stances of each individual's personal and 
political career ; and thus the price for 
which they had been purchased — either 
in rank, place, or pounds sterling, was 
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cried aloud amid shouts of derision and 
laughter, or the more vindictive yells of 
an infuriated populace. 

««* Ha! Ben, what are you to get for 
Baltinglass? Boroughs is up in the 
market. Well, Dick, you won’t take the 
slace—nothing but hard cash. Don’t be 
lidieg, Jemmy. Look at the Prince of 
Orange, boys. A groan for the Prince 
of Orange!’ here is a fearful groan from 
the mob echoed through the streets. 
‘There’s Luke Fox—ba! stole away ;’ 
here followed another yell. 

“ With difficulty I elbowed my way 
through the densely packed crowd, and 
at last reached the corner of George’s 
Street, where a strong police force was 
stationed, not permitting the passage of 
any one either up or down that great 
thoroughfare. Finding it impossible to 
penetrate by this way, I continued along 
Dame Street, where I found the crowd 
to thicken as advanced. Not only were 
the pathways, but the entire streets filled 
with people—through whom the dragoons 
could with ase force a passage for 
the carriages, which continued at inter. 
vals, to pass down. Around the statue 
of King William the mob was in its 
greatest force: not merely the railings 
around the statue, but the figure itself 
was surmounted by persons, who, taking 
advantage of their elevated and secure 
position, hurled their abuse upon the 
police and military with double bitter- 
ness; these sallies of invective were al- 
ways accompanied by some humorous 
allusion, which created a laugh among 
the crowd beneath, to which, as the ob- 
jects of the ridicule were by no means 
insensible, the usual reply was by charg. 
ing on the people, and a demand to keep 
back, a difficult precept when pressed 
forward by some hundreds behind them. 
As I made my way slowly through the 
moving mass, | could see that a powerful 
body of horse patrolled between the mob 
and the front of the college; the space 
before which and the iron railings being 
crammed with students of the university, 
for so their caps and gowns bespoke them. 
Between this party and the others a con- 
stant exchange of abuse and insult was 
maintained, which even occasionally came 
to blows whenever any chance opportu- 
nity of coming in contact, unobserved by 
the soldiery, presented itself, 

‘*In the interval between these rival 

arties, each member's carriage was ob. 
figed to pass, and here each candidate, 
for the honours of one and the execrations 
of the other, met his bane and antidote. 

«Ha! broken beak, there you go! bad 
luck to you. Ha! old vulture, Flood.’ 

«¢ Threecheers for Flood, lads,’ shouted 
a voice from the college, and in the loud 
cry the yells of their opponents were si- 
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lenced, but only to break forth the next 
moment into further license. 

‘** Here he comes, here he comes, 
said the mob ; ‘ make way there or he'll 
take you flying. It’s himself can do it. 
God bless your honour, and may you 
never want a good baste under ye.’ 

“This civil speech was directed to a 
smart, handsome-looking man of about 
five-and-forty, who came dashing along 
on a roan thoroughbred, perfectly careless 
of the crowd, through which he rode with 
a smiling face and a merry look, His 
leathers and tops were all in perfect 
jockey style, and even to his long-lashed 
whip he was in every thing a sportsman- 
like figure. 

*** That’s George Ponsonby,’ said a 
man beside me, in answer to my question ; 
‘and I suppose you know who that is?’ 

“A perfect yell from the crowd 
drowned my reply, and amid mingled 
curses and execrations of the mass, a 
dark.coloured carriage moved slowly on ; 
the coachman evidently fearful at every 
step lest his horses should strike against 
some of the crowd, and thus license the 
outbreak that seemed only waiting an op- 
portunity to burst forth. 

““*Ha! Bladderchops, Bloody Jack, 
are you there ?’ shouted the savage ring. 
leaders, as they pressed up to the very 
glasses of the carriage and stared at the 
occupant. 

“* Who is it?’ said I, aguin. 

*** John Toler, the attorney-general.’ 

“Amid deafening cries of vengeance 
against him, the carriage moved on, and 
then rose the wild cheers of the college- 
men to welcome their partisan. A hurrah 
from the distant end of Dame Street now 
broke on the ear, which, taken up by 
those nearer, swelled into a regular thun- 
der, and at the same moment the dragoons 
cried out to keep back, a lane was formed 
in a second, and down it came six smok- 
ing thoroughbreds; the postilions in 
white and silver, cutting and spurring 
with all their might. Never did | bear 
such a cheer as now burst forth ; a yel- 
low chariot, its panels covered with em- 
blazonry, came flying past ; ahund waved 
in return from the window to the saluta- 
tion of the crowd, and the name of Tom 
Conolly of Castletown rent the very air; 
two outriders in their rich liveries fol- 
lowed, unable to keep their place through 
the thick mass that wedged in after the 
retiring equipage. 

“Searcely had the lest echo of the 
voices subsided when a cheer burst from 
the opposite side, and a waving of caps 
and handkerchiefs proclaimed that some 
redoubted champion of Protestant ascend- 
ancy was approaching. The crowd rocked 
too and fro as question after question 
poured in, 
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“«*Who is it? who is coming?’ but 
none could tell, for as yet the carriage, 
whose horses were heard at a smart trot, 
had not turned the corner of Grafton 
Street; in a few moments the doubt 
seemed resolved, for scarcely did the 
horses appear in sight when a perfect 
yell rose from the crowd and drowned 
the cheers of their opponents. I cannot 
convey any thing like the outbreak of 
vindictive passion that seemed to con. 
vulse the mob, as a splendidly appointed 
carriage drove rapidly past and made to. 
wards the colonnade of the parliament- 
house. A rush of the people was made 
at the moment, in which, as in a wave, [ 
was borne along in spite of me. The 
dragoons, with drawn sabres, pressed 
down upon the crowd, and a scene of 
frightful confusion followed ; many were 
sorely wounded by the soldiers, some 
were trampled under foot, and one poor 
wretch, in an effort to recover himself 
from stumbling, was supposed to be 
stooping for a stone, and cut through the 
skull without mercy. He lay there in- 
sensible for some time, but, at last, a 
party of the crowd, braving every thing, 
rushed forward and carried him away to 
an hospital; during this I had established 
myself on the top of a lamp-post, which 
gave me a full view, not only of all the 
proceedings of the mob, but of the differ. 
ent arrivals as they drew up at the door 
of the house. The carriage whose ap- 
proach had been signalised by all these 
disasters, had now reached the colonnade. 
The steps were lowered, and a young 
man, of the very handsomest and most 
elegant appearance, descended slowly 
from the chariot; his dress was in the 
height of the reigning fashion, but withal, 
had a certain negligence that bespoke 
one who paid less attention to toilette 
than that his costume was a thing of 
course, which could not but be, like all 
about him, in the most perfect taste. In 
his hand he held a white handkerchief, 
which, as he carelessly shook, the per- 
fume floated over the savage-looking, 
half-naked crowd around ; he turned to 
give some directions to his coachman, and 
at the same moment a dead cat was hurled 
by some one in the crowd and struck 
bim on the breast, a cry of exultation 
rending the very air in welcome of this 
ruffian act; as for him, he slowly moved 
his face round towards the mob, and as 
he brushed the dirt from his coat with his 
kerchief, he bestowed on them one look, 
so full of immeasurable heartfelt con- 
tempt, that they actually quailed beneath 
it; the cry grew fainter and fainter, and 
it was only as he turned to enter the 
house that they recovered self-possession 
enough to renew their insulting shout. I 
did not need to ask the name, for the yell 
of bloody Castlereagh shook the very air.” 
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How Tom Burke further fared— 
how he escaped the dragoon’s sabre 
and the executioner’s rope—how he 
became the protégé of the facetious 
Bubbleton (a most unnatural charac- 
ter, certainly, but who is drawn ex- 
actly from a great living model)— 
how Captain de Meudon, the French 
cuirassier, took a liking to the lad, 
and died in a uniform sparkling with 
crosses (which crosses were not yet 
invented in France), leaving Tom a 
sum of money, and a recommendation 
to the Ecole Polytechnique (where, 
hy the way, students are not admitted 
with any such recommendations )— 
how Tom escaped to France, and 
beheld the great First Consul, and 
was tried for the infernal-machine 
affair, and was present at the glorious 
field of Austerlitz, and made war, 
and blunders, and love—are not all 
these things written in the blood- 
coloured volume embroidered with 
blunderbusses aforesaid, and can the 
reader do better than recreate him- 
self therewith? Indeed, as the critic 
lays down the lively, sparkling, stir- 
ring volume, and thinks of its tens of 
thousands of readers; and that it is 
lying in the little huckster’s window 
at Dunleary, and upon the artillery 
mess-table at Shesesiion: and that it 
is, beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
taken in at Hong Kong, where poor, 
dear Commissioner Lin has gazed, 
delighted, at the picture of “ Peeping 
Tom;” or that it is to be had at the 
Library, Cape Town, wherethe Dutch 
boors and the Hottentot princes are 
longing for the reading of it—the 
critic, I say, considering the matter 
merely in a geographical point of 
view, finds himself overcome by an 
amazing and blushing modesty, ti- 
midly apologises to the reader for 
discoursing to him about a book 
which the universal public peruses, 
and politely takes his leave of the 
writer by wishing him all health and 
prosperity. 

By the way, one solemn protest 
onal to be made regarding the vo- 
lume. The monster of the latter 
part is a certain truculent captain 
(who is very properly done for), and 
who goes by the name of Amédée 
Pichot. Why this name above all 
others? Why not Jules Janin, or 
Alexander Dumas, or Eugene Sue ? 
Amédée Pichot is a friend to Eng- 
land in a country where friends 
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to England are rare, and worth 
having. Amédée Pichot is the au- 
thor of the excellent life of Charles 
Edward, the friend of Scott, and the 
editor of the Revue Britannique, in 
which he inserts more translations 
from Fraser's Magazine than from 
any other periodical produced in this 
empire. His translations of the works 
of a certain gentleman with a re- 
markably good memory have been 
quoted by scores of French news- 
papers; his version of other articles 
(which, perhaps, modesty forbids the 
present writer to name) has given 
the French people a most exalted 
idea of English lighter literature ; 
he is such a friend to English litera- 
ture, that he will not review a late 
work called Paris and the Parisians, 
lest France should have a contempti- 
ble opinion of our tourists ; it is asin 
and a shame that Harry Lorrequer 
should have slaughtered Amédée 
Pichot in this wanton and cruel man- 
ner. 

And now having said our little say 
regarding Tom Burke, we come to 
the work of an equally famous 
Irish novelist, the ingenious, the 
various author of £. S. D.,* lat- 
terly called, though we know not 
for what very good reason, “ Trea- 
sure Trove.”{ It is true that some- 
thing concerning a treasure is to be 
discovered at the latter end of the 
novel, but £. S. D., or D.C.L., or 
what you will, is quite as good a title 
as another. It is the rose smells 
sweet, and not the name of it,—at 
least I take it is only a publisher 
who would assert the contrary. For 
instance, every body quarrels with 
the title of Martin Chuzzlewit, and 
all that incomprehensible manifesto 
about the silver spoons and the family 
plate which followed; but did we 
read it the less? No. The British 
public is of that order of gormandisers 
which would like a cabinet pudding, 
even though you called it hard- 
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dumpling, and is not to be taken in 
by titles in the main. £. S. D. is a 
good name;. may all persons con- 
cerned have plenty of it ! 

The present tale of Mr. Lover's 
contains more action and incident 
than are to be found in his former 
works. It is an historical romance 
in due form,—a romance of war, and 
love, and fun, and sentiment, and in- 
trigue, and escape, and rebellion. I 
have but the dozen first num- 
bers, and the thirteenth of the series 
is to complete the tale, but the ques- 
tion is, how on earth is it to be 
finished? It is true the wicked rival 
has been done for —that circum- 
stances look prosperously enough for 
the hero—that he has saved the he- 
roine from a proper number of dan- 
gers, and made himself agreeable to 
her father; all this is very well. 
But the hero’s name is Corkery. 
Bon Dieu! can the lovely Ellen 
Lynch of Galway, the admired of a 
Brady, a Bodkin, a Marshal Saxe, 
the affianced of a Kirwan (name 
equally illustrious, as Hardeman’s 
Galway relates),—can Ellen Lynch 
marry a fellow by the name of Cork- 
ery? I won't believe it. It is against 
all the rules of romance. They must 
both die miserably in No. XIITI., or 
young Ned Corkery must be found 
to be somebody else's son than his 
father’s, the old grocer of Galway. 
But this matter has been settled long 
ere this; and if Ellen and Edward 
are married and happy (though, in- 
deed, some people are married and 
unhappy, and some happy and un- 
married, for the matter of that), if 
they have taken the matrimonial line, 
Ellen, I would lay a wager, is not 
Mrs. Corkery. { 

The cael carries us back to the 
year 1745, when the respected Mr. 
Edward Waverley distinguished him- 
self in the service of His late Royal 
Highness the Pretender, and when 
men, instead of bandying compli- 
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mentsand congées in Belgrave Square, 
flying thither in hack -cabs, with 
white kid gloves on, and comfortable 
passports in their pockets, turned out 
on the hill-side sword in hand, and 
faced Cumberland’s thundering dra- 
goons, and saw the backs of Johnny 
Cope’s grenadiers. The contrast be- 
tween the times is not a bad one, in 
the warriors of Perth and Falkirk 
yonder, with tartan and claymore, 
and the young French dandies, with 
oiled beards, and huge, gold-topped 
canes, grinning over a fricandeau at 
Very’s! We have seen them, these 
warriors of the latter days—we have 
seen Belgrave Square—we have seen 
the chivalry of France (in cabs) col- 
lected round the royal door, and bat- 
tling about eightpenny fares at the 
sacred threshold—we tee seen the 
cads shouting, “ This way, my lord! 
this way, mounseer !”—we have seen 
Gunter’s cart driving up with orgeat 
and limonade for the faithful war- 
riors of Henri! He was there— 
there, in the one-pair front, smiling 
royally upon them as they came ; 
and there was eau sucrée in the 
dining-room if the stalwart descend- 
ants of Du Guesclin were athirst. 
O vanitas! O woeful change of 
times! ‘The play is played up. Who 
dies for kings now? If Henri was 
to say to one of those martyrs in 
white paletots and lackered boots, 
“ Seigneur comte, coupez moi cette 
barbe, que vous paraissez tant chérir ;” 
would the count do it? Ah! do 
not ask! do not let us cut too deep 
into this dubious fidelity ! let us have 
our opinions, but not speak them too 
loudly. At any rate, it was better 
for Mr. Lover to choose 1740 for a 
romance in place of 1840, which is 
the sole moral of the above sentence. 

The book is written with ability, 
and inspires great interest. The in- 
cidents are almost too many. The 
scene varies too often. We go from 
Galway to Hamburgh—from Ham- 
burgh to Bruges—from Bruges, vid 
London, to Paris—from Paris to 
Scotland, and thence to Ireland, with 
war's alarms ringing in the ear the 
whole way, and are plunged into sea- 
fights, and land - fights, and ship- 
wrecks, and chases, and conspiracies, 
without end. Our first battle is no 
less than the battle of Fontenoy, and 
it is described in a lively and a bril- 
liant manner. Voltaire, out of that 
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defeat, has managed to make such a 
compliment to the English nation, 
that a thrashing really becomes a 
pleasure, and Mr. Lover does not 
neglect a certain little opportunity :— 


*** Dillon!’ said Marshal Saxe, ‘let 
the whole Irish brigade charge! to you 
1 commend its conduct. Where Dillon’s 
regiment leads the rest will follow. The 
cavalry has made no impression yet; let 
the Irish brigade shew an example !’ 

*** Tt shall be done, marshal!’ said 
Dillon, touching his hat, and turning his 
horse. 

“* To victory!’ cried Saxe, empha- 
tically. 

“« «Or Death !’ cried Dillon, solemnly, 
kissing the cross of his sword, and plung- 
ing the rowels in his horse’s side, that 
swiftly he might do his bidding, and 
that the Irish brigade might first have 
the honour of changing the fortune of 
the day. 

‘Galloping along the front of their 
line, where the brigade stood impatient 
of the order to advance, Dillon gave a 
word that made every man clench his 
teeth, firmly plunge his foot deep in 
the stirrup, and grip his sword for ven- 
geance; for the word that Dillon gave 
was talismanic as others that have been 
memorable ; he shouted, as he rode along, 
* Remember Limerick !’ and then, wheel- 
ing round, and placing himself at the 
head of his own regiment, to whom the 
honour of leading was given, he gave the 
word to charge; and down swept the 
whole brigade, terrible as a thunderbolt, 
for the hitherto unbroken column of Cum- 
berland was crushed under the fearful 
charge, the very earth trembled beneath 
that horrible rush of horse. Dillon was 
amongst the first to fall; he received a 
mortal wound from the steady and well- 
directed fire of the English column, and, 
as he was struck, he knew his presenti- 
ment was fulfilled; but he lived long 
enough to know, also, he completed his 
prophecy of a glorious charge ; plunging 
his spurs into his fiery horse, he jumped 
into the forest of bayonets, and, laying 
about him gallantly, he saw the English 
column broken, and fell, fighting, amidst 
a heap of slain. The day was won; the 
column could no longer resist ; but, with 
the indomitable spirit of Englishmen, 
they still turned their faces to the foe, 
and retired without confusion ; they lost 
the field with honour, and, in the midst of 
defeat, it was some satisfaction to know 
it was the bold islanders of their own 
seas who carried the victory against them, 
It was no foreigner before whom they 
yielded. ‘The thought was bitter that they 
themselves had disbanded a strength so 
mighty ; but they took consolation in a 
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strange land in the thought that it was 
only their own right arm could deal a 
blow so heavy. ‘Thanks be to God, these 
unnatural days are past, and the wey 
Jaws that made them so are expunged. 
In little more than sixty years after, and 
not fifty miles from that very spot, Irish 
valour helped to win victory on the side 
of England; for, at Waterloo, Erin gave 
to Albion, not only her fiery columns, 
but her unconquered chieftain.” 


That Irish brigade is the deuce, 
certainly. When once it appears, 
the consequences are obvious. No 
mortal can stand against it. Why 
does not some military Liberal write 
the history ofthis redoubtable legion ? 

There is something touching in 
these legends of the prowess of the 
exile in ‘his banishment, and no doubt 
it could be shewn that where the 
French did not happen to have the 
uppermost in their contest with the 
Saxon, it was because their allies 
were engaged elsewhere, and not pre- 
sent in the field to ffaq an Bealach, 
as Mr. Lover writes it, to “ clear the 
way ;” on which subject he writes a 
song, which, he says, “at least all 
Ireland will heartily digest.” 


** Fag an Realach. 


Fill the cup, my brothers, 
To pledge a toast, 

Which, beyond all others, 
We prize the most : 

As yet ’tis but a notion 
We dare not name ; 

But soon o’er land or ocean 
’T will fiy with fame ! 

Then give the game before us 
One view holla, 

Hip! hurra! in chorus, 

Fag an Bealach ! 


We our hearts can fling, boys, 
O’er this notion, 

As the sea-bird’s wing, boys, 
Dips the ocean. 

Tis too deep for words, boys, 
The thought we know— 
So, like the ocean bird, boys, 

We touch and go: 
For dangers deep surrounding, 
Our hopes might swallow ; 
So through the tempest bounding, 
Fag au Bealach! 


This thought with glory rife, boys, 
Did brooding dwell, 
Till time did give it life, boys, 
To break the shell : 
’Tis in our hearts yet lying, 
An unfledged thing ; 
But soon, an eaglet flying, 
’T will take the wing! 
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For ’tis no timeling frail, boys— 
No summer swallow— 
*T will live through winter’s gale, 
boys. 
Fag an Bealach! 
Lawyers may indict us 
By crooked laws, 
Soldiers strive to fright us 
From country’s cause ; 
But we will sustain it 
Living—dying— 
Point of law or bay’net 
Still defying ! 
Let their parchment rattle— 
Drums are hollow, 
So is lawyer's prattle— 
Fag an Bealach ! 


Better early graves, boys, 
Dark locks gory, 

Than bow the head as slaves, boys, 
When they’re hoary. 

Fight it out we must, boys, 
Hit or miss it ; 

Better bite the dust, boys, 
Than to kiss it ! 

For dust to dust at last, boys, 
Death will swallow— 

Hark! the trumpet’s blast, boys, 

Fag an Bealach !” 


Hurra! clear the course! Here 
comes Rory O’More thundering down 
with his big alpeen ; his blood is up, 
and woe to the Saxon skull that comes 
in contact with the terrible fellow’s 
oak-stick. He is in a mortal fury, 
that’s a fact. He talks of dying as 
easy as of supping buttermilk ; he 
rattles out rhymes for bayonet and 
cartouche-box as if they were his 
ordinary weapons ; he is a sea-bird, 
and then an eagle breaking his shell, 
and previously a huntsman — any 
thing for his country ! “ Your sowl !” 
how I see the Saxons flying before 
Rory and his wild huntsmen, as the 
other foul animals did before St. 
Patrick ! 

It is a good rattling lyric, to be 
sure. But is it well sung by you, O 
Samuel Lover? Are you, too, turn- 
ing rebel, and shouting out songs of 
hatred against the Saxon? You, 
whose gentle and kindly muse never 
breathed any thing byt peace and 
goodwill as yet: you, whose name 
did seem to indicate your nature ; 
the happy discoverer of the four- 
leaved shamrock, and of that blessed 
island “ where not a tear or aching 
heart should be found!” Leave the 
brawling to the politicians and the 
newspaper ballad-mongers. They 
live by it. You need not. The lies 
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which they tell, and the foul hatred 
which they excite, and the fierce lust 
of blood which they preach,—leave 
to them. Don’t let poets and men of 
nius join in the brutal chorus, and 
ead on starving savages to murder. 
Or do you, after maturely deliberat- 
ing the matter, mean to ays you 
think a rebellion a just, feasible, and 
useful thing for your country,—the 
only feasible thing, the inevitable 
slaughter which it would occasion, 
excusable on account of the good it 
would do? “A song,” say you, 
ushering this incendiary lyric into 
print, “is the spawn of a poet, and, 
when healthy, of a thing of life and 
feeling that should increase and multi- 
ply, and become food for the world.” 
And so, with this conviction of the 
greatness of your calling, and this 
knowledge of the fact, that every 
line you write is food for mankind to 
— by, you sit down calmly and 
aboriously in your study in London, 
and string together rhymes for Fauga 
Bolla, and reasons for treason! “ All 
Treland,” forsooth, is “ heartily to 
digest” the song! A pretty moral, 
truly, for all Ireland,—a comfortable 
dinner! Blood, arsenic, blue-vitriol, 
Prussic acid, to wash down pikes, 
cannon-balls, and red-hot shot 
Murder is the meaning of this 
song, or what is it? Let a Saxon 
beseech you to hold your hand be- 
fore you begin this terrible sport. 
Can you say, on your honour and 
conscience, and after living in Eng- 
land, that you ever met an English- 
man with a heart in his Saxony- 
cloth surtout that was not touched 
by the wrongs and miseries of your 
country? How are these frantic 
denunciations of defiance and hatred, 
these boasts of strength and hints of 
murder, received in England ? Do 
the English answer you with a hun- 
dredth part of the ferocity with 
which you appeal to them? Do 
they fling back hatred for your 
hatred? Do they not forget your 
anger in regard for your misery, and 
receive your mad curses and outcries 
with an almost curious pitying for- 
bearance? Now, at least, the wrong 
is not on our side, whatever in former 
days it may have been. And I 
think a poet shames his great calling, 
and has no more right to preach this 
wicked, foolish, worn-out, unchrist- 
ian doctrine from Ais altar than a 
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priest from his pulpit. No good 
ever came of it. This will never “ be 
food for the world,” be sure of that. 
Loving, honest men and women, 
were never made to live upon such 
accursed meat. Poets least of all 
should recommend it; for are they 
not priests, too, in their way? do the 
not occupy a happy neutral antend 
apart from the quarrels and hatred 
of the world,—a ground to which 
they should make all welcome, and 
where there should only be kindness 
and peace? . . « Isee Rory 
O’More relents. He drops his ter- 
rific club of battle; he will spare 
the Sassenach this time, and leave 
him whole bones. Betty, take down 
the gentleman’s stick, and make a 
fire with it in the kitchen, and we'll 
have a roaring pot of twankay. 

While discussing the feast, in per- 
fect good-humour and benevolence, 
let us say that the novel of Treasure 
Trove is exceedingly pleasant and 
lively. It has not been written with- 
out care, and a great deal of historical 
reading. Bating the abominable 
Faug a Bolla, it contains a number of 
pleasant, kindly, and sweet lyrics, 
such as the author has the secret cf 
inventing, and of singing, and of set- 
ting to the most beautiful music; 
and is illustrated by a number of de- 
licate and graceful etchings, far bet- 
ter than any before designed by the 
author. 

Let us give another of his songs, 
which, albeit of the military sort, 
has the real, natural, Lover-like feel- 
ing about it. — 


« The Soldier. 


’Twas glorious day, worth a warrior's 
telling, 
Two kings had fought, and the fight 
was done, 
When ‘midst the shout of victory swell- 


ing, 

A soldier fell on the field he won, 

He thought of kings and of royal quar. 
rels, 

And thought of glory without a smile ; 
For what had he to do with laurels? 

He was only one of the rank and file, 
But he pulled out his little erwiskeen, 
And drank to his pretty colleen : 

‘Oh! darling!’ says he, ‘ when I die 

You won’t be a widow—for why ?— 
Ah! you never would have me vourneen.” 


A raven tress from his bosom taking, 
That now was stained with his life. 
stream shed ; 
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A fervent prayer o’er that ringlet making, 
He blessings sought on the loved one’s 

head, 

And visions fair of his native mountains 
Arose, enchanting his fading sight ; 
Their emerald valleys and crystal foun- 

tains 
Were never shining more green and 
bright ; 

And grasping his little cruiskeen, 

He pledged the dear island of green ;— 
‘ Though far from thy valleys I die, 
Dearest isle, to my heart thou art nigh, 

As though absent I never had been.’ 


A tear now fell—for as life was sinking, 
The pride that guarded his manly eye 
Was weaker grown, and his last fond 
thinking 
Brought heaven and home, and his true 
love nigh, 
But, with the fire of his gallant nation, 
He scorn’d surrender without a blow ! 
He made with death capitulation, 
And with warlike honours he still 
would go ; 
For, draining his little cruiskeen, 
He drank to his cruel colleen, 
To the emerald land of his birth 
And lifeless he sank to the earth, 
Brave a soldier as ever was seen!” 


Here is the commencement of an- 
other lyric :— 
«*O remember this life is but dark and 
brief ; 
There are sorrows, and tears, and des- 
pair for all, 
And hope and joy are as leaves that 
fall. 
Then pluck the beauteous and fragrant 
leaf 
Before the autumn of pain and grief ! 


There are hopes and smiles with their 
starry rays,— 
O press them tenderly to thy heart ! 
They will not return when they once 
depart! 
Rejoice in the radiant and joyous days 
Though the light, though the glee but a 
moment stays !” 


But these pretty, wild, fantastical 
lines are not from Treasure Trove. 
They come from another volume 
bound in yellow; another monthly 
tale, from another bard who “ lisps in 
numbers,” and has produced a story 
called the Miser’s Son.* 

The Miser’s Son (no relation to 


* The Miser’s Son: a Tale. 
Lane. 
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the Miser’s Daughter) is evidently 
the work of a very young hand. It, 
too, is a stirring story of love and 
war; andthe Pretender is once more 
in the field of fiction. The writer 
aims, too, at sentiment and thought- 
fulness, and writes sometimes wisely, 
sometimes poetically, and often (must 
it be said ?) bombastically and ab- 
surdly. But it is good to find a 
writer nowadays (whether it be pro- 
fitable for himself is another question) 
who takes the trouble to think at all. 
Reflection is not the ordinary quality 
of novels, whereof it seems to be the 
writer’s maxim to give the reader and 
himself no trouble of thinking at all, 
but rather to lull the mind into a 
genial doze and forgetfulness. For 
this wholesome and complete vacuity 
I would recommend 
And now we come to the Burgo- 
master of Berlin,t from the German 
of Willebald Alexis, which has been 
admirably translated by W.A.G. 
It is a somewhat hard matter to pe- 
ruse these three great volumes; 
above all, the commencement is diffi- 
cult. The type is close; the German 
names very outlandish and hard to 
pronounce ; the action of the novel 
rather confused and dilatory. But 
as soon as the reader grows accus- 
tomed to the names and the style, he 
will find much to interest him in the 
volumes, and a most curious and 
careful picture of German life in the 
fifteenth century exhibited to him. 
German burghers, with their quar- 
rels and carouses; German princes, 
for whom the author has a very Ger- 
man respect; German junkers and 
knights gallantly robbing on the 
akon The whole of that strange, 
wild, forgotten German life of the 
middle ages is here resuscitated for 
him with true German industry, and 
no small share of humour. There 
are proverbs enough in the book to 
stock a dozen High-Dutch Sanchos 
with wisdom; and you feel, after 
reading through the volumes, glad 
to have perused them, and not a little 
lad that the work is done. It is 
ike a heavy book of travels ; but it 
carries the reader into quite a new 
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country, and familiarises him with 
new images, personages, ideas. 

Here is a striking specimen of the 
style :— 


The Feast in the Forest. 


“On the spot where Hans Make- 
praug’s cart stood there was afterwards a 
great feast. No human eye saw it: it 
was a sight that would not have suited 
the human eye. The sky was grey 
enough before; but now it became 
black. The red pine-branches shook 
their boughs, and from every one the 
crows sprang up, and circled in the air, 
croaking. Then they descended like 
night upon the stones; and as flies 
blacken a spot where there is a drop of 
something sweet, so they covered the 
dead body of the horse with their black 
wings. 

* But then came another rushing 
through the air, and on the highest 
branches sat other birds, with crooked 
bills, rocking themselves. They were 
hawks and kites, and they flew down 
upon the lumps of stone; and the crows 
were restless, and fluttered backwards 
and forwards. 

‘* But whilst they were contending, 
and the crows which had flown away 
kept coming again, scarce giving the 
hawks time for their dainty meal, there 
might be seen two dark spots in the 
highest clouds; nearer they drew with 
immense circles, and as they came nearer 
each circle became less. The crows 
fluttered anxiously, and the hawks looked 
up and screamed, still unwilling to quit 
their food; but down came, with out- 
spread wings wide enough to wrap 
round a lamb, with glistening eyes and 
powerful-hooked beaks, two mighty ea- 
gles. It was as if a hot stone had fallen 
from the clouds hissing and glowing, 
raising dust, and smoke, and vapour 
where it fell. Just in such a manner 
they pounced upon the carrion, beating 
their wings so, that the grass moved, 
and the loose snow was blown about; 
and they dug their claws into the body, 
so that it seemed as if the dead animal 
was moving again, and making efforts to 
get up. 

“ The crows flew croaking away, and 
the other birds screamed and flew here 
and there, ever comiug again, but not 
venturing to approach. There was a 
sound anda warring in the air, and all 
for the carrion. But as night approached, 
and the birds began to seek their nests 
in the hollow trunks, and the eagles, 
sated, flew away, bearing pieces with 
them to their distant nests, then out crept 
the foxes, and plundered what the eagles 
had left. But not for long; for out of 
the depths of the woods came a distant 
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howling. All that had life was silent ; 
nothing was heard save the sound of long 
leaps in the cracking brushwood. The 
foxes stole away ; for the wolves were 
there, and they tore, with frightful howl- 
ings, what the kites, and eagles, and 
foxes, had left. When the morning 
came, all that was left of Makeprang’s 
horse was a few picked and broken 


bones: it was gone here and gone 
there.” 


And now there is but one book 
left in the box, the smallest one, but 
oh! how much the best of all. It is 
the work of the master of all the 
English humorists now alive; the 
young man who came and took his 
place calmly at the head of the whole 
tribe, and who has kept it. Think 
of all we owe Mr. Dickens since those 
half-dozen years, the store of happy 
hours that he has made us pass, the 
kindly and pleasant companions whom 
he has introduced to us ; the harmless 
laughter, the generous wit, the frank, 
manly, human love which he has 
taught us to feel! Every month of 
those years has brought us some kind 
token from this delightful genius. 
His books may have lost in art, per- 
haps, but could we afford to wait ? 
Since the days when the Spectator 
was produced by a man of kindred 
mind and temper, what books have 
appeared that have taken so affec- 
tionate a hold of the English public 
as these? ‘They have made millions 
of rich and poor happy; they might 
have been locked up for nine years, 
doubtless, and pruned here and there 
and improved (which I doubt), but 
where would have been the reader’s 
benefit all this time, while the author 
was elaborating his performance ? 
Would the communion between the 
writer and the public have been what 
it is now,—something continual, con- 
fidential, something like personal 
affection ? I do not know whether 
these stories are written for future 
ages: many sage critics doubt on this 
head. There are always such con- 
jurors to tell literary fortunes; and, 
to my certain knowledge, Boz, ac- 
cording to them, has been sinking 
regularly these six years. I doubt 
about that mysterious writing for 
futurity which certain big-wigs pre- 
scribe. Snarl has achance, certainly. 
His works, which have not been read 
in this age, may be read in future ; 
but the receipt for that sort of writing 








has never as yet been clearly ascer- 
tained. Shakspeare did not write for 
futurity ; he wrote his plays for the 
same purpose which inspires the pen 
of Alfred Bunn, Esquire, viz. to fill 
his Theatre Royal. And yet we read 
Shakspeare now. Le Sage and Field- 
ing wrote for their public; and though 
the great Doctor Johnson put his 
peevish protest against the fame of 
the latter, and voted him “a dull 
dog, sir,—a low fellow,” yet some- 
how Harry Fielding has survived in 
spite of the critic, and Parson Adams 
is at this minute as real a character, 
as much loved by us as the old doc- 
tor himself. What a noble, divine 

wer this of genius is, which, pass- 
ing from the poet into his reader's 
soul, mingles with it, and there en- 
genders, as it were, real creatures, 
which is as strong as history, which 
creates beings that take their place by 
nature’s own. All that we know of 
Don Quixote or Louis XIV. we got 
to know in the same way—out of a 
book. I declare I love Sir Roger de 
Coverley quite as much as Izaak Wal- 
ton, and have just as clear a consci- 
ousness of the osha, voice, habit, and 
manner of being of the one as of the 
other. 

And so with regard to this ques- 
tion of futurity ; if any benevolent 
being of the present age is imbued 
with a yearning desire to know what 
his great-great-grandchild will think 
of this or that author—of Mr. Dick- 
ens especially, whose claims to fame 
have raised the question—the only 
way to settle it is by the ordinary his- 
toric method. Did not your great- 

eat-grandfather love and delight 
in Don Quixote and Sancho Panza? 
Have they lost their vitality by their 
age? Don’t they move laughter and 
awaken affection now as three hun- 
dred years ago? And so with Don 
Pickwick and Sancho Weller, if their 
—_ humours, and kindly wit, and 

earty benevolent natures, touch us 
and convince us, as it were, now, 
why should they not exist for our 
children as well as for us, and make 
the twenty-fifth century happy, as 
they have the nineteenth? Let 
Snarl console himself, then, as to 
the future. 

As for the Christmas Carol,* or 


* A Christmas Carol in Prose. 
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any other book ofa like nature which 
the public takes upon itself to cri- 
ticise, the individual critic had quite 
best hold his peace. One remem- 
bers what Buonaparte replied to 
some Austrian critics, of much cor- 
rectness and acumen, who doubted 
about acknowledging the French re- 
public. I do not mean that the 
Christmas Carol is quite as brilliant 
or self-evident as the sun at noon- 
day ; but it is so spread over Eng- 
land by this time, that no sceptic, no 
Fraser's Magazine,—no, not even 
the godlike and ancient Quarterly it- 
self (venerable, Saturnian, big- 
wigged dynasty!) could review it 
down. “ Unhappy people! deluded 
race!” one hears the cauliflowered 
god exclaim, mournfully shaking the 
powder out of his ambrosial curls, 
“What strange new folly is this? 
What new deity do ye worship? 
Know ye what ye do? Know ye 
that = new idol hath little Latin 
and less Greek? Know ye that he 
has never tasted the birch of Eton, 
nor trodden the flags of Carfax, nor 
paced the academic flats of Trump- 
ington? Know ye that in mathe- 
matics, or logics, this wretched igno- 
ramus is not fit to hold a candle to a 
wooden spoon? See ye not how, 
from describing low humours, he 
now, forsooth, will attempt the sub- 
lime? Discern ye not his faults of 
taste, his deplorable propensity to 
write blank verse? Come back to 
your ancient, venerable, and natural 
instructors. Leave this new, low, 
and intoxicating draught at which ye 
rush, and let us lead you back to the 
old wells of classic lore. Come and 
repose with us there. We are your 
gods ; we are the ancient oracles, and 
no mistake. Come listen to us once 
more, and we will sing to you the 
mystic numbers of as in presenti under 
the arches of the Pons Asinorum.” 
But the children of the present gene- 
ration hear not; for they reply, 
“ Rush to the Strand! and purchase 
five thousand more copies of the 
Christmas Carol.” 

In fact, one might as well detail 
the plot of the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, or Robinson Crusoe, as recapitu- 
late here the adventures of Scrooge 
the miser, and his Christmas con- 
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version. I am not sure that the 
allegory is a very complete one, and 
protest, with the classics, against the 
use of blank verse in prose; but here 
all objections stop. Who can listen 
to objections regarding such a book 
as this? It seems to me a national 
benefit, and to every man or woman 
who reads it a personal kindness. 
The last two sensi I heard speak of 
it were women; neither knew the 
other, or the author, and both said, 
by way of criticism, “ God bless 
him!” <A Scotch philosopher, who 
nationally does not keep Christmas- 
day, on reading the book, sent out 
for a turkey, and asked two friends 
to dine—this is a fact! Many men 
were known to sit down after pe- 
rusing it, and write off letters to 
their friends, not about business, but 
out of their fulness of heart, and to 
wish old acquaintances a happy 
Christmas. Had the book appeared 
a fortnight earlier, all the prize cat- 
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tle would have been gobbled up in 
pure love and friendship, Epping de- 
nuded of sausages, and not a turke 
left in Norfolk. His royal highness’s 
fat stock would have fetched unheard- 
of prices, and Alderman Bannister 
would have been tired of slaying. 
But there is a Christmas for 1844, 
too ; the book will be as early then 
as now, and so let speculators look out. 
As for Trxy Ti, there is a certain 
passage in the book regarding that 
young gentleman, about which a man 
should hardly venture to speak in 
print or in public, any more than he 
would of any other affections of his 
private heart. There is not a reader 
in England but that little creature 
will be a bond of union between the 
author and him; and he will say of 
Charles Dickens, as the woman just 
now, “Gop sBLEss nim!” What a 
feeling is this for a writer to be able 
to inspire, and what a reward to 
reap ! M. A. T. 


THE WINDS. 


Tue winds are hurrying by me with a tone, 
That tells of sorrows past, of woes to come. 
Desolate, desolate, their wings are sweeping, 
Like ocean wailing, or its monsters keeping 
Their howling watch o’er storms that yet lie sleeping. 
Tell me, ye winds, stop on your course and say, 
What ye have witness'd on your fearful way. 
Have ye swept through the lone deserted halls, 
Where once bright visions flash’d and jewels shone ? 
Where now the moonbeams glance on ruin’d walls, 
And thy voice mingles with hoarse waterfalls, 
Dashing neglected over rugged stones, 
And struggling with their roar to drown thy moans? 
Have ye rush’d in your might and wrath, 

By those towers where many have wept ? 
Waking in your dark midnight path 

Low echoes which long have slept. 
Have ye left them still and motionless, 
Standing in stately loneliness ? 
Have ye poured out your strength in caves, 

In sullen murmurs deep, 
Where beneath the angry waves 

Sea-nymphs their vigils keep, 
O'’er the graves of those who lie sleeping 

Beneath the dashing surge, 
With its hollow moans for requiem, 

And thy wild notes for dirge ? 


They answer not—they pass me with a groan— 
Still rushing on to their mysterious home ! 
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THE SPECULATIVE PARRICIDE. 


A PLATONIC STUDY. 


** Blood hath been shed ere now, i’ th’ olden time, 
Ere human statute purged the gentle weal ; 
Ay, and since too, murders have been perform’d 


Too terrible for the ear. 


The times have been 


That when the brains were out the man would die, 
And there an end.— Macbeth. 


Gitpert WAKEFIELD observes in- 
genuously, in one of his letters to 
Charles James Fox, that Plato and 
Aristophanes were among the au- 
thors whose works he could never 
read through. Few scholars would 
say as much in the case of the comic 
poet; for if any classical writer can 
be said to be fashionable, it is he, 
though the wild character of his wit, 
his everlasting parodies of tragedies 
now lost, his incessant local allusions, 
concur to render the study of his 
productions difficult. With Plato 


the case is somewhat different. He 
is supposed to lie wholly beyond the 
sphere of popular intelligence, not 
because of any peculiarities in his 
language or manner, but because he 
is very ——— believed to treat of 


subjects in which men of the world 
neither are nor can be interested. 

But upon what, then, do the Pla- 
tonic dialogues for the most part 
turn? Not upon steam-trains, we 
admit, or spinning-jennies, or upon 
the best methods of flying in the air, 
or upon mesmerism, or homeopathy, 
or the cold-water cure, or repeal. 
Nevertheless, the topics which Plato 
delights to discuss are not altogether 
without their importance. He treats, 
for example, of politics, morals, and 
religion ; that is, of the best methods 
of securing the happiness of mankind 
both here and hereafter. He even 
touches upon political economy, and 
commerce, and love, and industry, 
the management of wives and child- 
ren, the arts of sophistry, and the 
mischievousness of tragedies and epic 

ms. 

He is, then, a grave writer, it will 
be said, and, though his speculations 
may be highly profitable, very little 
pleasure or amusement can be de- 
rived from them. Besides, we need 
not now trouble ourselves with Pagan 
sermons, having so many composi- 
tions ofthat sort amongst ourselves, 
written in our own language, and 


nicely adapted to the times. Plato, 
we are sorry to say, has left us few 
sermons. Grave, no doubt, he some- 
times can be when it seems to make 
for his purpose; but, on the whole, 
we look upon him as a comic writer, 
replete with genuine wit, sometimes 
disguised in solemn phraseology, 
sometimes bursting forth inoppor- 
tunely in the midst of the most se- 
rious discussions, but more frequently 
introduced without reserve for the 
obvious and most legitimate pur- 
pose of enlivening and delighting the 
reader. 

The fact being precisely as we have 
stated, it seems difficult to explain 
how it can have happened that Plato 
has in almost all ages been “ caviare 
to the general.” Our own hypothesis 
is as follows :—For some ages before 
the final extinction of Paganism, there 
flourished in Egypt and elsewhere a 
class of men who styled themselves 
philosophers and pretended to be the 
disciples of Plato. That they under- 
stood his philosophy we cannot be 
so uncharitable as to believe, for if 
they did we can only regard them as 
so many impostors. It is more rea- 
sonable to suppose that, being en- 
dowed with wild and irregular imagi- 
nations, living much in solitude, 
conversing with their own ideas, or 
rather dreams, they became, as a 
necessary consequence, enamoured of 
mysticism, which transported them to 
the antipodes, as it were, of the ac- 
tual world, in which they beheld men 
subjected to any thing but the laws 
of philosophy. 

Indeed, it may be generally ob- 
served that there is a very intimate 
connexion between mysticism and 
despotism. The inventors and pro- 
fessors of the Vedah system sprang 
up under the sacerdotal tyranny of 
the Brahmins. Sufeeism first deve- 
loped itself under the iron sceptre of 
the Shah-in-Shah, and our neigh- 
bours of Germany, urged, if they will 
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rdon us the remark, by the same 
influence, have, in most periods of 
modern history, been fain to seek 
“the soul's joy which lies in doing” 
among those obscure and visionary 
regions of the intellectual universe 
which separate the domains of philo- 
sophy from those of poetry and ro- 
mance. Be this as it may, we discover 
the reason of Plato’s unpopularity in 
the vagaries of the modern Platonists, 
who, standing between us and their 
supposed master, have cast back 
their shadows upon him and eclipsed 
his brightness. 

In some such way as this we are 
accustomed to account to ourselves 
for a fact which would be otherwise 
inexplicable, because both in charac- 
ter and subject the majority of the 
Platonic dialogues appear to us essen- 
tially popular. In the first place, 
they are, to a very high degree, 
dramatic, and, as the discussion or 
investigation proceeds, a number of 
characters, through whose instru- 
mentality the business is accom- 

lished, are simultaneously developed. 
n most modern specimens of this 
form of composition, where the mat- 
ter, we mean, is philosophical, such 
as the dialogues of Hylas and Philo- 
nous on matter and spirit, and those 
in the Minute Philosopher between 
Euphranor, Alciphron, Lysicles, &c., 
upon things in general, there is no 
delineation of character at all. You 
see through the interlocutors at a 
glance. ‘The author, incapable of 
disguising his partialities, brings for- 
ward, obviously, one person to beat 
and another to be beaten, sides 
throughout with the victorious party, 
and never puts his principles even in 
seeming peril for a moment. Plato 
is far more skilful. For although, 
when Socrates appears, it is generall 
felt that the right side is that which 


he espouses, he plays the part of 
Proteus so admirably, that it seldom 
in any dialogue becomes perfectly 
evident what he does espouse. Ac- 
cordingly, it is not for the purpose 
of adopting a philosophy ready made 


that Plato should be read. In our 
opinion, there were many important 
questions upon which he had not 
made up his mind, and many others 
upon which he did not consider it 
safe to declare it. Besides, as the art 
of education consists not in the trans- 
fusion of knowledge, but in the form- 
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ation of habits and in the exciting of 
the appetite to know, so the art of 
philosophising, which may be looked 
upon as the education of men, con- 
sists in freeing all the powers of the 
mind from the trammels of prejudice, 
sloth, and ignorance, and setting it on 
the highway to wisdom. 

Consonantly with this view of the 
matter, Plato’s interlocutors often 
start subjects, pursue them for a short 
time, and then turn to the considera- 
tion of something else, connected, no 
doubt, with the original topic in hand, 
but sufficiently different from it to 
afford the charm of variety. In the 
Euthyphron, which forms the theme 
of the present study, several propo- 
sitions are examined, slightly, per- 
haps, upon the whole, but yet seri- 
ously enough to excite and direct 
towards them all the powers of the 
reader’s mind. 

Tiedemann, Schleiermacher, and 
others, though diligent students of 
every thing connected with the Pla- 
tonic Dialogues, seem, nevertheless, 
to have overlooked an extremely im- 
portant point in the design of the 
Euthyphron, which, when properly 
considered, will be found to be a kind 
of supplement to the Gorgias, rather 
than an accidental appendage con- 
nected with the Protagoras. In the 
former of these dialogues, which may 
be regarded as one of the most re- 
markable compositions bequeathed to 
us by ancient Greece, Socrates main- 
tains a very startling doctrine. He 
says, that when an individual has 
been guilty of any offence against the 
laws of God or man it is as much his 
own interest, as it is the interest of 
society, that he shall suffer punish- 
ment. If, therefore, his offence be 
worthy of stripes, he will undergo 
them; if of fetters, he will submit to 
be bound; if of fines, he will pa 
them; if of exile, he will leave his 
country ; and if of death, he will die. 
For, according to the Socratic theory, 
guilt is moral disease, and punish- 
ment the cure which that disease 
requires. To bring the offender to 
justice, therefore, is the same thing 
as to supply him when sick with the 
services of a physician. Now as, 
when a man is labouring under the 
effects of any malaly, none are so 
eager to procure him medical aid as 
his nearest and dearest friends, so, if 
he be oppressed by the consciousness 
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of crime, none ought to be so soli- 
citous to provide him with the only 
remedy which Providence has, in that 
case, made available, as he himself in 
the first place, and in the next his 
parents, children, or family. 

This notion required for its basis 
the belief upon which was afterwards 
founded the doctrine of penance and 
purgatory; namely, that suffering 
necessarily, by its natural operation, 
purifies and restores the soul to its 
original state. But Socrates, however 
comprehensive his mind may have 
been, was, obviously, far from fore- 
seeing all the consequences which 
might be drawn from the principle 
he had thus laid down. For example, 
it never occurred to him, we will 
suppose, to imagine that, out of his 
general theory of crime and punish- 
ment, practical attempts at parricide 
could possibly flow. 

Nevertheless, we may fairly infer 
from the Ewthyphron that there were 
persons at See sufficiently ma- 
terial and cast-iron in their composi- 
tion to be able to consider human 
actions as so many questions in 
mathemathics; to disregard the sa- 
cred influences of relationship and 
consanguinity ; and to be incapable 
of perceiving that no conclusions of 
abstract reasoning can sanction us in 
trampling upon the primary instincts 
of nature and setting at nought the 
elemental affections and impulses of 
the heart. 

Experience, however, speedily un- 
deceived him. In the first place, he 
himself became obnoxious to the laws 
of his country by the commission, not 
of a real, but of a conventional crime. 
‘The Athenians, it is well known, be- 
lieved in a certain hierarchy of gods, 
in whose honour the state had or- 
dered divine service to be performed, 
and respecting whom numerous fa- 
bles were popularly related and 
required to be received as articles of 
religion. 

Socrates, and the philosophers gene- 
rally, rejected these sacred legends, 
together with the divinities whose 
actions they were supposed to cele- 
brate, and elevated their thoughts to 
a knowledge, though imperfect, of 
the true God. ‘This, however com- 
mendable in itself, was an offence 
against the laws of Athens, and Me- 
litos, a tragic poet, scandalised, per- 
haps, at the great reputation and 
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influence of the philosopher, brought 
a public accusation against him in the 
court of the king archon, which 
consisted of two counts, the first 
charging him with innovating in 
matters of religion, the second with 
corrupting the youth by imbuing 
their minds with these new doctrines. 
This circumstance rendered it ne- 
cessary for Socrates to repair to the 
purlieus of the law-courts, where, 
while waiting for his trial to come 
on, he seems to have moved about 
conversing, as usual, with whom- 
soever he met in a talkative mood. 
The quarter of the city in which 
the king archon usually sat as judge 
was adorned with magnificent build- 
ings and porticoes, among which were 
the Royal Portico, where the court 
was held, the portico of the Herma, 
the portico of Zeus Eleutherios, and 
the Painted Portico. All these struc- 
tures were situated in the street 
leading from the Peiraic gate to the 
new market-place, and a person 
pacing to and fro beneath their long 
colonnades could behold successively, 
according to the direction in which 
he moved, the conical mountain of 
Lycabettos, the rock of the Acropolis, 
surmounted by the glittering struc- 
tures of the Propylea, the Parthenon, 
and other temples, and the Hill of 
the Areiopagos, famous for the up- 
rightness of the judges who com- 
monly sat upon its summit. 
Walking here,—admiring some- 
times the deep blue of the sky, some- 
times the groups in terra cotta which 
stood sharply relieved against it, re- 
presenting Theseus precipitating Sci- 
ron into the sea, and the carrying 
away of Cephalos, called the Beauti- 
ful, by the goddess of the day,—in 
the midst of clients, interpreters of 
the law, and that rabble of idle non- 
descripts who in all countries affect 
the neighbourhood of equity and 
justice, Socrates was recognised by an 
old acquaintance, one Euthyphron, 
a soothsayer, whose chief ambition 
seems to have been to be employed, 
like our countryman Lilly, in pro- 
phesying for the public. ‘To impress 
the vulgar with the greater awe, he 
was dressed, it is to be presumed, in 
his divining habit, which consisted 
of a sort of mitre, and a various- 
coloured network of woollen thrown 
over his other garments. 
This honest man, notwithstanding 
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the laudableness of his pursuits, 
found that, like his betters, he had 
fallen upon “evil days and evil 
tongues.” Calchas, his predecessor 
in the art, had flourished in an age 
when the greatest men in Greece 
thought it incumbent on them to 
submit their judgment and their ac- 
tions to the direction of that portent 
and dream-interpreter. But time 
had now sapped and undermined the 
foundations of the divining art, since 
our friend Euthyphron, though, as 
he assures us, his predictions never 
failed to be accomplished, had the 
mortification to behold himself re- 
pute by his countrymen in the 
ight of a juggler or a merry-andrew. 
Still, in whatever light he might be 
contemplated by the world, Socrates 
did not disdain to hold communion 
with him. Besides, we should de- 
ceive ourselyes were we, with some 
of Plato’s commentators, to look 
upon Euthyphron as a mere contemp- 
tible ignoramus. He boasts, indeed, 
and glorifies himself upon his su- 
perior knowledge, and is so far ridi- 
culous; but in many respects he may 
be regarded as the representative of 
the popular mind of his age, inclining 
rather towards the credulous than 
the sceptical side, but in the main, 
perhaps, not more superstitious than 
the rest of his countrymen. In his 
appreciation of Socrates he exhibits 
some acuteness, and lets fall in the 
course of the dialogue two or three 
remarks which betoken considerable 
judgment and reach of understand- 
ing. 

Surprised at the philosopher's al- 
lusion to his trial, of which no ru- 
mour had hitherto reached him, 
— is your prosecutor ?” inquires 

e 


“ T don’t very well know the man,” 
replies the son of Sophroniscos. “ He 
is young, however, and as yet little 


talked of. His name, I believe, is 
Melitos, and he belongs to the Pit- 
thean Demos. So, if you happen to 
know of a person thus called, belong- 
ing to that tribe, with long straight 
hair, thin beard, and hooked nose, 
that’s your man.” 

“Tam not acquainted with him, 
Socrates; but what charge does he 
prefer against you ?” 

“What charge, friend? Any 
thing but a slight one, I consider ; 
for it is surely no trifle for a young 
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man like him to have so important a 
brief entrusted to him. He knows, 
however, as he says, in what way the 
youth are corrupted, and who it is 
that corrupts them, from which he 
would seem to be some very sage 
person, who, having fathomed my 
shallowness, has determined to com- 
plain to the city, instead of running 
to tell his mother, of my design 
against the innocent young folks of 
his age. He is, in fact, the only 
statesman going who understands his 
business, since he perceives clearly 
how necessary it is to begin with the 
training of youth, that they may be 
rendered good citizens, as husband- 
men who would bring any plants to 
perfection always bestow their chiefest 
care upon the seedlings.” 

The whole account of Melitos is 
one of the most masterly examples of 
the Socratic irony, keen, quiet, but 
to the last degree effective. This 
person, it will be remembered, was a 
poet, and probably made use in his 
accusation of highly figurative lan- 
guage ; for Socrates seems to satirise, 
though very slightly, an expression 
of his. ‘ I am, as he says, at blast- 
ing future generations in the bud.” 
The metaphor, in itself, however, is 
fine, and could only have appeared 
objectionable to Socrates, if he really 
did entertain any objection against it, 
from something in the context which 
has not been preserved. The irony 
that follows is biting. Having taken 
care of the youth, Socrates observes 
that Melitos would no doubt extend 
his solicitude to his elders, and see 
that the old men were precisely what 
they ought to be. This idea occurs, 
also, I think, in the Gorgias, where 
Socrates inquires, “ What have we 
children for, but that they may watch 
over our conduct, and keep us to our 
duty?” Similar in spirit is the re- 
mark made in Sir Robert Naunton, 
by the jocose recorder Martin, who, 
finding in the reign of James I. a 
number of minors in parliament, ob- 
served, that formerly it was the cus- 
tom for old men to make laws for 
youth, but that now they had re- 
versed the practice, by inviting chil- 
dren to legislate for their fathers. 

The reply of Euthyphron, elicited 
by Socrates’ account of his accuser, 
contains the most beautiful and re- 
markable thought in the whole dia- 
logue. Appearing to accept seriously 
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the interpretation which the philoso- 
pher had ironically pe of the pro- 
ceedings of Melitos, he says :— 

“ Would that it might prove so; 
but I greatly dread lest the contrary 
should happen; since, at all events, 
he begins with attacking the very Hes- 
tia, or household god of the state, by 
seeking to injure you. In what way, 
however, does he pretend that you 
corrupt the youth ?” 

“ Why, in a way which, when 
a stated, appears most strange : 

e charges me with being at the same 
time a manufacturer of new gods, 
and a despiser of the old. Such are 
the grounds of his proceeding.” 

This observation introduces a fresh 
topic, the one which is the most diffi- 
cult and obscure connected with the 
history of Socrates,—I mean the 
spirit which he said appeared to him 
from time to time cautioning him 
and restraining his actions; for it 
never counselled what to do, but 
only what to shun. This spirit, or, 
in the language of ancient Greece, 
demon, was, perhaps, nothing more 
than his own exquisite prudence, or 
conscience, of whose voice and inti- 
mations he may have spoken some- 
what too figuratively, while he was 
interpreted and understood literally. 
He may even have believed that 
since the internal monitor in him, as 
in all other men, was more audible 
at some times than at others, it might 
have been a voice from God. This 
would be no impeachment of his un- 
derstanding ; for, since God has in- 
dubitably revealed things to man- 
kind, Socrates may have flattered 
himself that he was chosen to be the 
recipient of some kind of revelation. 
At all events, his language will often 
bear this kind of interpretation, and 
upon such grounds did his accusers 
in part proceed. Alluding to the 
philosopher's last answer, “ I under- 
stand,” observes Euthyphron, “ he 
calls you a manufacturer of gods, be- 
cause of the divinity which you say 
habitually appears to you. It is on 
this he founds his accusation of your 
innovating in divine things, and has 
brought an action against you in 
court, knowing that such matters are 
liable to be easily misrepresented to 
the people.” 

The conclusion of Euthyphron’s 
speech is extremely curious in many 
respects. It shews with what Shak- 
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apuaion accuracy Plato could paint 
the interior movements of the mind ; 
and in the next place it discloses to 
us the estimation in which the art of 
soothsaying was held in those times. 
In the Homeric ages, as we have ob- 
served, augurs and soothsayers di- 
rected the march of armies and the 
affairs of kingdoms; but when Eu- 
thyphron addressed his countrymen 
in the public assemblies, and under- 
took to foretell what would come to 
pass, they laughed at him ; though, 
as he himself avers, he had never 
made a single prediction which had 
not been accomplished. But, put- 
ting himself and Socrates in the same 
category, in the true Falstaff vein 
(“they hate us youth”), he says, 
“ the multitude envy all persons like 
us; we must, however, pay no atten- 
tion to them, but go our own gait.” 

From the reply of Socrates we 
learn that he thought it no great ca- 
lamity to be laughed at. Even to be 
suspected of being wise he considered 
a thing tolerable in itself, since the 
Athenians trouble themselves very 
little as to whether a man were wise 
or not, provided he permitted the 
“oy ae to enjoy their folly. But if 
ne set up for a reformer, and pre- 
tended to impart his wisdom, they 
were quickly down upon him,“ either,” 
as he phrases it, “ through envy, or 
hoe some other feeling equally 
creditable.” The remark of Euthy- 
phron on this point shews that “ 
was wide awake. 

“ How the Athenians,” he says, 
“ might be affected towards me under 
such circumstances, I don’t mean to 
try.” 

The worthy soothsayer had, in 
fact, no desire to become a martyr. 
His last observation convinced So- 
crates of this. 

“I see now,” said he, “ why you 
are so chary of your inward opinions, 
and have little desire to impart ner 
wisdom. But for myself I apprehend 
the Athenians have made the disco- 
very that, through my philanthropy, 
Iam not only ready to lavish upon 
every man what I possess without 
reward, but that if I had any thing I 
would pay persons to listen to me. 
If, therefore, as I was saying, they 
were only about to laugh at me, as 
you say they do at you, I should 
think it no great matter to be drag- 
ged into court by jokers and scoffers. 
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But if they enter upon the affair se- 
riously, it must be uncertain how it 
will end, except to you soothsayers.” 

A very brief snatch of dialogue 
serves, as we have seen, to explain the 
motives which had brought Socrates 
to the Royal Portico, after which 
it becomes Euthyphron’s turn to de- 
clare the nature of his business. In 
this part of the composition Plato 
displays extraordinary skill. Had 
he represented the diviner as in any 
degree doubtful of the rectitude of 
his conduct, he must have rendered 
him so utterly detestable, that it 
would have been impossible to ex- 
eee any interest in his affairs. 
t is not intended, however, that he 
should be looked upon as a diabolical 
personage. At bottom, no doubt, 
there is a radical flaw in his charac- 
ter; but, superficially, he appears to 
be nothing more than a wrong- 
headed and pedantic moralist, who, 
having got hold of an hypothesis, 
imagines it to be incumbent on him 
to suffer it to ripen into all its conse- 
quences. As often happens, more- 
over, he is most proud of that which 
should have most deeply affected him 
with shame. The reason is, that 
falsely supposing himself to be wise, 
and imagining that it has been given 
him to soar above the vulgar, he 
seems to discover merit in departing 
from the ordinary practice of man- 
kind, and in shocking the prejudices 
of the multitude. He, therefore, 
does not hesitate at all, as soon as the 
questions of Socrates afford him an 
opening, to declare that he is bent 
upon committing parricide, not ac- 
cording to the coarse method resorted 
to by ordinary murderers, but by 
rendering the state his accomplice, 
and employing the instrumentality of 
the law. 
_ “And you, also, then,” exclaims 
Socrates, “ have some cause in hand; 
but what is it? Are you plaintiff or 
defendant ?” 

“ | pursue.” 

“Whom?” 

“ One, to pursue whom will ap- 
pear to you to be madness.” 

“What, then, do you pursue 
some person who has wings ?” 

“Nay, he whom I pursue, so 
far from having wings, is a man well 
stricken in years.” 

“Who is he ?” 

“ My father.” 
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“Your own, my good man ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ What is the crime, and the na- 
ture of the accusation ?” 

“ Murder !” 

Socrates, at the announcement of 
so astounding a design, ceases to 
be a cold speculator, and becomes at 
once a man alive to all the impulses 
and emotions of humanity. He for- 
gets utterly the barren generalisa- 
tions of the Gorgias, which lie open 
to precisely the same objections as 
the actual proceeding of Euthyphron, 
and undertakes to convince the wor- 
thy soothsayer that the enterprise in 
which he has embarked is the most 
flagitious and unnatural conceivable 
by the human imagination. 

But besides being a philosopher 
and a moralist, Plato aims also at be- 
ing a judicious writer, and, there- 
fore, instead of plunging his interlo- 
cutors at once into profound investi- 
gations respecting the principles and 
motives of human action, he intro- 
duces something like a short story, 
by Socrates requiring Euthyphron 
to explain the circumstances in which 
his parricidal prosecution had ori- 
ginated. This renders it necessary 
to allude to certain historical facts, 
which may in some measure be re- 

rded as consequences of the great 

fedian war. 

In the year 446 n.c., the island of 
Naxos, one of the largest of the 
Cyclades, fell under the power of 
Athens ; and, eleven years afterwards, 
Tolmides led thither a number of 
cleruchi, or colonists, for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the influence of 
the Athenians in that part of the 
/Egean. Among these emigrants, 
Pantios, the father of Euthyphron, 
appears to have been one. At least, 
we find him, in consequence of this 
act of colonisation, settled at Naxos, 
and cultivating a farm there. The 
lots, or grants of land, thus obtained 
by the companions of 'Tolmides, must 
have proved highly profitable to them, 
since Naxos is one of the most beau- 
tiful and fertile islands in the whole 
Archipelago. On the north - west 
are several high mountains, covered 
with wood, and producing emery. 
Elsewhere we find a succession of 
hills and valleys, for the most part 
richly cultivated, and containing nu- 
merous vineyards and orchards, filled 
with a great variety of fruit-trees. 

N 
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Streams, too, cool and transparent, 
flow down the bottom of the valleys, 
and traverse the small, but rich plains 
which extend to the edge of the sea. 
The wines of this island, whether red 
or amber-coloured, were anciently of 
so superior a quality, that they caused 
it to be considered as the peculiar 
abode of Dionysos, who, in his ex- 
treme liberality, is said, by the poets 
and mythologists, to have bestowed 
upon the inhabitants a fountain of 
pure wine. This, it is to be pre- 
sumed, was intended for the gentle- 
men. For the ladies he had another 
and, perhaps, more welcome gift: he 
abridged the period of their gestation 
to eight months, having himself in- 
habited no longer the bosom of Se- 
mele. To account for the name of 
this island, the Greeks had an 
abundance of traditions ; some tracing 
it back to one of its ancient Carian 
inhabitants, others to a son of the 
moon-struck Endymion, while a third 
class of etymologists derived it from 
vetoes, an ancient verb, signifying to 
sacrifice. 

Whether Pantios busied himself 
in this kind of researches does not ap- 
pear. But he seems to have been an 
active agriculturist, and certainly re- 
sided in the country on his own 
lands, the system of absenteeism not 
having then, perhaps, been invented. 
Like our brethren in the southern 
states of the Union, “ we guess,” he 
was a slaveholder too; but, not pos- 
sessing a sufficient number of bonds- 
men, he was fain to hire day-labour- 
ers (wtAeras), to assist in the cul- 
tivation of bis farm. 

Nowthe experience ofall ages tends 
to prove two things : first, that rustics 
will sometimes get drunk ; second, that 
being drunk they will be quarrelsome. 
This was exemplified by one of the 
hinds and one of the slaves of Pan- 
tios; for, a dispute arising between 
them, the labourer fell upon the 
slave and killed him. 

There was no coroner in those 
days ; otherwise he might, by the help 
of a proper jury, have brought in a 
verdict of justifiable homicide. But 
the verdict of Pantios was very dif- 
ferent. He looked upon the pelates 
as a murderer, and, causing him to 
be seized, and bound hand and foot, 
had him cast into a moat,—that, 
probably, which surrounded his cas- 
tle. Meanwhile, having the fear of 
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the Dicasts before his eyes, he im- 
mediately despatched a messenger to 
Athens, to take the opinion of coun- 
sel as to what he should do with his 
meagre The winds may, perbaps, 
1ave been contrary, the messenger 
slothful, or the lawyers hesitating 
and slow. At any rate, several days 
elapsed before Pantios obtained a 
reply from Athens; and as, in the 
meanwhile, no attention was paid to 
the prisoner, the cold, hunger, and 
his chains, put a period to his life. 
This event placed our friend 
Euthyphron in a novel and very 
extraordinary position. He had, of 
course, no enmity against his father, 
and, doubtless, was in no hurry to 
inherit his estate; but, entertaining 
the highest possible ideas of justice 
and equity, he at once conceived it to 
be his bounden duty—without refer- 
ence to relationship, without con- 
sidering what might be the effect of 
his proceeding upon public opinion, 
and, moreover, without consulting a 
single individual among his friends 
or family—to prosecute the old man, 
his father, for murder. He soon, 
however, discovered that the several 
members of his household were less 
enlightened than himself. For, as 
he complains to Socrates, not one of 
them all,—no, not even the white- 
bearded octogenarian who was the 
object of the prosecution, could be 
made to perceive the justice or the 
piety of it. This extreme perversity 
on the part of the old gentleman was 
what most particularly touched the 
sensitive Euthyphron. He seems to 
have expected that Pantios would 
have congratulated himself upon the 
possession of'so heroic ason, who could 
set the laws of nature at defiance, 
and despise the opinions of all man- 
kind, in carrying out his own ab- 
stract ideas of right and justice. But 
he found both father and friends 
utterly incapable of following him in 
his sublime flights, through the mere 
ignorance of divine matters, and in- 
capacity to distinguish between piety 
and impiety. But aware of the bold 
genius of Socrates, he did not doubt 
in the least that he should carry his 
sympathy along with him, and was, in 
consequence, evidently prepared to re- 
ceive his condolements upon the silly 
persecution carried on against him by 
his family. He is, therefore, taken 
considerably aback when the philo- 
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sopher, instead of falling in with his 
exalted views, takes his stand upon 
the same ground with the vulgar, 
and hints at the possibility of his 
being mistaken. 

“ By all the gods! Euthyphron,” 
exclaims the philosopher, “dost thou 
pretend to understand divine things 
so accurately as to be certain that, in 
prosecuting thy father for such a 
cause, thou art not thyself guilty of 
impiety ?” 

“ My knowledge would be of small 
use to me,” he replies, “ and Euthy- 
phron would in this differ little from 
other men, if I did not comprehend 
all these things with the greatest 
nicety.” 

It is now that the dialogue enters 
upon its proper subject, which was to 
demonstrate two things: first, that 
the popular legends respecting the 
gods were to be regarded as so many 
poetical tales, either invented at 
pleasure by mythologists, or set afloat 
in those early periods of civilisation, 
when men as yet understood nothing 
of God, and had formed no proper 
conception of the nature of religion 
and virtue; second, to shew that 


virtue is not the creature of positive 
institutions, but that it rests on an 
eternal basis, established at the be- 
ginning by the supreme Author of 


all things. But, in order to arrive at 
this conclusion, Socrates by no means 
assails Euthyphron with the formal 
powers of logic. He rather plays 
with him, brings forward and dis- 
cusses mythes from the elder religion 
of Greece, and carries on clandes- 
tinely his war of extermination 
against the poets. 

The soothsayer, in order to shield 
himself from public censure, alleges 
the example of the gods, observing, 
that since Zeus had bound and im- 
prisoned his father Cronos, while the 
latter, in turn, had mutilated Ou- 
ranos, it would be impossible for 
such of his countrymen as acknow- 
ledged the piety and justice of these 
transactions to condemn him for fol- 
lowing the example thus set him by 
the inhabitants of Olympos. Plato 
does not seem to have heard of that 
tradition, or to have thought that it 
would make for his purpose, which 
represents Cronos as swallowing cer- 
tain animated stones, called Betyli, 
in lieu of the offspring of Rhea. 
Nor did he think proper to indulge 
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in that system of allegory by which 
the fables of old times may be recon- 
ciled with the doctrines of philosophy. 
According to this system, Zeus,—the 
living one, from the verb Ze, to live, 
—may be said to bind and abridge the 
power of time, and deprive it of its 
sovereignty over creation, by pro- 
ducing faster than it can destroy. 
On the other hand, as the world is 
said to be the offspring of time, 
Cronos, by calling it into existence, 
may be said to have infringed upon 
the undivided sway of Ouranos, or 
that eternity a parte ante which ex- 
isted before the world was. 

The people, however, did not thus 
understand their mythology, but in- 
terpreted its fables literally, and de- 
rived from them a sanction for the 
very worst crimes they could com- 
mit. Socrates, therefore, was per- 
fectly right in making war upon the 
popular religion of his country. For, 
according to this wild system of theo- 
logy, the gods were all of them im- 
perfect beings, gifted some with more, 
some with less knowledge, and en- 
dowed, accidentally, with weaker or 
stronger propensities towards good- 
ness and rectitude. In determining, 
therefore, the nature of piety and 
impiety, or in the establishing of an 
unerring rule for the guidance of 
human actions, it would by no means 
do to adopt the theories which ap- 
pear to be prevalent in Olympos. 

For example, Euthyphron, siding 
with the younger divinities, main- 
tained it to be perfectly right, under 
certain circumstances, for children to 
rise against their parents. But the 
partisans of Ouranos and Cronos, if 
there were any, would have argued 
differently, and denounced both the 
Metacronian divinities, and those who 
took them for patterns, as guilty of 
impiety and rebellion. To establish 
the reality of virtue, therefore, and 
to demonstrate it to be binding on 
all created beings, at all times and in 
all places, it was necessary in Pagan 
Hellas for philosophy to shew that 
virtue did not derive its sacred cha- 
racter from the favour of the gods, 
but that, on the contrary, if the gods 
esteemed it, they did so only because of 
its inherent and inalienable excel- 
lence. 

Happily, Christianity has delivered 
us from the necessity of making such 
inquiries; but it may, nevertheless, 
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not be unworthy ofa liberal curiosity 
to examine the foundations upon 
which morality rested among the 
wisest — of antiquity. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the speculations 
of Plato, more especially those in the 
Euthyphron, will not enable us to 
arrive at certainty in this matter. 
Socrates is here entirely satisfied with 
overthrowing, and not only does not 
build up himself, but omits even to 

int out the way by which we might 

uild up for ourselves. It may be 
said, perhaps, that his object was 
particular, that he sought to maintain 
no general thesis, but contented him- 
self entirely with prevailing on the 
soothsayer to desist from prosecuting 
his father, in which, according to a 
tradition preserved by Diogenes Laer- 
tius, he succeeded. This, doubtless, 
if we may regard the fact as his- 
torical, was a great triumph, and 
more richly deserved a crown than 
the achievement of those Romans 
who preserved the life of a fellow- 
citizen in battle. For, according to 
his own creed, he thus saved, per- 
haps, from perdition a human soul. 
Yet we, at this distance of time, may 
regret that, while alarming the con- 
science of the speculative parricide, 
while undermining and beating to 
the ground those battlements of pride 
and vanity which the poor diviner 
had erected about his hypothesis, he 
did not proceed a step farther, and 
shew to us frankly and without dis- 
guise what he himself considered 
piety and impiety to be. 

Probably a very attentive study 
of the dialogue may put us on the 
track towards discovering it our- 
selves. He inquires of Euthyphron, 
why it is that we worship the gods, 
and of what service our worship can 
—, be to those eternal beings ? 

‘rom the reply to this query, we 


learn what was, py the popu- 


lar notion on the subject. People 
thought, according to the soothsayer, 
that when they presented offerings, 
the gods ought to be pleased with 
them, since they were thus expending 
in adoration the things which they 
themselves most prized. Socrates, 
however, immediately puts this on a 
new footing, by inquiring from whom 
it is that men receive what they pos- 
sess.? which speedily makes it evident 
that, while they obtain every thing 
from the gods, they imagine them- 
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selves to be singularly meritorious 
when they determine to give them 
back a small part of what is their 
own. 

From this and similar considera- 
tions, the inference is soon drawn, 
that piety is not synonymous with 
offering sacrifice; and the inquiry 
reverts to the point whence it set out, 
which was to determine the nature 
and object of piety, and generaily of 
every other virtue. Socrates, in the 
course of the dialogue, shews very 
clearly that the value of our actions, 
and, consequently, of the principle 
from which they proceed, is not to be 
estimated by the amount of their 
utility to the gods, since, when pro- 
perly email our virtues are found 
to be of no service whatever to them. 

This naturally directs the investi- 
gation into another channel, and sug- 
gests the question whether all actions 
be not virtuous or otherwise, in pro- 
portion as they are useful to our- 
selves. The theory of virtue sha- 
dowed forth by this demand may 
appear at first sight to be extremely 
narrow and unelevated; in fact, to 
be synonymous with utilitarianism. 
But truth is truth ; and, after ranging 
through the whole region of nature 
and possibility, it is found to be be- 
yond our power to assign to virtue 
any other purpose. But by insinu- 
ating this, Socrates is very far from 
seeking to establish such a system of 
selfishness as any man of the world 
would be willing to accept. Accord- 
ing to the Socratic philosophy, the 
object of our existence is happiness, 
which consists in that perfect equi- 
librium of the intellect, passions, 
and affections, of old, by a figure now 
become trite and commonplace, de- 
nominated harmony. Every thing 
which brings us nearer to this state, 
or tends to preserve us in it, is vir- 
tuous, while every thing which checks 
our progress, or tends to throw us 
back when arrived, is vicious. But 
man, not being self-existent, and not 
existing alone in the universe, is con- 
scious of being a subordinate and 
responsible agent. ‘This conscious- 
ness impels him into many inquiries ; 
first, he desires to ascertain to whom 
he owes his being, and what is the 
nature of that cause upon which he 
depends as an effect. This is the 
highest exercise of his intellect, and by 
employing it wisely he discovers that 
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the cause in question is in perfect 
harmony with itself. From the next 
step in the inquiry he learns that the 
author of all subordinate intelligences 
has established certain laws for their 
guidance, by rigidly following which, 
they in their sphere, and each ac- 
cording to his capacity, may enjoy a 
measure of that harmony which con- 
stitutes the felicity of the Supreme 
Being. Thus the science of ethics is 
erected on the relations subsisting 
between God and man; and habits 
and actions are found to be virtuous, 
not because they are pleasing to God, 
but because they promote the end 
designed by his providence, which is 
to secure our own happiness; and 
for this alone they are pleasing to 
him. 

What I have here said occurs no- 
where in the Euthyphron, or, so far 
as I know, in any other dialogue of 
Plato. Yet it is certainly Platonic, 
because it grows up spontaneously in 
the mind while we converse with the 
characters which he introduces speak- 
ing. And this is the peculiarity, and 
that which constitutes the excellence 
of this philosopher’s remains. Eu- 
thyphron, as we have already re- 
marked, is by no means an adept in 
ethical and metaphysical speculations, 
but an individual taken at hap- 
hazard from among the innumerable 
representatives which then existed of 
the popular style of thinking. This, 
which seems at first a circumstance 
to be regretted, is precisely the best 
thing that could have happened. For, 
as he occupies the common level of 
humanity, philosophy, in order to 
communicate with him, is compelled 
to lower her sphere and cause it to 
move parallel with the body to be 
enlightened by it. Had Euthyphron 
been a subtle reasoner, a lofty thinker, 
initiated in all the mysteries of phi- 
losophy, Socrates would po 
have retired with him into the inner- 
most recesses of ontology, and carried 
on a discussion little profitable to 
mankind in general. The humble 
capacity of the soothsayer renders 
such a proceeding impossible. Being 
short, every link of the investigation 
must descend near the earth, or he 
cannot touch it. Nay, more, being 
once confuted or convinced does not 
satisfy him. He reclothes his error, 
and brings it forward under a new 
shape; so that the confutation, also, 
has to be remodelled and brought to 


bear, as it were, upon an ever-shifting 
point. Still, as to the inhabitants of 
this earth it is the heavens that ap- 
pear to move around in mysterious 
dance, so to the soothsayer, it is not 
his own reasonings, but those of 
Socrates, that seem to resemble quick- 
silver, or, to borrow his own figure, 
the statues of Dedalos. 

Concerning these wonderful works 
of art, ancient writers have preserved 
an extremely provoking silence; or 
rather, saying a great deal about 
them, they explain nothing. To 
them, however, Dedalos seems to 
have been what Steam-engine, per- 
haps, may prove to future genera- 
tions. Every work of art beyond 
the reach of ordinary intelligence 
they attribute to him, and at length 
proceeded so far as to endow him with 
miraculous powers. Even in minute 
and trifling matters, every thing 
curious was ascribed to Dedalian in- 
genuity. Thus the dolls which moved 
with springs were the invention of 
this artist ; and, when Augzas was at 
a loss how to capture the thieves who 
robbed his treasury, it was to the wit 
of Dedalos that he applied for as- 
sistance. The story, we fancy, is 
familiar to our readers, how the great 
mechanician set his snares in the 
golden treasury ; how Agamedes was 
taken; and how his companion, 
Trophonios, to avoid detection cut off 
his head ; together with the flight of 
Cerayon and Trophonios to Athens 
and Beotia. But the self- moving 
statues remain still an enigma. It 
wouldseem, that wherever they might 
be placed, they would never stand 
still, but, mocking the hand of him 
who sought tograspthem, glide hither 
and thither like shadows; nay, though 
fashioned of bronze, they had almost 
the warmth and vitality of flesh and 
blood, so that, in order to keep them 
quietly upon their pedestals, it was 
absolutely necessary to chain them 
there. 

No wonder, therefore, that Euthy- 
phron, knowing the pedigree of So- 
crates, should have made merry with 
him upon his supposed logical arti- 
fices. Nevertheless the ancient ge- 
nealogists, to whom we are indebted 
for the history of the landed gentry 
of Attica, have been guilty of a 

ievous oversight in tracing the 

escent of Socrates from the author 
of the Augean snares. It is thus, 
however, that they give it :-— 
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Many other men and women ! 


all 


Sophroniscos==Phanarete. 


Socrates. 


Now the son of Sophroniscos, a 
sculptor by profession, and an able 
one too, since the beautiful group of 
the Graces which adorned the Acro- 
polis was his, being thus descended 
from the Dedalian family, might, 
therefore, be supposed to possess the 
art of giving a sort of rotundity to 
his principles, so that they would 
constantly slip away from beneath 
the foot of reasoning But he very 
earnestly, in his discourse with the 
parricide, disclaims this ability, and 
maintains that he had rather possess 
sound and immovable principles 
than be master of the wealth of 
Tantalos. Nevertheless the inclina- 
tion was certainly strong in him to 
examine the foundations of established 
opinions, to rock and shake them, and 
render people apprehensive of their 
fall, whether they were subversible 
or not. But a false notion ke would 
quixotically go out of his way to 
attack. Thus, in the present discus- 
sion with Euthyphron, he flies off 
into the realms of poetry, for the 
purpose of overthrowing an idea 
which two verses of Stasinos had 
rendered popular :— 


Ziva dt viv pikavra, xal og rads wave 
ifureucty, 
Oin ibircis sinsiv’ iva yay dios, tvba xad 
aidws. 
“ Where there is fear,” exclaims 
the bard, “ there, also, there is 
shame.” But Socrates, desirous of 
convincing the soothsayer that po- 
pular opinions are almost always 
wrong, undertakes utterly to demolish 
the proposition of Stasinos. He 
shews, therefore, that fear may be 
where there is no shame; since we 
may fear the plague, but cannot be 
ashamed of it. On the other hand, 
if we be ashamed of an action, we 


are afraid to be seen committing it ; 
and, therefore, observes the philo- 
sopher, we must reverse the poet's 
saying, and affirm that, “ Where 
there is shame, there, also, there is 
fear.” This criticism, however, is 
merely introduced by way of illus- 
tration, the object being to shew that, 
although whatever is pious must be 
just, every thing just is not neces- 
sarily pious. From this he concludes 
that although the father of Euthy- 
phron might be justly prosecuted, it 
would yet be contrary to all the laws 
of piety that he should be prosecuted 
by his son. 

Having proceeded thus far, and 
evidently awakened very serious ap- 
prehensions in the mind of the sooth- 
sayer, he presses him to develope com- 
pletely his theory of piety. But the 
honest man had now begun to turn 
his eyes inward upon himself, to be 
troubled at the aspect of his own 
intentions, to be filled with doubts 
and misgivings, to distrust even his 
own lofty pretensions to divine know- 
ledge. For the first time in his life, 

erhaps, he feels himself humiliated. 
lis self-confidence gives way, and 
he finds in his own case a verification 
of the maxim he had newly learned, 
that where there is shame, there, also, 
there is fear. He is uneasy in the 
presence of Socrates, whose terrible 
powers of destruction in matters of 
opinion he has just witnessed. He, 
therefore, trembles for the safety of 
all his notions; and, lest not one of 
them should be left to him, he sud- 
denly takes to flight, promising to 
renew the investigation at some future 
period, but manifestly with the 
solemn determination to break that 
promise. As we have said, however, 
the speculative parricide slays his 


father only hypothetically. 
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A Bit is now passing through the 
House of Commons to relieve play- 
actors from the imaginary pains and 
penalties attached to their profession. 
It is reprieve after the execution. 
Now that, with few exceptions, the 
votaries of the sock and buskin are 
little better than such, the law is 
about to declare that they are no 
longer vagabonds. Oh! that it might 
prove all-powerful to recall to life 
some of those spirits who have quitted 
the scene, that it were able to restore 
this degenerate amusement to its 
pristine worth. 

When Carlyle asserts, that it is a 
right blessed thing that Shakspeare 
was born to this earth, he might have 
added, that it is a heavy curse that 
no one remains to give him utterance. 
Of all the unhappy changes which 
have taken place in the moral world, 
none is more to be deplored than 
that which has reduced the stage to 
its present unworthy condition, and 
banished the legitimate drama from 
the number of our national amuse- 
ments. How trace the causes? to 
what attribute this national calamity ? 

Let us examine, and refute, in so 
doing, some of the generally alleged 
ones. 

We will not mount upon stilts, 
nor explore the ethereal realms, but 
first see what influence some of the 
changes in the common habits of the 
people have had upon this neglect of 
the stage ; and, first, the late dinner- 
hour, which we believe may have its 
share in this matter. If the curtain 
rises at seven, and those who were 
in the habit of visiting the theatre, 
and finding themselves upon the fifth 
row of the pit at six and three- 
quarters, do not locate themselves at 
their own dinner-tables till a little 
before eight, it is evident that the 
fifth row of the pit must remain 
empty. Now the pit in the good old 
times was the thermometer of the 
house ; if that was well and snugly 
filled, the theatre was warm through- 
out. It is not to that class of society 
which dines at this late hour that 
the theatre has to look for much 
support ; yet if the same taste pre- 
vailed which did formerly, if the 
same means of gratifying it still ex- 


isted, it would have votaries enough 
even from this class which contrives, 
in spite of these late prandials, to 
transfer that patronage to the Opera 
House which it formerly gave to the 
other theatres. It must be admitted, 
however, that this change of hours 
has produced a very detrimental 
effect upon the prosperity of the 
stage. 

There is another objection now 
made to the English theatre, that the 
entertainments are so long, that 
they cease to entertain before their 
termination, and that to be confined 
for five successive hours within the 
close walls of Covent Garden is 
enough for once in the season. 
This is very true, the séance is much 
too long, but it is by no means ab- 
solutely necessary to sit it all out ; 
and, moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that it is only from the com- 
mencement of the decline of the real 
drama that this has been the case. 
When the representations consisted 
of a five-act comedy and a two-act 
farce, and when these were acted, as 
they once were, few of the real ama- 
teurs of such performances ever found 
them too long. Now that the quality 
has degenerated, the quantity has 
increased in proportion, and who will 
endure the penance of five hours’ 
imprisonment to see as many trum- 
pery pieces, of which one is in itself a 
nauseous dose ? 

Quality and quantity here combine, 
therefore, to frighten us from the 
benches; and we must now ask 
what it is that has deteriorated the 
one and increased the other. It was 
about the time when we ourselves 
first made our début upon the great 
stage of life, about the fifth age of 
the seven, that the change began to 
operate on the public taste. 

It was at this precise period that 
the Great Unknown was at work at 
his forge, heating his furnaces with 
all that issued from the Minerva 
Press in Leadenhall Street to pro- 
duce a purer strain of morality, and 
asemi-historical romance, in theshape 
of the Waverley Novels. It was a 
great work—a grand experiment. 
It did all it hoped to do, but it did 
more. Had it stopped with its first- 
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born, it would not have lived un- 
laurelled upon earth. It would have 
worn its crown, for it never excelled 
its first conception; but it brought 
forth a second time, and in its younger 
offspring laid the foundation to that 
species of amusement which, by little 
and little, supplanted the legitimate 
drama. 

Guy Mannering \ed the van of the 
melodramatic band. The combined 
talents of Braham and Miss Stephens, 
supported in the ludicrous depart- 
ments by the powers of Emery and 
Liston, and the tout ensemble crowned 
by the pomp and pageantry of scenic 
decoration and gorgeous apparel, 
created a new and false taste, and suc- 
ceeded by degrees in rendering that 
which once pleased, nay, we may say 
profited so much, both tame and in- 
sipid. 

We do insist that a more unfor- 
tunate mistake was never made, or 
one of more fatal consequences to 
those who, having no objection to a 
fair quantum of music in scenic re- 

resentation (and no one understood 
its fitness better than the “ native 
wood-note warbler),” have been de- 
prived of all that they did profess to 
understand, of all, at least, that gave 
them pleasure by this overwhelming 
passion for musical dramas. 

It is true that Rossini, Bellini, 
Donizetti, are not accounted vaga- 
bonds; but, when they are no more, 
those who idolised them in life may 
be at a loss to find their monuments. 
It may be a vain search, as it has 
been for Juliet’s tomb; but we can 
go into Westminster Abbey and look 
upon a certain vagabond, one Mr. 
Garrick, who occupies the most con- 
spicuous place in Poets’ Corner. The 
full-length figure of the plebeian 
actor stands pre-eminent in that 
sanctuary in which no corner has 
been allotted, or rather where every 
niche has been refused to the pa- 
trician bard. 

The million has declared for music. 
When an opera supported by first- 
rate artists is announced, the benches 
are filled at half-past six, the boxes 
are crammed by seven. “ We must 
be in time to hear the overture,” 
says the million, and the bhee-hive 
is lined throughout, and buzzes in 
full chorus. 

Let us turn to another assigned 
cause. The stage is vulgar; no- 
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body, comme-il-faut, goes to the play 
nowadays. “’Tis true ’tis pity, and 
pity ‘tis "tis true.” 

The generality of pieces now re- 
presented are detestably, infamously, 
grievously vulgar. Where the fault 
—where the cause of the evil ? 

It is not fit that our children 
(adult ones) should see such stuff. 
True, again. Was it so formerly ? 
was it so under the Kemble dynasty ? 
Was not the stage then a school of 
elegance? Was it not an exalted 
idea of our species which we drew 
from the representation of the Roman 
general, in all the pompous clothing 
of his rank, or the bare, half-naked, 
ragged Octavian, when personified by 
our tragedian? We have seen him 
bare his leg in Hamlet when he 
would seem mad. Did any Patri- 
cian's Daughter hold her fan before 
her face? 

When George III. frequented the 
theatre almost weekly, the first per- 
son in the house‘and the last to leave 
it, his whole soul in Sir Pertinax, or 
convulsed with Grimaldi, was there 
a less refined taste than there is at 
ae Was he afraid of taking 

is daughters there ? 

Kings, too, have been fond of mu- 
sic. George II. was a great amateur. 
He has been known to sit almost 
solus in the theatre to hear Handel’s 
oratorios, which the composer de- 
clared to be a great advantage to 
them, for the emptier the benches 
the finer did the music sound. Still, 
with all this royal patronage, the 
drama flourished in those days. 

It was the introduction of melo- 
drama, we believe, that first injured 
and subsequently dethroned its elder 
brother. A new taste was created. 
It was not a pure taste for music. 
Had it been so, it would have kept 
itself within proper bounds. Could 
we refer to a file of play-bills from 
about the year 1815 and the subse- 
quent years, we could trace the march 
of the usurper. It was not the des- 
pot’s fiat, it was the insidious traitor 
that brought about this revolution. 

Novels began to be dramatised, and 
novels may be sung or said; it is not 
of much consequence which. Now 
the singing part was well done; but 
singing cannot hold out as long as de- 
clamation. We have heard Miss 
Adelaide hold a long while upon a 
note, but she would have found it 
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difficult to go through Juliet in the 
same strain. Braham could flourish 
away for five minutes in Henry Ber- 
tram, but he could not have flou- 
rished through Mark Antony’s ad- 
dress in the same way ; it would have 
stuck in his throat, like Macbeth’s 
amen. ‘The saying part, therefore, 
must be done to give breathing-time 
to the singers, and this said saying 
part was generally of a very common- 
place nature. 

We do not look for those bursts 
of eloquence, those expressions of 
the soul, which characterise the 
higher order of dramatic productions, 
in novels, or, if we did, we should 
not find them; supposing that such 
existed, they would be out of place 
in the interludes of Bravuras. These 
gaps were filled up by a species of 
comic, which depended much more 
upon the actor than the composer, 
and the mind (may we use the word 
on this occasion ?), stretched to its ut- 
most at the melody of the vocalist, 
was let down rather suddenly to 
seek relief in the comic gesticulations 
of a Liston, or the broad Yorkshire 
dialect of an Emery, as these would 
represent such important characters 
as Dominie Sampson or Dandy Din- 
mont. 

Now what is to please much and 
to last long must be a just repre- 
sentation of human nature: these 
were by no means such, they were 
overdrawn, they were exaggerations ; 
they might please for a while, and 
did so, as long as the novelty aided 
them, but they would not have 
lasted but for other adjuncts. This 
was supplied by the introduction of 
gorgeous scenery. 

To the success of an opera, ther, 
these three requisites were indispen- 
sable. It became as necessary for the 
run of a piece that each change of 
scene should receive as many plaudits 
as each new song. This led to a very 
great change in theatrical manage- 
ment, and increased the expenses of 
dramatic representations a hundred 
fold. The eye will not be easily sa- 
tisfied. It requires a continual change 
of scene, it lives upon what is good, 
it is not satisfied but that much more 
splendour is in store for it, and it is 
impatient for the experiment. Con- 
sequently, each successive opera must 
be got up with splendour outvyin 
the last. The ear, the mere musica 
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ear, which consists ofa drum, a laby- 
rinth, and some semicircular canals 
(they do not penetrate very far into 
the brain), is a sceptical organ also. 
It believes that more melody is to be 
found, and it will have it if it be to 
be procured. It is a restless, travel- 
ling body ; it will not be content with 
home produce; it must explore for- 
eign lands and bring home all that is 
most choice. We poor lovers of the 
drama never thought of such a thing. 
When we had seen Kemble in Pen- 
ruddock we were perfectly con- 
vinced that nothing more was to be 
desired—we did not believe in the ex- 
istence of any thing better in any part 
ofthe world. We were satisfied ; poor 
things! our ignorance was perfect 
bliss. We do not recollect what was 
the colour of his doublet. Nay, we 
should have listened with as much 
attention to Miss O'Neill if she had 
poured forth from a green bench 
with a few old flower-pots upon the 
ground as when she did from the 
rich garden scene and splendid bal- 
cony. We required no such ad- 
juncts. The part was the whole with 
us, if the part were well sustained. 
This appeal to the passions through 
the influence of soft music, assisted 
by all the adjuncts which we have 
mentioned as necessary to complete 
success, did tend first to unhinge the 
train of rational and steady thought, 
and to set it out on a sea of adven- 
tures. It was never satisfied, it never 
had enough, it was ever craving. 
The Muses were appealed to for 
assistance ; they sent Terpsichore. 
An evening's amusement required for 
its completion an opera which should 
excite all the warmer feelings; these 
were not allayed by the pirouettes of 
the light-dressed Arcadians, who 
were now necessary to wind up the 
performance. Enraptured by the 
melodious warblings of a Malibran, 
excited by the graceful postures of a 
Taglioni, is it surprising that the 
Road to Ruin was played to empty 
benches in one house when the real 
thing was going on at the other? Old 
Dornton might moralise here, Gold- 
finch was going it there. Could it 
have stopped even there, far as it 
was gone, there might have been sal- 
vation; but no, there is no resting- 
_ for the let-loose passions. The 
(uses have done all in their power, 
we must invoke the Furies. Then 
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came all the devilments of Der Frey- 
schutz, and Faust, and the Danaids 
to our succour, and we feasted awhile 
onthese. They passed over the stage, 
and lived but for a day; but Me- 
phistopheles remained, and he is a 
polite and obliging gentleman. He 
made nothing of Faust till he intro- 
duced him to Margaret, and then he 
accomplished his ruin. ‘The spirit of 
Mephistopheles introduced itself on 
our boards. The proper excitement 
which love once produced in the fe- 
male characters of our genuine bards 
gradually passed into the adulterous 
sensuality of the young France. Mo- 
rality fled, and hid herself behind the 
scenes ; and Mrs. Haller found more 
devotees than Katharine of Arragon. 

Then it was that good folks said, 
“We cannot take our daughters 
there.” 

If it be objected to us that the ex- 
ceptionable is to be found abundantly 
in our old writers, we reply in the 
affirmative; but the exceptionable is 
the exception ; it is incorporated with 
so much good, that it is lost in the 
mass. Now it forms the bulk; and, 
if we analyse the pieces at present, we 
shall find (more certainly in respect 
to the French stage than our own) 
that, like Marmontel’s Moral Tales, 
they are deficient only in morality. 

This has led to further conse- 
quences, and to the final bankruptcy 
of the drama. 

The better classes of society desert- 
ing the theatres, and flocking to ope- 
ratic performances, it necessarily fol- 
lowed that the representations must 
be accommodated to the tastes of an 
inferior order of society, who would 
not disapprove of the éguivoque which 
caused the desertion of the higher 
ranks upon the same terms as they 
did, but who would not relish it be- 
cause they would not comprehend it. 
For such audiences things must 
speak plainer, and still plainer and 
plainer, as the supporters of the the- 
atre descended in grade of respecta- 
bility, till Zom and Jerry and Jack 
Sheppard were sufficiently intelligi- 
ble to all; and equally intelligible 
must it now be to most that there is 
no longer a dress circle. 

If we are told that every body 
goes to the Opera nowadays, we find 
no cause for rejoicing in the fact ; 
because, of those who do go, the 
greater part are in the situation of 
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ourselves, who are not judges of 
music, who do not enjoy it, who find 
it a toil; and, this being the case, 
they put themselves in a false posi- 
tion, where amusement is not sought 
for amusement sake, where pleasure 
does not please. Such conduct is a 
species of tacit prevarication. 

We believe that the restoration of 
the legitimate drama would be a 
means of restoring the middle classes 
to their sober senses, and to their 
really noble sphere of life. The 
dress circle would again be filled 
with some of the fairest of Albion's 
daughters. 

One of the causes of the deteriora- 
tion in the caste of play-house au- 
diences is to be found in the indis- 
criminate admission of orders, which 
the managers have adopted to serve 
as decoy-ducks to fill the benches. 
This has operated in a doubly detri- 
mental sense, and defeated its own 
purpose. The class of people to 
whom these have been so largely 
dealt are not those who by their ap- 
pearance would add much grace or 
brilliancy to the house; and then, 
again, they have been so lavishly 
bestowed, and so easily procurable, 
that either the houses have been 
filled with such, or where they have 
been withdrawn they have been left 
empty. 

The desideratum has been accom- 
plished which Cobbett in the Re- 
jected Addresses declared necessary to 
warrant his frequenting the theatre, 
viz., that they should leave off taking 
money at the doors. The veludi in 
speculum has been removed, and the 
check-taker receives a written order 
in lieu of a stamped coin. 

It is no wonder that the treasury 
of the managers, who have of late so 
rapidly succeeded each other, has 
become bankrupt. 

The most lamentable part of the 
tale, which remains to be unfolded 
—and we much question our own 
capacity in rendering reason of the ca- 
lamity—is the fact (we do not deny 
it to be such), that there is not at the 
present time one genuine good actor 
upon the English stage. We assent 
to this assertion from those who feel 
all that we do upon the subject, and 
the question is not so much con it is 
so, as what are the means of remedy- 
ing it. 

There is not a tragedian, there is 
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not a comedian, with the exception of 
Farren, upon the London boards. 
The corps dramatic is as vulgar as 
the audiences to which they perform. 
There is scarcely a lady upon the 
stage, with the exception of Miss 
Helen Faucit, whose principle claim 
to consideration consists in meriting 
this title. 

We do not intend to impugn the 
moral character of the sex; but we 
have not, since our return, been for- 
tunate in seeing one actress whose 
education or whose calibre of intel- 
lect is sufficient for the conception 
of a tragic heroine’s or a genteel 
comedian’s part. 

Miss O’ Neill’s place has never been 
supplied. The Kembles have died 
out. Kean’s mantle has not fallen 
on his son. Matthews, Liston, Dow- 
ton, Munden, Mrs. Gibbs, Mrs. Da- 
venport, have bequeathed nought to 
their successors. Power has found a 
watery grave. 

Nature's journeyman has made 
the present generation, and not made 
them well. 

Macready, who has laboured so 
meritoriously in his attempts to re- 
store the drama, has been inefficient 
in supporting it by his own abilities, 
or in procuring genuine talent. 

If there were a demand for good 
performers, the supply would be 
found. It must be remembered that 
taste is a contagious epidemic ; it per- 
vades all classes of society. It is do- 
mineering, tyrannic, despotic; as 
long as it sways, there is no hope of 
directing it; as long as a harmony of 
taste prevails in any one direction, 
every other chord will be out of 
tune, how delicately soever it may be 
touched. Were Garrick to come down 
from Westminster Abbey, I ques- 
tion whether he would cope with La- 
blache, whom none admire more than 
ourselves. Our hope depends upon 
the fact, that these despots are fickle 
and changeable ; that they do some- 
times sigh after the beauty of truth. 
They bewail their lost Hermione. 
They have followed their Perdita, 
they have been literally wrecked on 
the shores of Bohemia. Yes, there 
is truth even in the error. It is 
upon a fabulous sand that they have 
wandered, a nowhere that they have 
sought their treasure. They have 
found a statue—it is all that remains. 
There it is in all its beauty, the fifteen 
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years have passed away; may the 
time be near at hand when it shall 
come down from its pedestal, when 
it shall again breathe its charms in 
the breasts ofa rational public. We 
can hardly hope that it can be in the 
power of any one individual to do 
for our stage what Richelieu did for 
the drama and literature of his day, 
yet it was in the power of that great 
man to give a strong bias to the pro- 
ductions of those days. He did sum- 
mon mighty spirits, and they marched 
forth and conquered. We must 
await our crisis. Exhaustion must 
attend upon the ideal. There is a 
wide space for the imagination to 
revel in. It may be boundless, but, 
like the pampered steed, it is lost 
between the two extremes. It dies 
of a surfeit, or starves from distaste 
of wholesome provender. 

A modern play-bill is indication 
sufficient of the low ebb of the drama. 
It once was a modest production, an- 
nouncing the evening's performance, 
and the names of the persons who 
sustained the characters; but the 
good wine needed no bush. It was 
of very moderate dimensions, could 
be conveniently held in the hand to 
be referred to just as the actors came 
upon the stage, could then be crum- 
pled up in the hand, and put into the 
waistcoat pocket. Now it is a good 
yard long, and as inconvenient for 
reading as adouble Times newspaper. 
It is like the widow Wadman’s night- 
gown, it requires tucking up at the 
bottom. 

In taking this cursory view of 
what we suppose to be some of the 
most influential causes in determining 
the decline of the drama, we think 
we may affirm that this is not to be 
attributed toany of the trivial changes 
which have taken place in the domes- 
tic arrangements of society. Neither 
is it due to any lack of dramatic 
interest. It is mainly due to a vi- 
tiated taste. Imagination has run 
away with reason, and the mind no 
longer reposes on the soberness of 
truth. The disease is highly con- 
tagious, it has spread widely through 
the flock, but it is not incurable. 
Time will eventually put a stop to 
this dry-rot, this murrain. We do 
not despair of seeing the drama re- 
stored to its usual standard. It will 
not be done by offering premiums for 
the best comedy illustrative of the 
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times. This will do nothing for it ; we 
require the past to hold up the mirror 
to the present, not the present to the 
future. Few moralists will be found to 
aver that they would wish to see the 
customs and manners of the times 
in which we live held up to the suc- 
ceeding generations as embodied in a 
prize comedy. We think that Mac- 
ready deserted the helm too soon. 
The vessel was, we think, upon a 
favourable tack; the wind was far 
from prosperous, but the ship made 
some way by a slant, the wind was 
not dead ahead. Shakspeare was 
not performed to crowded houses, but 
still there were remunerating au- 
diences. 

One drawback to this much-to-be- 
wished-for consummation is to be 
found in that pretended march of in- 
tellect, which has thrown society out 
of its place, nay, put it out of joint. 

That restless disposition to be what 
we are not, and never can be, has 
ruined us for what we really are. 
This has effected a most baneful in- 
fluence upon the stage. None are 
contented to excel in the subordinate 
characters, because they must aspire 
to perform those for which they are 
utterly unfit. Thus an admirable 
Gravedigger makes a most wretched 
Hamlet. It is this mounting to the 
stars which has sunk the stage so 
low. There are no servants, nay, 
what is more, there are no helps 
nowadays either on or off the stage. 
Still, we repeat, we do not despair ; 
we hope to see things better in this 
respect, finding that they cannot be 
worse. Some powerful mind may 
still be found to arrest the progress 
of the disease. Some return to the 
penfold may still be hoped for; the 
same power which operated to pro- 
duce its downfal may be efficient 
for its restoration. A little patron- 
age from high authorities would work 
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miracles in its favour. Half the 
sums laid out upon less useful ob- 
jects would insure the success of one 
national theatre at least. Let the 
impulse but be given, and the ball 
will roll. Find but the patrons, the 
objects worthy of patronage will not 
be far off. All this will not be ef- 
fected by legislative enactments. We 
look forward to more effectual means. 
We believe that, as Carlyle has so 
repeatedly expressed it, a lie will not 
endure for ever,—mugna est veritas 
et prevalebit, was a saying of old. 
Let it be fulfilled in this instance. 
Let the truths of Shakspeare and 
his contemporaries shine again in 
their original splendour, and the 
spurious, degenerate, and sensual pro- 
ductions of the present day, will 
soon grow pale, and finally be ex- 
tinguished. We trust to reaction; 
agitation has done its worst. It may 
have done some good withal. If the 
constitution be destroyed, there is no 
hope; if tainted only in its surface, 
then the flesh will grow up sound 
from beneath where the slough has 
separated. Let us try to hasten this 
rocess. It may be deferred too 
ong. 

What changes must have taken 
place in public taste, which was suffi- 
cient to support two national thea- 
tres in the metropolis when it only 
numbered half a million of souls; 
now it counts two millions, and one 
of the theatres is closed. 

We await resuscitation with all 
the persuasion that a well-directed, 
well-appointed drama is powerful in 
its moral influence on the human 
mind. The requisites must be sought 
in patronage sufficient to reward good 
actors, and acting sufficiently good to 
justify the patronage. To accomplish 
which, a change in the present taste, 
so exclusively devoted to musical 
productions, 1s also imperative. 
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IN WHICH BARRY LYNDON SHEWS HIMSELF TO BE A MAN OF SPIRIT, 


Durine this dispute, my cousin 
Nora did the only thing that a: lady, 
under such circumstances, could do, 
and fainted in due form. I was in 
hot altercation with Mick at the time, 
or I should have, of course, flown to 
her assistance, but Captain Fagan (a 
dry sort of fellow this Fagan was) 
prevented me, saying, “I advise you 
to leave the young lady to herself, 
Master Redmond, and be sure she 
will come to.” And so, indeed, after 
a while she did, which has shewn 
me since that Fagan knew the world 
pretty well, for many’s the lady I've 
seen in after times recover in a simi- 
lar manner. Quin did not offer to 
help her, you may be sure, for, in 
the midst of the diversion, caused by 
her screaming, the faithless bully 
stole away. 

“Which of us is Captain Quin to 
engage?” said I to Mick; for it was 
my first affair, and I was as proud of 
it as of a suit of laced velvet. “Is it 
you or I, cousin Mick, that is to have 
the honour of chastising this insolent 
Englishman?” And I held out my 
hand as I spoke, for my heart melted 
towards my cousin under the triumph 
of the moment. 

But he rejected the proffered offer 
of friendship. “ You—you!” said he, 
in a towering passion; “hang you 
for a meddling brat, your hand is in 
every body’s pie. What business 
had you to come brawling and quar- 
relling here, with a gentleman who 
has fifteen hundred a-year ?” 

*oh” Nora, from the stone 
bench, “I shall die; I know I shall. 
I shall never leave this spot.” 

“The Captain’s not gone yet,” 
whispered Fagan, on which Nora, 
giving him an indignant look, jumped 
up and walked towards the house. 

“ Meanwhile,” Mick continued, 
“what business have you— you 
meddling rascal, to interfere with a 
daughter of this house ?” 

“ Rascal yourself!” roared I; “ call 
me another such name, Mick Brady, 
and I'll drive my hanger into your 


weazand. Recollect, I stood to you 
when I was eleven years old. I'm 
your match now, and, by Jove, pro- 
voke me, and I'll beat you like—like 

our younger brother always did.” 

hat was a home-cut, and I saw 
Mick turn blue with fury. 

“This is a pretty way to recom- 
mend yourself to the family,” said 
Fagan, in a soothing tone. 

“ The girl’s old enough to be his 
mother,” growled Mick. 

“Old or not,” I replied; “you 
listen to this, Mick Brady (and I 
swore a tremendous oath, that need 
not be put down here), the man 
that marries Nora Brady must first 
kill me—do you mind that ?” 

“ Pooh, sir,” said Mick, turning 
away, “ kill you, flog you, you mean! 
I'll send for Nick the huntsman to 
do it;” and so he went off. 

Captain Fagan now came up, 
and, taking me kindly by the hand, 
said I was a gallant lad, and he liked 
my spirit. “But what Brady says 
is true,” continued he; “it’s a hard 
thing to give a lad counsel who is 
in such a far-gone state as you; but, 
believe me, I know the world, and if 
you will but follow my advice, you 
won't regret having taken it. Nora 
Brady has not a penny; you are 
not a whit richer. You are but fif- 
teen, and she’s four-and-twenty. In 
ten years, when you're old enough 
to marry, she will be an old woman ; 
and, my poor boy, don’t you see— 
though it’s a hard matter to see—that 
she’s a flirt, and does not care a pin 
for you or Quin either?” 

But, who in love (or in any other 
point, for the matter of that) listens 
to advice? I never did, and I told 
Captain Fagan fairly, that Nora 
might love me or not as she liked, 
but that Quin should fight me before 
he married her—that I swore. 

“Faith,” says Fagan, “ I think you 
are a lad that’s likely to keep your 
word ;” and, looking coal at me for 
a second or two, he walked away 
likewise, humming a tune; and, 
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I saw he looked back at me as 
he went through the old gate 
out of the garden. And when he 
was gone, and I was quite alone, 
I flung myself down on the bench 
where Nora had made believe to 
faint, and had left her handkerchief; 
and, taking it up, hid my face in it, 
and burst into such a passion of tears, 
as I would then have had nobody see 
for the world. The crumpled ri- 
band which I had flung at Quin lay 
in the walk, and I sat there for 
hours, as wretched as any man in 
Treland, I believe, for the time being. 
But it’s a changeable world! When 
we consider how great our sorrows 
seem, and how small they are; how 
we think we shall die of grief, and 
how quickly we forget, I think we 
ought to be ashamed of ourselves and 
our fickle-heartedness. For, after 
all, what business has Time to bring 
us consolation? I have not, per- 
haps, in the course of my multifa- 
rious adventures and experience, hit 
upon the right woman; and have 
forgotten, after a little, every single 
creature I adored; but I think, if I 
could but have lighted on the right 
one, I would have loved her for ever. 

I must have sat for some hours 
bemoaning myself on the garden- 
bench, for it was morning when I 
came to Castle Brady, and the dinner- 
bell clanged as usual at three o'clock, 
which wakened me up from my re- 
verie. Presently I gathered up the 
handkerchief, and once more took 
the riband. AsI passed through the 
offices, I saw the Captain’s saddle was 
still hanging up at the stable-door, 
and saw his odious red-coated brute 
of a servant swaggering with the 
scullion-girls and kitchen- people. 
“The Englishman’s still there, Mas- 
ter Redmond,” said one of the maids 
to me (a sentimental black-eyed 
girl, who waited on the young 
ladies). ‘ He's there in the parlour, 
with the sweetest fillet of vale; g 
in, and don’t let ‘im browbeat you, 
Master Redmond.” 

And in I. went, and took my 
place at the bottom of the big table, 
as usual, and my friend the butler 
speedily brought me a cover. 

“ Hallo, Reddy, my boy!” said my 
uncle, “ up and well ?—that’s right.” 

“He'd better be home with his 
mother,” growled my aunt. 


“Don’t mind her,” says uncle 
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Brady ; “it’s the cold goose she ate 
at breakfast—didn’t agree with her. 
Take a glass of spirits, Mrs. Brady, 
to Redmond’s health.” It was evident 
he did not know of what had hap- 
pened ; but Mick, who was at dinner, 
too, and Ulick, and almost all the 
girls, looked exceedingly black, and 
the captain foolish; and Miss Nora, 
who was again by his side, ready to 
cry. Captain Fagan sat smiling; 
and I looked on as cold as a stone. 
I thought the dinner would choke 
me, but I was determined to put a 
good face on it ; and when the cloth 
was drawn, filled my glass with the 
rest ; and we drank the King and the 
Church, as gentlemen should. My 
uncle was in high good-humour, and 
especially always joking with Nora 
and the captain. It was, “ Nora, 
divide that merry thought with the 
captain ! see who'll be married first.” 
“ Jack Quin, my dear boy, never mind 
a clean glass for the claret, we're 
short of crystal at Castle Brady; 
take Nora’s, and the wine will taste 
none the worse;” and so on. He 
was in the highest glee,—I did not 
know why. Had there been a re- 
conciliation between the faithless girl 
and her lover since they had come 
into the house ? 

I learned the truth very soon. At 
the third toast, it was always the cus- 
tom for the ladies to withdraw; but 
my uncle stopped them this time, in 
spite of the remonstrances of Nora, 
who said, “O, pa! do let us go!” 
and said, “No, Mrs. Brady and 
ladies, if you plaise ; this is a sort of 
toast that is drunk a great dale too 
seldom in my family, and you'll 
please to receive it with all the 
honours. Here’s Captain anp Mrs. 
Joun Qury, and long life to them. 
Kiss her, Jack, you rogue ; for ‘faith 
you've got a treasure!” 

“lis already ?” I screeched out, 
springing up. 

* Hold your tongue, you fool — 
hold your tongue!” said big Ulick, 
who sat by me; but I wouldn't 
hear. 

“He has already,” I screamed, 
“ been slapped in the face this morn- 
ing, Captain John Quin; he’s already 
been called coward, Captain John 
Quin ; and this is the way [ll drink 
his health. ‘Here's your health, 
Captain John Quin ;” and I flung a 
glass of claret into his face. I don't 
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know how he looked after it, for the 
next moment I myself was under*the 
table, tripped up by Ulick, who hit 
me a violent cuff on the head as I 
went down; and I had hardly lei- 
sure to hear the general screaming 
and skurrying that was taking place 
above me, being so fully occupied 
with kicks, and thumps, and curses, 
with which Ulick was belabouring 
me. “You fool!” roared he— 
“ you great blundering marplot—you 
silly beggarly brat (a thump at each), 
hold your tongue!” These blows 
from Ulick, of course, I did not care 
for, for he had always been my 
friend, and had been in the habit of 
thrashing me all my life. 

When I got up from under the 
table all the ladies were gone; and I 
had the satisfaction of seeing the 
captain’s nose was bleeding, as mine 
was—/is was cut across the bridge, 
and his beauty spoiled for ever. Ulick 
shook himself, sat down quietly, 
filled a bumper, and pushed the 
bottle to me. “There, you young 
donkey,” says he, “sup that; and 
let’s hear no more of your braying.” 

“In Heaven’s name, what does all 
the row mean?” says my uncle. “ Is 
the boy in the fever again?” 

“It’s all your fault,” said Mick, 
sulkily; “yours and those who 
brought him here.” 

“ Hold your noise, Mick!” says 
Ulick, turning on him; “ speak civil 
of my father and me, and don’t let 
me be called upon to teach you man- 
ners.” 

“It is your fault,” repeated Mick. 
“What business has the vagabond 
here? If I had my will, I'd have 
him flogged and turned out.” 

“ And so he should be,” said Cap- 
tain Quin. 

“You'd best not try it, Quin,” 
said Ulick, who was always my cham- 
pion; and, turning to his father, 
“The fact is, sir, that the young 
monkey has fallen in love with 
Nora, and finding her and the 
captain mighty sweet in the garden 
to-day, he was for murdering Jack 
Quin,” 

“ Gad, he’s beginning young,” said 
my uncle, quite good-humouredly. 
“"Faith, Fagan, that boy’s a Brady, 
every inch of him.” 

“ And, Pll tell you what, Mr. B.,” 
cried Quin, bristling up; “ I've been 
msulted grossly in this ‘owse. I ain't 
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at all satisfied with these here ways 
of going on. I’m an Englishman, I 
~*~ and a man of property; and 
Row 

“If you're insulted, and not satis- 
fied, remember there’s two of us, 
Quin,” said Ulick, gruffly. On which 
the captain fell to washing his nose 
in water, and answered never a word. 

“ Mr. Quin,” said I, in the most 
dignified tone I could assume, “ may 
also have satisfaction any time he 
pleases, by calling on Redmond Barry, 
Esquire, of Barryville.”. At which 
speech my uncle burst out a-laugh- 
ing (as he did at every thing); and 
in this laugh, Captain Fagan, much 
to my mortification, joined. I turned 
rather smartly upon him, however, 
and bade him to understand, that 
though I was a boy, for my cousin 
Ulick, who had been my best friend 
through life, I could put up with 
rough treatment. from him; yet, 
even that sort of treatment I would 
bear from him no longer; and that 
any other person who ventured on 
the like would find me a man to 
their cost. “Mr. Quin,” I added, 
“knows that fact very well; and, if 
he’s a man, he'll know where to find 
me.” 

My uncle now observed, that it 
was getting late, and that my mother 
would be anxious about me. “ One 
of you had better go home with him,” 
said he, turning to his sons, “or the 
lad may be playing more pranks.” 
But Ulick said, with a nod to his 
brother, “ Both of us ride home 
with Quin here.” 

“ I'm not afraid of Freeny’s people,” 
said the captain, with a faint attempt 
at a laugh ; “my man is armed, and 
so am I.” 

“ You know the use of arms very 
well, Quin,” said Ulick ; “ and no one 
can doubt your courage; but Mick 
and I will see you home for all 
that.” 

“Why, you'll not be home till 
morning, boys. Kilwangan’s a good 
ten mile from here.” 

“We'll sleep at Quin’s quarters,” 
replied Ulick; “ we're going to stop a 
week there.” 

“Thank you,” says Quin, very 
faint ; “it’s very kind of you.” 

“ You'll be lonely, you know, with- 
out us.” 

“QO yes, very lonely !” says Quin. 

“ And in another week, my boy,” 
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says Ulick (and here he whispered 
something in the captain’s ear, in 
which I thought I caught the words 
“ marriage,” “parson,” and felt all 
my fury returning again). 

“ As you please,” whined out the 
captain ; and the horses were quickly 
brought round, and the three gentle- 
men rode away. 

Fagan stopped, and, at my uncle’s 
injunction, walked across the old 
treeless park with me. He said, that 
after the quarrel at dinner, he thought 
I would scarcely want to see the ladies 
that night, in which opinion I con- 
curred entirely ; and so we went off 
without an adieu. 

“A pretty day’s work of it you 
have made, Master Redmond,” said 
he. “What you, a friend to the 
Brady's, and knowing your uncle to 
be distressed for money, try and 
break off a match which will bring 
fifteen hundred a-year into the fami- 
ly? Quin has promised to pay off 
the four thousand pounds which is 
bothering your uncle so. He takes 
a girl without a penny—a girl with 
no more beauty than yonder bullock. 
Well, well, don’t look furious; let’s 
say she is handsome—there’s no ac- 
counting for tastes,—a girl that has 
been flinging herself at the head of 
every man in these parts these ten 
years past, and missing them all. 
And you, as poor as herself, a boy of 
fifteen — well, sixteen, if you insist— 
and a boy who ought to be attached 
to your uncle as to your father ——” 

“ And so I am,” said I. 

“ And this is the return you make 
him for his kindness! idn’t he 
harbour you in his house when you 
were an orphan, and hasn't he given 
a rent-free your fine mansion of 

rryville yonder? And now, when 
his affairs can be put into order, and 
a chance offers for his old age to be 
made comfortable, who flings himself 
in the way of him and competence ? 
—You, of all others ; the man in the 
world most obli to him. _ It’s 
wicked, ungrateful, unnatural. From 
a lad of such spirit as you are, I 
expected truer courage.” 

“JT am not afraid of any man 
alive,” exclaimed I (for this latter 
part of the captain’s argument had 
rather staggered me, and I wished, 
of course, to turn it, as one always 
should when the eneiny’s too strong) ; 
“and it’s J am the injured man, Cap- 
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tain Fagan. No man was ever, since 
the world began, treated so. Look 
here—look at this riband. I've worn 
it in my heart for six months. I've 
had it there all the time of the fever. 
Didn't Nora take it out of her own 
bosom and give it me? Didn't she 
kiss me when she gave it me, and 
call me her darling Redmond.” 

“She was practising,” replied Mr. 
Fagan, with a sneer. “1 know women, 
sir. Give them time, and let nobod 
else come to the house, and they'll 
fall in love with a chimney-sweep. 
There was a young lady in Fer- 
moy——” 

“ A young lady in flames,” roared 
I (but I used a still hotter word). 
“Mark this, come what will of it, 
I swear I will fight the man who 

retends to the hand of Nora Brady. 

‘ll follow hin, if it’s into the aa 
and meet him there. I'll have his 
blood, or he shall have mine; and 
this riband shall be found dyed in it. 
Yes! and if I kill him, I'll pin it on 
his breast, and then she may go take 
back her token.” This I said because 
I was very much excited at the time, 
and because I had not read my novels 
and romantic plays for nothing. 

“ Well,” says Fagan, after a pause, 
“if it must be, it must. Fora young 
fellow, you are the most bloodthirsty 
I ever saw. Quin’s a determined 
fellow, too.” 

“Will you take my message to 
him ?” said I, quite eagerly. 

“Hush!” said Fagan: “ your mo- 
ther may be on the look-out. Here 
we are, close to Barryville.” 

“ Mind! not a word to my mother,” 
I said; and went into the house 
swelling with pride and exultation to 
think that I should have a chance 
against the Englishman I hated so. 

Tim, my servant, had come up 
from Barryville on my mother’s re- 
turn from church, for the good lady 
was rather alarmed at my absence, 
and anxious for my return. But he 
had seen me go in to dinner, at the 
invitation of the sentimental lady’s- 
maid ; and when he had had his own 
share of the good things in the 
kitchen, which was always better fur- 
nished than ours at home, had 
walked back again to inform his 
mistress where I was, and, no doubt, 
to tell her, in his own fashion, of all 
the events that had happened at 
Castle Brady. In spite of my pre- 
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cautions to secrecy then, I half sus- 

that my mother knew all, 
rom the manner in which she em- 
braced me on my arrival,and received 
our guest, Captain Fagan. The poor 
soul looked a little anxious and 
flushed, and every now and then 
gazed very hard in the captain’s face, 
but she said not a word about the 
quarrel, for she had a noble spirit, 
and would as lief have seen any one 
of her kindred hanged as shirking 
from the field of honour. What has 
become of those gallant feelings now- 
adays? Sixty years ago a man was 
a man, in old Ireland, and the sword 
that was worn by his side was at the 
service of any gentleman’s gizzard, 
upon the slightest difference. But 
the good old times and usages are 
fast fading away. One scarcely ever 
hears of a fair meeting now, and the 
use of those horrid pistols, in place 
of the honourable and manly weapon 
of gentlemen, has introduced a deal 
of knavery into the practice of duel- 
ling that cannot be sufficiently de- 
plored. 

When I arrived at home I felt 
that I was a man in earnest, and 
welcoming Captain Fagan to Barry- 
ville, and introducing him to my 
mother, in a majestic and dignified 
way, said the captain must be thirsty 
after his walk, and called upon Tim 
to bring up a bottle of the yellow- 
sealed Bordeaux, and cakes and 
glasses, immediately. 

Tim looked at the mistress in great 
wonderment; and the fact is, that 
six hours previous I would as soon 
have thought of burning the house 
down as calling for a bottle of claret 
on my own account ; but I felt I was 
a man now, and had a right to com- 
mand ; and my mother felt this too, 
for she turned to the fellow, and 
said, sharply, “ Don’t you hear, you 
rascal, what your master says! Go, 
get the wine, and the cakes and 
glasses, directly.” Then (for you 
may be sure she did not give ‘lim the 
keys of our little cellar), she went 
and got the liquor herself; and Tim 
brought it in, on the silver tray, in 
due form. My dear mother poured 
out the wine, and drank the captain 
welcome; but I observed her hand 
shook very much as she performed 
this courteous duty, and the bottle 
went clink, clink against the glass. 
When she had tasted her glass, she 
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said she had a headach, and would 
go to bed; and so I asked her bless- 
ing, as becomes a dutiful son—(the 
modern bloods have given up the 
respectful ceremonies which distin- 
guished a gentleman in my time)— 
and she left me and Captain Fagan 
to talk over our important business. 

“ Indeed,” said the captain, “ I see 
now no other way out of the scrape 
than a meeting. The fact is, there 
was a talk of it at Castle Brady, after 
your attack upon Quin this after- 
noon, and he vowed that he would 
cut you in pieces; but the tears and 
supplications of Miss Honoria in- 
duced him, though very unwillingly, 
to relent. Now, however, matters 
have gone too far. No officer, bear- 
ing his majesty’s commission, can 
receive a glass of wine on his nose 
—this claret of yours is very good, 
by the way, and by your leave, we'll 
ring for another bottle—without re- 
senting the affront. Fight you must, 
and Quin is a huge strong fellow.” 

“ He'll give the better mark,” said 
I. “Iam not afraid of him.” 

“Tn faith,” said the captain, “ I 
believe you are not ; for a lad I never 
saw more game in my life.” 

“ Look at that sword, sir,” says I, 
pointing to an elegant silver-mounted 
one, in a white shagreen case, that 
hung on the mantel-piece, under the 
picture of my father, Harry Barry. 
“It was with that sword, sir, that 
my father pinked Mohawk O’Driscol, 
in Dublin, in the year 1740: with 
that sword, sir, he met Sir Huddle- 
stone Fuddlestone, the Hampshire 
baronet, and ran him through the 
neck. They met, on horseback, 
with sword and pistol, on Hounslow 
Heath, as, I dare say, you have 
heard tell of, and those are the pistols 
(they hung on each side of the pic- 
sank which the gallant Barry used. 
He was quite in the wrong, having 
insulted Lady Fuddlestone, when in 
liquor, at the Brentford Assembly. 
But, like a gentleman, he scorned 
to apologise, and Sir Huddlestone 
received a ball through his hat, be- 
fore they engaged with the sword. 
I am Harry Barry's son, sir, and will 
act as becomes my name and my 
quality.” 

“ Give me a kiss, my dear boy,” 
said Fagan, with tears in his eyes. 
“You're after my own soul. As 
long as Jack Fagan lives, you 
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shall never want a friend or a se- 
cond.” 

Poor fellow! he was shot six 
months afterwards, carrying orders 
to my Lord George Sackville, at 
Minden, and I lost thereby a kind 
friend. But we don’t know what is 
in store for us, and that night was a 
merry one at least. We had a second 

. bottle, and a third too (I could hear 
the poor mother going down-stairs 
for each, but she never came into the 
parlour with them, and sent them in 
by the butler, Mr. Tim); and we 
parted at length, he engaging to 
arrange matters with Mr. Quin’s 
second that night, and to bring me 
news in the morning as to the place 
where the meeting should take place. 
I have often thought since, how dif- 
ferent my fate might have been, had 
I not fallen in love with Nora at 
that early age; and had I not flung 
the wine in Quin’s face, and so brought 
on the duel! I might have settled 
down in Ireland but for that (for 
Miss Quinlan was an heiress, within 
twenty miles of us, and Peter Burke, 
of Kildangan, left his daughter Judy 
7007. a-year, and I might have had 
either of them, had I waited a few 
years). But it was in my fate to be 
a wanderer, and that battle with 
Quin sent me on my travels at a very 
early age, as you shall hear anon. 

I never slept sounder in my life, 
though I woke a little earlier than 
usual, and you may be sure my first 
thought was of the event of the day, 
for which I was fully prepared. I 
had ink and pen in my room—had I 
not been writing these verses to Nora 
but the day previous, like a poor 
fond fool as I was? And now I sat 
down and wrote a couple of letters 
more; they might be the last, thought 
I, that I ever should write in my 
life. The first was to my mother, 
“ Honoured madan™”—I wrote — 
“ This will not be given you unless 
I fall by the hand of Captain Quin, 
whom I meet this day in the field of 
honour, with sword and pistol. If I 
die, it is as a good Christian and a 
gentleman,—how should I be other- 
wise when educated by such a mother 
as you? I forgive all my enemies— 
I beg your blessing, as a dutiful son. 
I desire that my mare Nora, which 
my uncle gave me, and which I called 
after the most faithless of her sex, 
may be returned to Castle Brady, 
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and beg you will give my silver- 
hilted hanger to Phil Purcoll, the 
gamekeeper. Present my duty to 
my uncle and Ulick, and all the 
girls of my party there. And I re- 
main your dutiful son,—Repmoxp 
Barry.” 

To Nora I wrote, — “ This letter 
will be found in my bosom along 
with the token you gave me. It 
will be dyed in my blood (unless I 
have Captain Quin’s, whom I hate 
but forgive), and will be a pretty 
ornament for you on your marriage 
day. Wear it, and think of the poor 
boy to whom you gave it and who 
died (as he was always ready to do) 
for your sake.—RepMonp.” 

These letters being written, and 
sealed with my father’s great silver 
seal of the Barry arms, I went down 
to breakfast, where my mother was 
waiting for me, you may be sure. 
We did not say a single word about 
what was taking place; on the con- 
trary, we talked of any thing but 
that ; about who was at church the 
day before, and about my wanting 
new clothes now I was grown so tall. 
She said, I must have a suit against 
winter, if— if—she could afford it. 
She winced rather at the “ if,’ Hea- 
ven bless her! I knew what was in 
her mind. And then she fell to 
telling me about the black pig that 
must be killed, and that she had 
found the speckled hen’s nest that 
morning, whose eggs I liked so, and 
other such trifling talk. Some of 
these eggs were for breakfast, and I 
ate them with a good appetite; but 
in helping myself to salt I spilled it, 
on which she started up with a 
scream. ‘ JThank God,” said she, 
“ it’s fallen towards me.” And then, 
her heart being too full, she left the 
room. Ah! they have their faults, 
those mothers ; but are there any other 
women like them ? 

When she was gone I went to take 
down the sword with which my 
father had vanquished the Hamp- 
shire baronet, and, would you believe 
it, the brave woman had tied a new 
riband to the hilt, for indeed she 
had the courage of a lioness and a 
Brady united. And then I took 
down the pistols, which were always 
kept bright and well oiled, and put 
some fresh flints I had into the locks, 
and got balls and powder ready 
against the captain should come. 
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There was claret and a cold fowl put 
ready for him on the sideboard, and 
a case-bottle of old brandy too, with 
a couple of little glasses on the silver 
tray with the Barry arms emblazoned. 
In after life, and in the midst of my 
fortune and splendour, I paid thirty- 
five guineas, and almost as much 
more in interest, to the London gold- 
smith who supplied my father with 
that very tray. A scoundrel pawn- 
broker would only give me sixteen 
for it afterwards, so little can we 
trust the honour of rascally trades- 
men! 

At eleven o’clock Captain Fagan 
arrived, on horseback, with a mounted 
dragoon after him. He paid his com- 
pliments to the collation which my 
mother’s care had provided for him, 
and then said, “ Look ye, Redmond, 
my boy; this is a silly business. 
The girl will marry Quin, mark my 
words; and as sure as she does you'll 
forget her. You are but a boy. 
Quin is willing to consider you as 
such. Dublin’s a fine place, and if 
you have a mind to take a ride 
thither and see the town for a month, 
here are twenty guineas at your ser- 
vice. Make Quin an apology, and 
be off.” 

“ A man of honour, Mr. Fagan,” 
says I, “dies, but never apologises. 
I'll see the captain hanged before 
I apologise.” 

“ Then there’s nothing for it but 
a meeting.” 

‘“* My mare is saddled and ready,” 
says 1; “ where’s the meeting, and 
who's the captain’s second ?” 

* Your cousins go out with him,” 
answered Mr. Fagan. 

“Tl ring for my groom to bring 
my mare round,” I said, “ as soon as 
you have rested yourself.” Tim was 
accordingly despatched for Nora, and 
I rode away, but I didn’t take leave 
of Mrs. Barry. The curtains of her 
bedroom-windows were down, and 
they didn’t move as we mounted and 
trotted off. .... But two hours after- 
wards, you should have seen her as 
she came tottering down-stairs, and 
heard the seream which she gave as 
she hugged her boy to her heart, 
quite unharmed and without a wound 
in his body. 

What had taken place I may as 
well tell here. When we got to the 
ground, Ulick, Mick, and the cap- 
tain, were already there. Quin, 
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flaming in red regimentals, as big a 
monster as ever led a grenadier com- 
pany. The party were laughing to- 
gether at some joke of one or the 
other, and, I must say, I thought 
this laughter very unbecoming in my 
cousins, who were met, perhaps, to 
see the death of one of their kindred. 

“I hope to spoil this sport,” says 
I to Captain Fagan, in a great rage, 
“ and trust to see this sword of mine 
in yonder big bully’s body.” 

“ Oh! it’s with pistols we fight,” 
replied Mr. Fagan. “ You are no 
match for Quin with the sword.” 

“Till match any man with the 
sword,” said I. 

“ But swords are to-day impossi- 
ble ; Captain Quin is—is lame. He 
knocked his knee against the swing- 
ing park gate last night, as he was 
riding home, and can scarce move it 
now.” 

“ Not against Castle Brady gate,” 
says I: “that has been off the hinges 
these ten years.” On which Fagan 
said it must have been some other 
gate, and repeated what he had said 
to Mr. Quin and my cousins, when, 
on alighting from our horses, we 
joined and saluted those gentlemen. 

“O yes! dead lame,” said Ulick, 
coming to shake me 7 the hand, 
while Captain Quin took off his hat 
and turned extremely red. “ And 
very lucky for you, Redmond, my 
boy,” continued Ulick ; “ you were a 
dead man else, for he is a devil of a 
fellow—isn’t he, Fagan ?” 

“ A regular Turk,” answered 
Fagan; adding, “ I never yet knew 
the man who stood to Captain Quin.” 

“ Hang the business!” said Ulick ; 
“T hate it. I’m ashamed of it. Say 
you're sorry, Redmond; you can 
easily say that.” 

“If the young feller will go to 
Dubling, as proposed—” here inter- 
posed Mr. Quit: 

“ I'm not sorry —TI'll not apologise 
—and I'll as soon go to Dubling as to 
—!” said I, with a stamp of my foot. 

“ There’s nothing else for it,” said 
Ulick, with a laugh, to Fagan. 
“ Take your ground, Fagan,—twelve 
paces, I suppose ?” 

“ Ten, sir,” said Mr. Quin, in a 
big voice; “ and make them short 
ones, do you hear, Captain Fagan?” 

“ Don't bully, Mr. Quin,” said 
Ulick, surlily; “ here are the pis- 
tols.” And he added, with some 
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emotion, to me, “ God bless you, m 
boy ; and when I count three, fire.’ 

Mr. Fagan put my pistol into my 
hand,—that is, not one of mine 

which were to serve, if need were, 
or the next round), but one of 
Ulick’s. “ They are all right,” said 
he. “ Never fear; and Redmond, 
fire at his neck—hit him there under 
the gorget. See how the fool shews 
himself open.” 

Mick, who had never spoken a 
word, Ulick, and the captain retired 
to one side, and Ulick gave the 
signal. It was slowly given, and I 
had leisure to cover my man well. 
I saw him changing colour and 
trembling as the numbers were given. 
At “ three,” both our pistols went 
off. I heard something whizz by 
me, and my antagonist giving a most 
horrible groan, staggered backwards 
and fell. 

“ He’s down !— he’s down !” cried 
the seconds, running towards him. 
Ulick lifted him up— Mick took his 
head. 

“ He’s hit here, in the neck,” said 
Mick; and laying open his coat, 
blood was seen gurgling from under 
his gorget, at the very spot at which 
I aimed. 

“ How is it with you ?” said Ulick. 
“ Ts he really hit ?” said he, looking 
hard at him. The unfortunate man 
did not answer, but when the support 
of Ulick’s arm was withdrawn from 
his back, groaned onge more and fell 
backwards. 

“The young fellow has begun 
well,” said Mick, with ascowl. “ You 
had better ride off, young sir, before 
the police are up. They had wind 
of the business before we left Kil- 
wangan.” 

“ Is he quite dead ?” said I. 

“ Quite dead,” answered Mick. 

“ Then the world’s rid of a cow- 
ard,” said Captain Fagan, giving the 
huge ae body a scornful kick 
with his foot. “ It’s all over with 
him, Reddy,—he does n't stir.” 

“ We are not cowards, Fagan,” 
said Ulick, roughly, “ whatever he 
was! Let’s get the boy off as quick 
as we may. Your man shall gofor a 
cart, and take away the body of this 
unhappy gentleman. This te been 
a sad day’s work for our family, 
Redmond Barry, and you have 
robbed us of 1500/. a-year.” 

“ It was Nora did it,” said I; “ not 
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I.” And I took the riband she gave 
me out of my waistcoat, and the letter, 
and flung them down on the body of 
Captain Quin. “There!” says I— 
“take her those ribands. She'll know 
what they mean; and that’s all that’s 
left to her of two lovers she had and 
ruined.” 

I did not feel any horror or fear, 
young as I was, in seeing my enemy 
orostrate before me ; for I knew that 

had met and conquered him honour- 
ably in the field, as became a man of 
my name and blood. 

* And now, in Heaven’s name, get 
the youngster out of the way,” said 
Mick. 

Ulick said he would ride with me, 
and off accordingly we galloped, 
never drawing bridle till we came to 
my mother’s door. When there, 
Ulick told Tim to feed my mare, as I 
would have far to ride that day, and 
I was in the poor mother’s arms in a 
minute. 

I need not tell how great were her 
pride and exultation when she heard 
from Ulick’s lips the account of my 
behaviour at the duel. He urged, 
however, that I should go into hiding 
for a short time; and it was agreed 
between them that I should drop my 
name of Barry, and, taking that of 
Redmond, go to Dublin, and there 
wait until matters were blown over. 
This arrangement was not come to 
without some discussion; for why 
should I not be as safe at Barryville, 
she said, as my cousin and Ulick at 
Castle Brady ?—bailiffs and duns 
never got near them; why should 
constables be enabled to come upon 
me? But Ulick persisted in the 
necessity of my instant departure, in 
which argument, as I was anxious to 
see the world, I must confess, I sided 
with him; and my mother was brought 
to see that in our small house at 
Barryville, in the midst of the vil- 
lage, and with the guard but of a 
couple of servants, escape would be 
impossible. So the kind soul was 
forced to yield to my cousin’s en- 
treaties, whe promised her, however, 
that the affair would soon be arranged, 
and that I should be restored to her. 
Ah! how little did he know what 
fortune was in store for me! 

My dear mother had some fore- 
bodings, I think, that our separation 
was to be a long one; for she told 
me, that all night long, she had been 
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consulting the cards regarding my 
fate in the duel; and that all the 
signs betokened a separation; and, 
taking out a stocking from her escri- 
toire, the kind soul put twenty 
guineas in a purse for me (she had 
herself but twenty-five), and made 
up a little valise, to be placed at the 
back of my mare, in which were my 
clothes, linen, and a silver dressing- 
case of my father’s. She bade me, 
too, to keep the sword and the pistols 
I had known to use so like a man. 
She hurried my departure now, 
(though her heart, I know, was 
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full), and almost in half-an-hour 
after my arrival at home I was once 
more on the road again, with the 
wide world, as it were, before me. 
I need not tell how Tim and the 
cook cried at my departure, and, 
mayhap, I had a tear or two myself 
in my eyes: but no lad of sixteen is 
very sad who has liberty for the first 
time, and twenty guineas in his 
oo and I rode away, thinking, 

confess, not so much of the kind 
mother left alone, and of the home 
behind me, as of to-morrow, and all 
the wonders it would bring. 


Cuarter. IV. 


IN WHICH THE HERO MAKES A FALSE START IN THE GENTEEL WORLD. 


I rode that night as far as Carlow, 
where I lay at the best inn; and 
bein abel what was my name by 
the landlord of the house, gave it as 
Mr. Redmond, according to my cou- 
sin’s instructions, and said I was 
of the Redmonds of Waterford 
County, and was on my road to 
Trinity College, Dublin, to be edu- 
cated there. Seeing my handsome 
appearance, silver-hilted sword, and 
well-filled valise, my landlord made 
free to send up a jug of claret with- 
out my asking, and charged, you may 
be sure, pretty handsomely for it in 
the bill. No gentleman in those 
good old days went to bed without a 
good share of liquor to set him sleep- 
Ing, and on this my first day’s en- 
trance into the world, I made a point 
to act the fine gentleman completely, 
and, I assure you, succeeded in my 
part to admiration. The excitement 
of the events of the day, the quitting 
my home, the meeting with Captain 
Quin, were enough to set my brains 
in a whirl, without the claret, which 
served to finish me completely. I did 
not dream of the death of Quin, as 
some milksops, perhaps, would have 
done ; indeed, I have never had any 
of that foolish remorse consequent 
upon any of my affairs of honour; 
always considering, from the first, 
that where a gentleman risks his own 
life in manly combat, he is a fool to 
be ashamed because he wins. I slept 
at Carlow as sound as man could 
sleep; drank a tankard of small 
beer and a toast to my breakfast ; 
and exchanged the first of my gold 


pieces to settle the bill, not forget- 
ting to pay all the servants liberally, 
and as a gentleman should. I began 
so the first day of my life, and so 
have continued. No man has been 
at greater straits than I, and has 
borne more pinching poverty and 
hardship; but nobody can say of me 
that, if I had a guinea, I was not 
free-handed with it, and spent it as 
well as a lord could do. 

I had no doubts of the future; 
thinking that a man of my person, 
parts, and courage, could make his 
way any where. Jesides, I had 
twenty gold guineas in my pocket, a 
sum which (although I was mis- 
taken) I calculated would last me 
for four months at least, during 
which time something would be done 
towards the making of my fortune. 
So I rode on, singing to myself, or 
chatting with the passers-by ; and all 
the girls along the road said, “ God 
save me, for a clever gentleman!” As 
for Nora and Castle Brady, between 
to-day and yesterday there seemed to 
be a gap as of half-a-score of years. 
I vowed I would never re-enter the 
place but as a great man ; and I kept 
my vow too, as you shall hear in due 
time. 

There was much more liveliness 
and bustle on the king’s highroad 
in those times, than in these days of 
stage-coaches, which carry you from 
one end of the kingdom to another 
in a few score hours. The gentry 
rode their own horses or drove in 
their own coaches, and spent three 
days on a journey which now occu- 
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ies ten hours; so that there was no 
ks of company for a person travel- 
ling towards Dublin. I made part 
of the journey from Carlow towards 
Naas with a well-armed gentleman 
from Kilkenny, dressed in green and 
a gold cord, with a patch on his eye 
and riding a powerful mare. He 
asked me the questions of the day, 
and whither I was bound, and whe- 
ther my mother was not afraid on 
account of the highwaymen to let 
one so young as myself travel? But 
I said, pulling out one of them from 
a holster, that I had a pair of good 
pistols that had already done execu- 
tion, and were ready to do it again; 
and here, a pock-marked man coming 
up, he put spurs into his bay mare 
and left me. She was a oan more 
powerful animal than mine, and, be- 
sides, I did not wish to fatigue my 
horse, wishing to enter Dublin that 
night, and in reputable condition. 

As I rode towards Kilcullen, I saw 
a crowd of the peasant people assem- 
bled round a one-horse chair, and my 
friend in green, as I thought, making 
off half a mile up the hill. A foot- 
man was howling “ stop thief” at the 
top of his voice ; but the country 
fellows were only laughing at his 
distress, and making all sorts of jokes 
at the adventure which had just be- 
fallen. 

“Sure, you might have kep him 
off with your blunderdush /” says one 
fellow. 

“O the coward! to let the captain 
bate you; and he only one eye!” 
cries another. 

“The next time my lady travels, 
she'd better lave you at home!” said 
a third. 

“ What is this noise, fellows ?” said 
I, riding up amongst them, and see- 
ing a lady in the carriage very pale 
and frightened, gave a slash of my 
whip, and bade the red-shanked rut- 
fians keep off. “ What has happened, 
madam, to annoy your ladyship?” I 
said, pulling off my hat, and bringing 
my mare up in a prance to the chair- 
window. 

The lady explained. She was the 
wife of Captain Fitzsimons, and was 
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hastening to join the captain at Dub- 
lin. Her chair had been stopped by 
a highwayman; the great oaf of a 
serving-man had fallen down on his 
knees, armed as he was; and though 
there were thirty people in the next 
field working when the ruffian at- 
tacked her, not one of them would 
help her, but, on the ome wished 
the captain, as they called the high- 
wayman, good luck. 

“ Sure he’s the friend of the poor,” 
said one fellow, “and good luck to 
him !” 

“Was it any business of ours?” 
asked another. And another told, 
grinning, that it was the famous 
Captain Freny, who, having bribed 
the jury to acquit him, two days 
back, at Kilkenny assizes, had 
mounted his horse at the gaol door, 
and the very next day had robbed 
two barristers who were going the 
circuit.* 

I told this pack of rascals to be 
off to their work, or they should taste 
of my thong, and proceeded, as well 
as I could, to comfort Mrs. Fitzsi- 
mons under her misfortunes. “ Had 
she lost much ?” “Everything : her 
purse, containing upwards of a hun- 
dred guineas; her jewels, snuff- 
boxes, watches, and a pair of diamond 
shoe-buckles of the captain's.” These 
mishaps I sincerely commiserated ; 
and knowing her by her accent to be 
an Englishwoman, deplored the dif- 
ference that existed between the two 
countries, and said that in our coun- 
try (meaning England) such atroci- 
ties were unknown. 

“ You, too, are an Englishman ?” 
said she, with rather a tone of sur- 
prise. On which I said, I was proud 
to be such, as, in fact, I was; and I 
never knew a true Tory gentleman 
of Ireland who did not wish he could 
say as much. 

I rode by Mrs. Fitzsimons’ chair 
all the way to Naas; and, as she had 
been robbed of her purse, asked per- 
mission to lend her a couple of pieces 
to pay her expenses at the inn, 
which sum she was graciously pleased 
to accept, and was, at the same time, 
kind enough to invite me to share 


* Mr. Barry’s story may be correct ; but we find in the autobiography of Captain 
Freny, that it was not he, but a couple of his associates, who were acquitted from a 


bribe of five guineas distributed amongst the jury. 


He describes the robbery of a 


lady under precisely similar circumstances. In tle present day, the peasantry of 


Tipperary look on at murders. 
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her dinner. To the lady’s questions 
regarding my birth and parentage, I 
replied that 1 was a young gentleman 
of large fortune (this was not true; 
but what is the use of crying bad 
fish? My dear mother instructed 
me early in this sort of prudence), 
and good family in the county 
Waterford. That I was going to 
Dublin for my studies, and that 
my mother allowed me five hundred 
per annum. Mrs. Fitzsimons was 
equally communicative. She was the 
daughter of General Granby Somer- 
set, of Worcestershire, of whom, of 
course, I had heard (and though I 
had not, of course I was too well- 
bred to say so); and had made, as 
she must confess, a runaway match 
with Ensign Fitzgerald Fitzsimons. 
Had I been in Donegal? — No! 
That was a pity. The captain's 
father possesses a hundred thousand 
acres there, and Fitzsimonsburgh 
Castle’s the finest mansion in Ire- 
land. Captain Fitzsimons is the 
eldest son; and, though he has quar- 
relled with his father, must inherit 
the vast property. She went on to 
tell me about the balls at Dublin, 
the banquets at the Castle, the horse- 
races at the Phoenix, the ridottos and 
routs, until I became quite eager to 
join in those pleasures; and I only 
felt grieved to think that my position 
would render secrecy necessary, and 
prevent me from being presented at 
the court, of which the Fitzsimonses 
were the most elegant ornaments. 
How different was her lively rattle 
to that of the vulgar wenches at the 
Kilwangan assemblies. In every sen- 
tence she mentioned a lord or a per- 
son of quality. She evidently spoke 
French and Italian, of the former of 
which languages I have said I knew 
a few words ; and, as for her English 
accent, why, perhaps, I was no judge 
of that, for, to say the truth, she was 
the first real English person I had 
ever met. She recommended me, 
farther, to be very cautious with re- 
gard to the company I should meet 
at Dublin, where rogues and adven- 
turers of all countries abounded ; and 
my delight and gratitude to her may 
be imagined, when, as our conversa- 
tion grew more intimate (as we sat 
over our dessert), she kindly offered 
to accommodate me with lodgings in 
her own house, where her Fitz- 
simons, she said, would welcome 
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with delight her gallant young pre- 
server. 

“ Indeed, madam,” said I, “I have 
preserved nothing for you.” Which 
was perfectly true; for had I not 
come up too late after the robbery to 
prevent the highwayman from carry- 
ing off her money and pearls ? 

“ And sure, ma’am, them wasn’t 
much,” said Sullivan, the blunderin 
servant, who had been so frightened 
at Freny’s approach, and was waiting 
on us at dinner. “ Didn’t he return 
you the thirteenpence in copper, and 
the watch, saying it was only pinch- 
beck ?” 

But his lady rebuked him for a 
saucy varlet, and turned him out of 
the room at once, saying to me when 
he had gone, “that the fool didn’t 
know what was the meaning of a 
hundred- pound bill, which was in 
the pocket-book that Freny took 
from her.” 

Perhaps had I been a little older in 
the world’s experience, I should have 
begun to see that Madam Fitzsimons 
was not the person of fashion she 
pretended to be; but, as it was, I 
took all her stories for truth, and, 
when the landlord brought the bill 
for dinner, paid it with the air of a 
lord. Indeed, she made no motion 
to produce the two pieces I had lent 
to her; and so we rode on slowly 
towards Dublin, into which city we 
made our entrance at nightfall. The 
rattle and splendour of the coaches, 
the flare of the linkboys, the number 
and magnificence of the houses, struck 
me with the greatest wonder ; though 
I was careful to disguise this feeling, 
according to my dear mother’s direc- 
tions, who told me that it was the 
mark of a man of fashion never to 
wonder at any thing, and never to 
admit that any house, equipage, or 
company he saw, was more splendid 
or genteel than what he had been 
accustomed to at home. 

We stopped, at length, at a house 
of rather mean appearance, and were 
let into a passage by no means so 
clean as that at Barryville, where 
there was a great smell of supper 
and punch. A stout, redfaced man, 
without a periwig, and in rather a 
tattered nightgown and cap, made 
his appearance from the parlour, and 
embraced his lady (for it was Cap- 
tain Fitzsimons) with a great deal of 
cordiality. Indeed, directly he saw 
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that a stranger accompanied her, he 
embraced her more rapturously than 
ever. In introducing me, she per- 
sisted in saying that I was her pre- 
server, and complimented my gal- 
lantry as much as if I had killed 
Freny, instead of coming up when 
the robbery was over. ‘The captain 
suid he knew the Redmonds of 
Waterford intimately well, which as- 
sertion alarmed me, as J knew nothing 
of the family to which I was stated 
to belong. But I posed him, by 
asking which of the Redmonds he 
knew, for I had never heard his 
name in our family. He said, he 
“knew the Redmonds of Redmonds- 
town.” “Qh,” says I, “mine are 
the Redmonds of Castle Redmond ;” 
and so I put him off the scent. I 
went to see my nag put up at a 
livery stable hard by, with the cap- 
tain’s horse and chair, and returned 
to my entertainer. 

Although there were the relics of 
some mutton-chops and onions on a 
cracked dish before him, the captain 
said, “ My love, I wish I had known 
of your coming, for Bob Moriarty 
and I just finished the most delicious 
venison pasty, which his grace the 
lord lieutenant sent us, with a flash 
of sillery from his own cellar. You 
know the wine, my dear? But as 
bygones are bygones, and no help for 
them, what say ye to a fine lobster 
and a bottle of as good claret as any 
in Ireland? Betty, clear these things 
from the table, and make the mistress 
and our young friend welcome to 
our home.” 

Not having small change, Mr. 
Fitzsimons asked me to lend him a 
tenpenny-piece to purchase the dish 
of lobsters; but his lady, handing 
out one of the guineas I had given 
her, bade the girl get the change for 
that, and procure the supper, which 
she did presently, bringing back only 
a very few shillings out of the guinea 
to her mistress, saying that the fish- 
monger had kept the remainder for 
an old account. “And the more 
great, big, blundering fool you, for 
ziving the gold piece to him,” roared 

r. Fitzsimons. I forget how many 
hundred guineas he said he had paid 
the fellow during the year. 

Our supper was seasoned, if not by 
any great elegance, at least by a plen- 
tiful store of anecdotes, concerning 
the highest personages of the city, 
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with whom, according to himself, the 
captain lived on terms of the utmost 
intimacy. Not to be behindhand 
with him, I spoke of my own estates 
and property as if I was as rich as a 
duke. I told all the stories of the 
nobility I had ever heard from my 
mother, and some that, perhaps, I 
had invented; and ought to have 
been aware that my host was an im- 
postor himself, as he did not find out 
my own blunders and mistatements. 
But youth is ever too confident. It 
was some time before I knew that I 
had made no very desirable acquaint- 
ance in Captain Fitzsimons and his 
lady, and, indeed, went to bed con- 
gratulating myself upon my wonder- 
ful good luck in having, at the out- 
set of my adventures, fallen in with 
so distinguished a couple. 

The appearance of the chamber I 
occupied might, indeed, have led me 
to imagine that the heir of Fitz- 
simonsburgh Castle, county Done- 
gal, was not as yet reconciled with 
his wealthy parents, and, had I been 
an English lad, probably my sus- 
picion and distrust would have been 
aroused instantly. But, perhaps, as 
the reader knows, we are not so par- 
ticular in Ireland on the score of neat- 
ness as people are in this precise 
country, hence the disorder of my 
bed-chamber did not strike me so 
much. For were not all the windows 
broken and stuffed with rags even at 
Castle Brady, my uncle’s superb 
mansion? Was there ever a lock to 
the doors there, or if a lock a handle 
to the lock, or a hasp to fasten it to? 
So, though my bed-room boasted of 
these inconveniences, and a few more, 
though my counterpane was evidently 
a greased brocade dress of Mrs. Fitz- 
simons’, and my cracked toilet-glass 
not much bigger than a half-crown, 
yet I was used to this sort of ways in 
Irish houses, and still thought myself 
in that of a man of fashion. There 
was no lock to the drawers, which, 
when they did open, were full of my 
hostess’s rouge-pots, shoes, stays, and 
rags, so I allowed my wardrobe to 
remain in my valise, but set out my 
silver dressing apparatus upon the 
ragged cloth on the drawers, where 
it shone to great advantage. 

When Sullivan appeared in the 
morning, I asked him about my mare, 
which he informed me was doing 
well; I then bade him bring me hot 
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shaving-water in a loud dignified 
tone. 

“Hot shaving- water!” says he, 
a out laughing (and I confess 
not without reason). “ Is it yourself 
you're going to shave?” said he. 
“ And maybe when I bring you up 
the water I'll bring you up the cat 
too, and you can shave her.” I flung 
a boot at the scoundrel’s head in reply 
to this impertinence, and was soon 
with my friends in the parlour for 
breakfast. There was a hearty wel- 
come, and thesame cloth that had been 
used the night before, as I recognised 
by the black mark of the Irish stew- 
dish, and the stain left by a pot of 
porter at supper. 

My host greeted me with great 
cordiality ; Mrs. Fitzsimons said I was 
an elegant figure for the Phoenix; 
and, indeed, without vanity, I may 
say of myself that there worse-look- 
ing fellows in Dublin than I. I had 
not the powerful chest and muscular 
proportion which I have since attained 
(to be exchanged, alas! for gouty legs 
and chalk-stones in my fingers, but 
tis the way of mortality), but I had 
arrived at near my present growth of 
six feet, and with my hair in buckle, 
a handsome lace jabot and wristbands 
to my shirt, and a red plush waist- 
coat, barred with gold, looked the 
gentleman I was born. I wore my 
drab coat with plate buttons, that 
was grown too small for me, and 
quite agreed with Captain Fitzsimons 
that I must pay a visit to his tailor, 
in order to procure myself a coat 
more fitting my size. 

“T needn’t ask whether you had a 
comfortable bed,” said he. ‘“ Young 
Fred Pimpleton (Lord Pimpleton’s 
second son) slept in it for seven 
months, during which he did me the 
honour to stay with me, and if he 
was satisfied, I don’t know who else 
wouldn't be.” 

After breakfast we walked out to 
see the town, and Mr. Fitzsimons 
introduced me to several of his ac- 
quaintances whom we met as his par- 
ticular young friend Mr. Redmond, 
of Waterford county; he also pre- 
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sented me at his hatter’s and tailor’s 
as a gentleman of great expectations 
and large property; and although I 
told the latter that I should not pay 
him ready cash for more than one 
coat, which fitted me to a nicety, yet 
he insisted upon making me several, 
which I did not care to refuse. The 
captain, also, who certainly wanted 
such a renewal of raiment, told the 
tailor to send him home a handsome 
military frock, which he selected. 

Then we went home to Mrs. Fitz- 
simons, who drove out in her chair 
to the Phoenix Park, where a review 
was, and where numbers of the young 
gentry were round about her, to al 
of whom she presented me as her 
preserver of the day before. Indeed, 
such was her complimentary account 
of me, that before half an hour I had 
got to be considered as a young gentle- 
man of the highest family in the land, 
related to all the principal nobility, 
a cousin of Captain Fitzsimons, and 
heir to 10,000/. a-year. Fitzsimons 
said he had ridden over every inch 
of my estate; and faith, as he chose 
to tell these stories for me, I let him 
have his way — indeed was not a little 
pleased (as youth is) to be made much 
of, and to pass for a great personage. 
I had little notion then that I had 
got among a set of impostors — that 
Captain Fitzsimons was only an ad- 
venturer, and his lady a person of no 
credit; but such are the dangers to 
which youth is perpetually subject, 
and hence let young men take warning 
by me.* 

I purposely hurry over the de- 
scription of my life, in which the 
incidents were painful, of no great 
interest except to my unlucky self, 
and which my companions were cer- 
tainly not of a kind befitting my 
quality. The fact was, a young man 
could hardly have fallen into worse 
hands than those in which I now 
found myself. I have been to Done- 
gal since, and have never seen the 
famous Castle of Fitzsimonsburgh, 
which is, likewise, unknown to the 
oldest inhabitants of that county ; nor 
are the Granby Somersets much bet- 


* The Editor of the Memoirs of Barry Lyndon cannot held pointing out here a 
truth which seems to have escaped the notice of the amiable autobiographer, viz. that 
there were more than two impostors present at Captain and Mrs. Fitzsimons’ table, 


when they and their young guest dined there. 


It never seems to have streck Mr. 


Barry that had he not represented himself to be a man of fortune none of the difficul- 
ties here describe would have occurred to him. 
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ter known in Hampshire. The couple 
into whose hands I had fallen were 
of a sort much more common than 
those at present, for the vast wars of 
later days have rendered it very dif- 
ficult for noblemen’s footmen or 
hangers-on to procure commissions, 
and such, in fact, had been the ori- 
inal station of Captain Fitzsimons. 
Iad I known his origin, of course I 
would have died rather than have 
associated with him; but in those 
seraph days of youth I took his tales 
for truth, and fancied myself in high 
luck as being, in my outset into life, 
introduced into such a family. Alas! 
we are the sport of destiny. When 
I consider upon what small circum- 
stances all the great events of my 
life have turned, I can hardly believe 
myself to have been any thing but a 
puppet in the hands of Fate, which 
1as played its most fantastic tricks 
upon me. 

The captain had been a gentle- 
man’s gentleman, and his lady of no 
higher rank. The society which this 
worthy pair kept was at a sort of or- 
dinary which they held, and at which 
their friends were always welcome 
on payment of a certain moderate 
sum for their dinner. After dinner, 
you may be sure that cards were not 
wanting, and that the company who 
played did not play for love merely. 
To these parties persons of all sorts 
would come; young bloods from the 
regiments garrisoned in Dublin; 
young officials from the Castle ; horse- 
riding, wine-tippling, watchman- 
beating men of fashion about town, 
such as existed in Dublin in that day 
more than in any other city with 
which I am acquainted in Europe. 
I never knew young fellows make 
such a show, and upon such small 
means. I never knew young gentle- 
men with what I may call such a ge- 
nius for idleness; and whereas an 
Englishman, with fifty guineas a- 
year, is not able to do much more 
than to starve, and toil like aslave in 
a profession, a young Irish buck, with 
the same sum, will keep his horses, 
and drink his bottle, and live as lazy 
asa lord. Here was a doctor, who 
never had a patient, cheek by jowl 
with an attorney, who never had a 
client ; neither had a guinea—each 
had a good horse to ride in the park, 
and the best of clothes to their backs. 
A sporting clergyman without a liv- 
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ing : several young wine-merchants, 
who consumed much more liquor 
than they had or sold; and men of 
similar charaeter, formed the society 
at the house into which, by ill-luck, 
I was thrown. What ae happen 
td aman but misfortune from asso- 
ciating with such company ? (I have 
not mentioned the ladies of the soci- 
ety, who were, perhaps, no better 
than the males) and in a very, very 
short time I became their prey. 

As for my poor twenty guineas, in 
three days I saw, with terror, that they 
had dwindled down to eight ; theatres 
and taverns having already made 
such cruel inroads in my purse. At 
play I had lost, it is true, a couple of 
pieces, but seeing that every one 
round about me played upon honour 
and gave their bills, I, of course, pre- 
ferred that medium to the payment 
of ready money, and when I lost paid 
on account. 

With the tailors, saddlers, and 
others, I employed similar means; 
and in so far Mr. Fitzsimons’ repre- 
sentation did me good, for the trades- 
men took him at his word regarding 
my fortune (I have since learned 
that the rascal pigeoned several other 
young men of property), and for a 
little time supplied me with any 
goods I might be pleased to order. 
At length, my cash running low, I 
was compelled to pawn some of the 
suits with which the tailor had pro- 
vided me ; for I did not like to part 
with my mare, on which I daily rode 
in the park, and which I loved as the 
gift of my respected uncle. I raised 
some little money, too, on a few 
trinkets which I had purchased of a 
jeweller who pressed his credit upon 
me, and thus was enabled to keep up 
appearances for yet a little time. 

I asked at the post-office repeatedly 
for letters for Mr. Redmond, but 
none such had arrived; and, indeed, 
I always felt rather relieved when 
the answer of “No,” was given to 
me; for I was not very anxious that 
my mother should know my pro- 
ceedings in the extravagant life which 
I was leading at Dublin. It could 
not last very long, however ; for when 
my cash was quite exhausted, and I 
paid a second visit to the tailcr, re- 
questing him to make me more 
clothes, the fellow hummed and ha’d, 
and had the impudence to ask pay- 
ment for those already supplied; on 
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which, telling him I should with- 
draw my custom from him, I ab- 
ruptly left him. The goldsmith, too 
(a rascal Jew), declined to let me 
take a gold chain to which I hada 
fancy, and I felt now, for the first 
time, in some perplexity. To add to 
it, one of the young gentlemen who 
frequented Mr. Fitzsimons’ board- 
ing-house had received from me, in 
the way of play, an I O U for eight- 
een pounds (which I lost to him at 
picquet), and which, owing Mr. Cur- 
byn, the livery-stable keeper, a bill, 
he passed it into that person’s hands, 
Fancy my rage and astonishment, 
then, on going for my mare, to find 
that he positively refused to let me 
have her out of the stable, except 
under payment of my promissory 
note! It was in vain that I offered 
him his choice of four notes that I 
had in my pocket—one of Fitzsimons’ 
for 20/., one cof Counsellor Mulli- 
gan’s, and so forth,—the dealer, who 
was a Yorkshireman, shook his head, 
and laughed at every one of them ; 
and said, “I tell you what, Master 
Redmond, you appear a young fel- 
low of birth and fortune, and let me 
whisper in your ear that you bave 
fallen into very bad hands—it’s a re- 
gular gang of swindlers; and a gen- 
tleman of your rank and quality 
should never be seen in such com- 
oa y. Go home, pack up your va- 
ise, pay the little trifle to me, mount 
your mare, and ride back again to 
your parents,—it’s the very best 
thing you can do.” 

Ina pretty nest of villains, indeed, 
was I plunged! It seemed as if all 
my misfortunes were to break on me 
at once; for, on going home and as- 
cending to my bed-room in a discon- 
solate way, I found the captain and 
his lady there before me, my valise 
open, my wardrobe lying on the 
ground, and my keys in the pos- 
session of the odious Fitzsimons. 
“ Whom have I been harbouring in 
my house?” roared he, as I entered 
the apartment. “ Who are you, sir- 
rah ?” 

“ Sirrah! Sir, said I, Tam as good 
a gentleman as any in Ireland.” 

“ You're an impostor, young man, 
a schemer, a deceiver!” shouted the 
captain. 

“Repeat the words again, and I 
run you through the body,” replied I. 

“ Tut, tut! Ican play at fencing 
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as well as you, Mr. RepMonp Barry. 
Ah! you change colour, do you,— 
your secret is known, is it? You 
come like a viper into the bosom of 
innocent families; you represent 
yourself as the heir of my friends the 
Redmonds of Castle Redmond ; I in- 
throjuice you to the nobility and gen- 
thry of this methropolis (the captain's 
brogue was large, and his words, by 
preference, long); I take you to my 
tradesmen, who give you credit, and 
what do I find? That you have 
pawned the goods which you took 
up at their houses.” 

“IT have given them my accept- 
ances, sir,” said I, with a dignified 
air. 

“ Under what name, unhappy boy 
—under what name?” screamed 
Mrs. Fitzsimons — and then, in- 
deed, I remembered that I had 
signed the documents Barry Red- 
mond instead of Redmond Barry ; 
but what else could Ido? Had not 
my mother desired me to take no 
other designation? After uttering a 
furious tirade against me, in which 
he spoke of the fatal discovery of my 
real name on my linen—of his mis- 
placed confidence and affection, and 
the shame with which he should be 
obliged to meet his fashionable 
friends, and confess that he had har- 
boured a swindler, he gathered up 
the linen clothes, silver toilette ar- 
ticles, and the rest of my gear, say- 
ing, that he should step out that 
moment for an officer, and give me 
up to the just revenge of the law. 

During the first part of his speech, 
the thought of the imprudence of 
which I had been guilty, and the pre- 
dicament in which I was plunged, had 
so puzzled and coufounded me, that 
I had not uttered a word in reply to 
the fellow’s abuse, but had stood 
quite dumb before him. The sense 
of danger, however, at once roused 
me to action. “ Hark ye, Mr. Fitz- 
simons,” said I; “I will tell you why 
I was obliged to alter my name, 
which is Barry, and the best name 
in Ireland. I changed it, sir, be- 
cause, on the day before I came to 
Dublin, I killed a man in deadly 
combat—an Englishman, sir, and a 
captain in his Majesty's service ; and 
if you offer to let or hinder me in 
the slightest way, the same arm 
which destroyed him is ready to 
punish you; and, by heaven, sir, 
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you or I don’t leaye this room 
alive!” 

So saying, I drew my sword like 
lightning, and giving a “ha, ha!” 
and a stamp with my foot, lounged 
it within an inch of Fitzsimons’ heart, 
who started back and turned deadly 
pale, while his wife, with a scream, 
flung herself between us. 

“ Dearest Redmond,” she cried, “ be 
pacified. Fitzsimons, you don’t want 
the poorchild’s blood. Let him escape 
—in Heaven's name let him go.” 

“ Tle may go hang for me,” said 
Fitzsimons, sulkily ; “ and he’d bet- 
ter be off quickly, too, for the jewel- 
ler and the tailor have called once, 
and will be here again before long. 
It was Moses the pawnbroker that 
peached ; I had the news from him 
myself.” By which I conclude that 
Mr. Fitzsimons had been with the 
new-laced frock-coat which he pro- 
cured from the merchant-tailor on 
the day when the latter first gave 
me credit. 

What was the end of our conver- 
sation? Where was now a home for 
the descendant of the Barry's? Home 
was shut to me by my misfortune in 
the duel. I was expelled from Dub- 
lin by a persecution occasioned, I 
must confess, by my own impru- 
dence. I had no time to wait and 
choose. No place of refuge to fly to. 
Fitzsimons, after his abuse of me, 
left the room growling, but not hos- 
tile ; his wife insisted that we should 
shake hands, and he promised not 
to molest me. Indeed, I owed the 
fellow nothing; and, on the c6n- 
trary, had his acceptance actually in 
my pocket for money lost at play. 
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As for my friend, Mrs. Fitzsimons, 
she sat down on the bed and fairly 
burst out crying. She had her faults, 
but her heart was kind; and though 
she possessed but three shillings in 
the world, and four-pence in copper, 
the poor soul made me take it before 
I left her—to go—whither? My 
mind was made up, there was a score 
of recruiting parties in the town 
beating up for men to join our gal- 
lant armies in America and Germany ; 
I knew where to find one of these, 
having stood by the serjeant at a 
review in the Phenix Park, where 
he pointed out to me characters on 
the field, for which I treated him to 
drink. 

I gave one of my shillings to Sul- 
livan, the butler of the Fitzsimonses, 
and, running into the street, hastened 
to the little ale-house at which my 
acquaintance was quartered, and be- 
fore ten minutes had accepted his 
Majesty’s shilling. I told him frank] 
that I was a young gentleman in dif- 
ficulties; that I had killed an officer 
in a duel, and was anxious to get out 
of the country. But I need not have 
troubled myself with any explana- 
tions, King George was too much in 
want of men then to heed from 
whence they came, and a fellow of 
my inches, the serjeant said, was al- 
ways welcome. Indeed, I could not, 
he said, have chosen my time better. 
A transport was lying at Dunleary, 
waiting for a wind, and on board that 
ship, to which I marched that night, 
I made some surprising discoveries, 
which shall be told in the next chap- 
ter. 
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Great Cities, their Decline and Fall. 


GREAT CITIES, THEIR DECLINE AND FALL. 


THERE was a certain sad and so- 
lemn poeny in commencing our 
remarks upon the decline and fall of 
magnificent cities, in the shadows of 
the departing and the twilight of the 
coming year, as we contemplated the 
majestic dissolution of another period 
of time, and beheld the august fune- 
ral slowly descending into the awful 
mystery of the past—the memory, 
almost by a natural transition, re- 
verted to the scenes of distant ages 
and the habitations of mighty men of 
old—and we seemed to hear from the 
desolation of Babylon, and the rocky 
solitude of Tyre, the echo of that 
thrilling admonition of the Apostle, 
that the fashion of this world passeth 
away. Of the four monarchies which 
once illuminated the world with their 
sumptuous commerce and dazzling 
achievements—the Babylonian, the 
Persian, the Grecian, the Roman— 
scarcely the faintest ray of beauty 
remains. Their suns of glory succes- 
sively rolled down the dark valley of 
years, leaving only a melancholy light 
to gild the calm streams of ahiless- 
phic meditation. One of our old 
writers compared them to four beds 
of flowers, in the same garden; one 
gathered at six—one at seven—one 
at eight—one at nine—all in the same 
morning. It is impossible to survey 
such a perpetual elevation and over- 
throw of mighty kingdoms, with their 
costly apparatus of civil polity, and 
their rich lights of civilisation, and 
their precious embellishments of lite- 
rature and art, without a sigh; nor 
can we forget to think that if this 
most eloquent missionary and preacher 
of the Gentiles could now revisit the 
regions through which he travelled 
in his holy labour of evangelising the 
world, if he could once more assume 
that weak bodily presence, whose 
ashes the storms and suns of eighteen 
centuries have scattered and burned ; 
and if, with his natural eyes, he could 
again look abroad over the scenes of 
his glorious eloquence and his pasto- 
ral affection; if he could revisit that 
Corinth, where he laboured with his 
own hands, abiding with that Jew 
who had lately come from Italy, 
because by their occupation they were 
tent-makers ; or Lystra, where the 
adoring inhabitants brought oxen 


and garlands to the gates in his ho- 
nour ; or Philippi, where that Lydia, 
aseller of purple, attended to the things 
which were spoken of Paul; or Thes- 
salonica, where the infuriate popu- 
lace assaulted the house of Jason; or 
Ephesus, where God wrought special 
miracles by his hand; or Galatia, 
where the Cross had thrown so broad 
and deep a shadow,—if the Apostle 
could now revisit these consecrated 
places, how would he look in vain for 
the streets in which he preached, and 
the houses in which he abode, and the 
prisons in which he suffered! Where 
are the gorgeous opulence of Corinth 
and the beautiful grace of Antioch ? 
A few hovels would moulder upon 
his eye where once towered the re- 
splendent temple; and, as he gazed 
upon these scenes of anguish and mi- 
sery, we can believe that he would 
take up the lamentation of the Pro- 
oh and say, that thorns and briars 

ad come upon all the houses of joy 
in the joyous city, for he could not 
but perceive, as he wandered along 
the silent pathways, that the new 
wine mourneth, the voice lunguisheth, 
all the merry-hearted do sigh, that 
the mirth of tabrets ceaseth, the noise 
of them that rejoice endeth, the joy of 
the harp ceaseth. 

And yet such a spectacle would be 
perfectly accordant with that view of 
the revolutions of human power which 
was present to the eye of St. Paul, 
wheh he said that the fashion of this 
world passeth away. He regarded the 
world as a theatre for the display of 
terrible and startling exploits in the 
wrestling and overthrow of kings and 
champions in the terrific embrace of 
that conqueror Time. That admoni- 
tion and warning were addressed to 
the converted inhabitants of Corinth, 
a people peculiarly familiar with dra- 
matic representation; and we can see 
the inspired orator taking them by 
the hand, and saying, “ Look at your 
own theatre in this your magnificent 
city of Corinth; mark how your 
scenes are a shifting — the 
actors in those plays of which you 
are so fond do not act their own pro- 
per and personal concerns; they as- 
sume the characters of other men, 
and so, when they weep in some so- 
lemn tragedy, it is as though they 
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wept not—there is no reality of sor- 
row in their complaints ; if they rejoice 
in some brighter scene of mirth, it is 
as though they rejoiced not ; it is wed 
a fictitious semblance of joy whic 
they exhibit to the spectator. If they 
seem to contract marriages, or to per- 
sonate the opulent merchant, or the 
powerful nobleman, it is only an as- 
sumption—a delusion. When the 
drama is ended, the curtain falls upon 
all their splendour, and wealth, and 
influence. ‘The rich merchant, de- 
spoiled of his treasures of a far- 
gathered commerce, retires in his 
rags; and the king, forsaken by his 
brilliant retinue of courtiers, lays his 
head upon a pallet of straw. Now 
these things are an allegory — the 
theatre of Corinth is an emblem of 
the theatre of the world. Its repre- 
sentations are perpetually changing; 
one scene, one actor, succeeds an- 
other. Nothing endures; nothing 
abides. ‘The sweetest bonds of atfec- 
tion are broken; riches make to them- 
selves wings; power and influence 
vanish more quickly than they came ; 
and thus it may be truly affirmed of 
men as of kingdoms, of families as of 
cities, that the fashion of this world 
passeth away. But, of all these varie- 
ties, there is one efficient and impelling 
cause. ‘The aspect of human affairs 
is constantly changing, and new scenes 
are ever opening to our gaze in this 
illuminated theatre of life; but that 
aspect only changes, and those new 
scenes only arise, according to the will 
of the Divine Governor, executing 
different purposes at different periods 
of time. ‘The infinite multitude of 
incidents and events, which compose 
and diversify the records of human 
existence, are all exhibited in harmo- 
nious connexion; and the state of 
man, whether scattering the dust over 
the wilderness in his savage career, 
or building up the lofty visions of 
philosophy and poetry amid the tu- 
mult and wealth of cities, assumes 
fresh appearances from century to 
century, as the several parts of the 
divine scheme are being worked off 
in regular succession. 

And thus the world will continue 
to revolve in this atmosphere of 
mystery, into which it has been 
launched, continually changing its 
relation, both to persons and things; 
thus will the scenes of history be 
perpetually shifting upon this gigan- 
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tic stage of human probation, until 
the great catastrophe shall come in 
sight, and the intricate machinery 
shall be broken, and the fading 
scenery shall be cast aside, and the 
costume shall be rolled up, and the 
gorgeous theatre itself shall be con- 
sumed by fire, in the terrible end 
and consummation of all things. Then 
the whole plan of Providence, with 
regard to this lower system of the 
universe, shall come out from the 
shadow of uncertain knowledge and 
perception in all its fulness of lustre, 
and all its symmetry of grandeur ;— 
every separate feature shall be seen in 
its own particular relationship and fit- 
ness to the government of the uni- 
versal King. All difficulties of our 
feeble comprehension shall be cleared 
up and dispersed ; a wonderful unity 
and design shall be traced in all 
these many-coloured episodes of hu- 
man history, thus collecting and 
winding up at the close into the 
single manifestation of the glory of 
the Creator, displayed in the general 
blessing and welfare of Him and his 
creation. 

In our former remarks, we alluded 
to the existence of Rome in our day 
among the great cities of the world ; 
and we think that the source of her 
vitality may, in some degree, be 
traced to the presence, under a 
modified and altered aspect, of those 
principles which before raised her to 
so dazzling an eminence in ancient 
history. And those principles we 
consider to be these :— 

1. The principle of developement ; 
2. The principle of identity ; 3. The 
principle of proselytism. We shall 
speak with brevity of each in their 
order. First, of the principle of de- 
ne and this principle will be 
easily explained to those who have 
not already heard of its existence. 
The question between the Churches 
of England and Rome regarding a 
rule of faith is a question of fact, 
viz. whether the peculiar doctrines 
which the Church of Rome intro- 
duced into her creed did, or did not, 
form a part of the rule of faith, or 
apostolic tradition of the early Church. 
This rule of faith and this apostolic 
tradition have been sought by learned 
and unprejudiced men, and have not 
been found. ‘To evade the inference 
unavoidably to be drawn from this 
circumstance, the modern advocates 
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of the Romish Church have invented 
a theory, which they call the theory 
of developement,which theory proceeds 
upon the assumption, that divine 
institutions exist only in germ in Holy 
Scripture, and are left there to be 
developed and ripened by the pro- 
gress of events, the necessities of 
the age, and the influence of the 
popular atmosphere, just as the va- 
riegated leaves and odour of the 
flower lie buried in the seed until 
called forth by the genial influences 
of the sun and rain. The effects of 
the admission of this doctrine would 
be as immediate as they would be 
disastrous; new developements of 
articles of faith would be continually 
startling the world ; and there would 
inevitably cease to be any sanctity 
or any truth in the apostolic decla- 
ration of a faith once delivered to 
the saints. But the fact which we 
especially wish to impress upon our 
readers is, the resemblance of this 
principle of developement, thus ap- 
plied by modern Rome to the growth 
and diffusion of her religion, and the 
principle applied by ancient Rome 
to the growth and diffusion of her 
polity; we ask them to recognise 


the outline of the vicar - apostolic in 
the arrogant dignity of the pro-con- 


sul. We believe, that it was a great 
achievement of the master-policy of 
Imperial Rome to accommodate her 
laws, and customs, and modes of 
thoughts, to the temperament of the 
nations whom she brought, whether 
by conquest or by alliance, within 
the circle of her central influence. 
Wherever she planted her standard, 
she planted also her tyranny ; but, 
as she suffered her standard to open, 
fold after fold, until it flashed to the 
sun, in all its fulness of splendour, 
so she permitted the seed of her ty- 
ae to expand and develope itself 
slowly in the new and uncongenial 
soil of foreign habits and preju- 
dices, until it sprang up into the 
stately growth of a protecting, yet 
an overshadowing despotism. She 
governed her tributaries, while she 
flattered them with the belief that 
they governed themselves. The his- 
tory of the Roman domination in 
Jerusalem, in the dawn of the Chris- 
tian religion, furnishes an illustration 
of our theory. The pleasing aspect 
of a domestic legislature deluded the 
Jewish people into the dream of na- 
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tional independence, while, in reality, 
the wing of the Roman eagle dark- 
ened the land. The principle of 
political developement has become the 
principle of spiritual developement. 
Il. The principle of identity. And 
this designation explains itself; iden- 
tity means sameness; and, therefore, 
when we speak of the principle of 
identity in reference to the Church 
of Rome, we mean to assert that she 
maintains all the opinions which she 
ever proclaimed, and is animated by 
the same temper which ever distin- 
guished her in the darker scenes of 
her supremacy and pride. And, to 
establish our assertion, we need only 
request the reader to compare the 
een with the past—to read the 
uistory of the dead by the history 
of the living. Over Europe, the 
papal arm is even now casting a 
gigantic and restless shadow—a sha- 
dow that lowers before the eye whi- 
thersoever it turns. If we look at 
home, we find Romanism every 
where putting forth indications of a 
restless activity. She cannot, indeed, 
re-establish here the machinery of 
the Inquisition. Indeed, not in Eng- 
land only, but on the Continent of 
Europe in like manner, the spirit of 
the age is opposed to all direct perse- 
cution on account of men’s religious 
opinions. But persecution may work 
out its ends as effectually when ap- 
plied without violence as with it; 
and of indirect persecution, we see in 
other lands manifest tokens. Why 
are the Jews branded and exposed to 
the contempt of their fellow-citizens 
in every corner of the Papal states ? 
Why are the Waldenses, the faithful 
descendants of those faithful men, 
who, long ere the advent of Luther, 
worshipped God among the mountains 
that divide Italy from France as their 
fathers had done before them, threat- 
ened with the resumption of privi- 
leges secured to them by treaty, and 
of which treaty, moreover, this one 
nation of England is the guarantee ? 
What was it that compelled the 
Protestant inhabitants of one of the 
fairest valleys of the — to seek 
refuge not long ago within the ter- 
ritories of the King of Prussia ? 
Are these movements neither insig- 
nificant nor harmless? Surely they 
are not. They proclaim before God 
and man that Rome in her spirit is 
what she ever was; and that if she 
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have laid aside the use of rack, and 
scourge, and dungeon, her zeal to 
extend the limits of her spiritual 
empire by all practicable means has 
not abated. We have still in the 
modern Rome, the feature and the 
expression of her mother of ancient 
days. The Rome of the empe- 
rors still _— in _ Rome of the 

—the principle of identity is 
ave ; the temporal has heoeene a 
spiritual despotism; the name is 
altered, but the motive is the same. 
The Pretorium rises once more in 
the Vatican; and the victim of the 
amphitheatre re-appears, in all his 
agony, in the captive of the Inqui- 
sition. 

Ill. The principle of proselytism 
has always been the impelling motive 
of modern Rome; it has been the 
heart, upon whose action all the 
energy of her mighty frame and 
constitution depends. The history 
of her missions is the history of her 
grandeur—the history of her renown. 
And at no period of her annals has 
this principle been developed with 
equal magnitude and splendour. It 
matters not what may be the perils 
of the climate, or the difficulties of 
access, or the barbarism of the in- 
habitants ; wherever the wave foams 
beneath the hissing keel of our Eng- 
lish merchantmen, there the queen 
of the seven hills plants her foot- 
steps. She struggles with us in Asia, 
she dares us in Africa. And in this 
principle of proselytism, thus fright- 
fully developed,we mark the complete, 
the reckless abandonment of all at- 
tempts to ameliorate the condition, or 
enlighten the ignorance of her own 

le athome. The squalid misery 
of the inhabitants is the mile-stone 
that warns the traveller of his en- 
trance into the territory of the pope. 
The passion of Romanism is the pas- 
sion of proselytism—a passion in- 
dulged, with all the hardihood of 
desperation, heedless of the means, 
looking only to the end. And this 
principle of conversion is only a 
revival of the principle of conquest ; 
still the Rome of the consuls and 
the emperors lives again in the Rome 
of the cardinals and the popes; a spi- 
ritual has replaced a temporal sub- 
jugation ; the colony has been con- 
tracted into a mission; and the 
spear and the sword of the legion 
have gained a new intensity of de- 
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struction in the sophism and the 
poison of the Jesuit. And, with 
such a principle of developement, 
such a principle of identity, and 
such a principle of proselytism, who 
can wonder that Rome should yet 
remain one of the great cities of the 
world? For ourselves, we look upon 
her preservation as a standing miracle, 
wrought by God himself, and in- 
tended to promote his own omnipo- 
tent schemes of wisdom and benevo- 
lence. In a certain sense, the moon 
of time has stood still upon the city 
of the emperors, but it has stood 
still by the divine command, and it 
has stood still, to read a solemn and 
a thrilling lesson to mankind. The 
existence of Rome teaches two things ; 
one is, that the presence of some vital 
motive, some animating principle of 
activity, is necessary to keep the cur- 
rent of the popular blood in circu- 
lation, and so to preserve the great 
body and frame of society from de- 
crepitude and decay; the other is, 
that the influence of some religious 
principle, whether true or false, is 
required to strengthen and to uphold 
the efforts of nations and cities, not 
less than of families and of men. 
We say a religious principle, whether 
it be true, or whether it be false; 
because its truth or its falsehood 
affects not its national reception. 
When pagan Rome ceased to be a 
worshipper, she ceased to be a con- 
queror; her temples of superstition 
and victory were closed together ; the 
pular mind, having lost its stimu- 
ant, became languid and unstrung; 
and there was no bright and enno- 
bling moral principle to substitute 
the religion of the conscience for 
the religion of the imagination. We 
have read, with interest, some remarks 
of Archdeacon Hare, not remotely 
connected with this subject :— 


«* Whether in ancient or modern times, 
so long as a nation has been animated by 
a zealous spirit of religion, it has grown 
in glory, and prosperity, and power. But, 
when its religious spirit has begun to 
decay, its glory, and prosperity, and 
power, have begun to decay also; and 
the departure of the former has always 
been the death-blow to the latter. In- 
stances, it is true, may be cited of very 
small states which have been overpowered 
and bereft of their independence, in the 
very prime of their moral existence, by 
the overwhelming pressure of some ex- 
ternal foe. These, however, can hardly 
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be regarded even as exceptions to the 
general law, that the glory and prosperity 
of a people depend upon its moral energy, 
any more than the death of the martyrs, 
or that of some good men who may have 
been swept away by some great physical 
calamity, militates against the universal 
truth, that God bas never forsaken the 
righteous. God did not, indeed, think 
fit to work a miracle in order to save 
theirlives. But the superhuman fortitude 
which the martyrs have displayed, in the 
midst of their torments, has proved that 
God did not forsake them in the hour of 
their distress ; that, on the contrary, he 
was with them most when they most 
sorely needed him, enabling them to bold 
out in the good fight until the last, and 
converting the flames which consumed 
them into a halo of glory, as their puri- 
fied spirit disencumbered itself from the 
body which had been weighing it down. 
There it has been with states also, when 
they have fallen before might in de- 
fence of right. One may even regard it 
as a special favour, vouchsafed to them, 
to have been cut off before they fell into 
that decrepitude from which nothing hu- 
man appears to be exempt, that so they 
might hold out the rare example of a 
people whose last hour has been the hour 
of its greatest glory. Their spirit, too, 
has been triumphant. Though they fell 
in the cause of right, it is through such 
examples that right acquires its sacred 
influence over the minds of men, and 
triumphs in the end over might. So 
that these exceptions do not prove that 
the prosperity and power of a people, 
much less that its glory, which is its 
truest prosperity and its highest power, 
is independent of its religious character. 
Often, on the other hand, have nations, 
comparatively weak, been enabled, 
through their moral and religious energy, 
to repel foes who, according to all human 
calculations, would infallibly have crushed 
them. ‘Thus, even against the death that 
comes from without, religion will uphold 
a state; while against that more fearful 
death which springs from within, and 
which creeps through all its members, 
poisoning and benumbing the very heart 
and soul, it is the sure and only preserva- 
tive. No religious people has ever fallen 
by any inward decay; no thoroughly 
irreligious people has ever been able to 
stand,” * 


We have already mentioned the 
penegyric which a modern writer, 
r. Vaughan, has pronounced upon 
those vast combinations of passion 
and prejudice, and information and 
ignorance, and poverty and pride, 
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which are expressed under the gene- 
ral appellation of great cities. ith 
much of cleverness in his argument, 
there is a very large portion of false 
reasoning and unsound conclusion; 
and we think it scarcely possible to 
compose a chapter, more enriched 
with errors, than the pages which 
the author has bestowed upon great 
cities in relation to literature. We do 
not object to his definition of the 
whole literature of antiquity as that 
of an aristocracy; nor shall we dis- 
sent from the comparison which he 
institutes between the literature of 
Athens in the age of Pericles and 
the literature of Rome in the age of 
Augustus. The condition of the 
national atmosphere was the same. 
It had been purified, and illuminated, 
and warmed by successive rays of 
intellectual sunshine, gradually con- 
verging into central and governing 
lights of imagination, and eloquence, 
and taste. But to say of such 
a literature, that it is addressed 
exclusively to men of education and 
leisure, is neither consistent with 
probability nor with truth. It was 
the literature itself which educated 
the people. A Prussian schoolmaster, 
armed with all the weapons of his 
normal agitation, might smile upon 
the multitude that pressed each other 
out of the unroofed theatre where 
Electra was seen sitting by the pillow 
of Orestes. Nor can we perceive the 
critical accuracy of affirming, of such 
a literature, that it has its place 
“with the amusing and the orna- 
mental, more than with the absorbing 
or the useful;” that it is fully as 
much an “affair of style and man- 
ner, as of thought and substance ;” 
or “ that literature in this stage be- 
comes a species of art, which men 
study for its own sake; its elaborate 
conformity to certain received rules, 
and the polish given to all its details, 
being its great attraction.” 

Now the Latin literature of the 
— age consisted of poetry, phi- 
osophy, and eloquence. Before we 
could decide upon the class to which 
it ought to be assigned, whether the 
ornamental or the useful, we should 
be obliged to define what we mean 
by the words. We know many pro- 
ductions of the intellect which are 
ornamental without being useful; 


* Victory of Truth and other Sermons. P. 376, 
VOL. XXIX. NO. CLXX. 
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and it is possible for every reader to 
remember a still greater number of 
works which may fairly be styled 
useful, without preferring any claim 
to be considered ornamental. The true 
criterion of all utility is to be sought 
in the result ; and that result may be 
very tardily developed. Harvey died 
before his theory of the circulation 
of the blood was accepted even by 
men of ability and science. Now, 
considered with reference to this 
prospective, this ultimate usefulness, 
we believe that every work of true 
genius might satisfy the scruples of 
thesternest political economist. Great 
authors are the most efficient legisla- 
tors of great cities, and a sermon of 
Barrow will last longer than an Act 
of Parliament. We hesitate not to 
affirm, that all works which are 
really ornamental are, at the same 
time, intrinsically useful. The epic 
poems of Milton have been produc- 
tive of more positive benefit in minds 
of a certain class than the gravest 
treatises of ethics. The holy pictures 
of Raphael have awakened purer 
thoughts of devotion than have been 
kindled by many homilies. The dis- 
pleasure with which the author, to 
whom we refer, regards the classical 
literature of the aristocracy, naturally 
disposes him to turn a complacent 
eye upon that literature which, as it 
is popular, may be said to belong to 
the many. “The people have nowa 
literature in common with the peer- 
age.” And this improvement in the 
condition of the masses of society 
Vaughan ascribes to the influence of 
great cities. Now the fallacy into 
which the writer falls, and which 
vitiates his entire argument, is the 
very obvious one of substituting the 
growth and progress of national edu- 
cation for the growth and progress of 
national literature. The truth lies on 
the other side of his proposition ; and 
the accurate demonstration resulting 
from the preceding steps would be, 
not that literature has flourished in 
proportion to the enlargement of 
cities, but that, in proportion to the 
enlargement of cities, literature has 
always declined. Instead of a mas- 
sive folio of Jeremy Taylor or Cud- 
worth, we have a threepenny union 
of discourses by a churchman and a 
dissenter. The wider the diffusion of 
knowledge, the slighter the probabi- 
lity of the productions of genius. It 
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is not a new aphorism, that a period 
of newspapers is never a period of 
high mental manifestation. The voice 
of the nightingale would not be heard 
if it sang near a mill, while the stream 
was tumbling and boiling over the 
wheels. 

All the works, which confer im- 
mortality upon English literature, 
were written before the age of great 
cities had commenced. Compare the 
London of Milton with the London 
of the nineteenth century,—where 
would he now look for his garden- 
house? Nor is Vaughan altogether 
insensible to the evils to which we 
refer. He admits that, in a great 
city, there must ever be a constant 
vibration and movement in the mul- 
titude of wheels which compose the 
civil machinery, which he confesses 
to be unfriendly to the prosecution 
of works demanding the exercise 
of silent, continuous, and profound 
thought. It is completely false to 
designate our own age the age of 
literature ; it ought to be called the 
age of new editions. New books are 
old books, with gilt leaves and let- 
tered. And it must ever be the 
effect of the constitution of cities to 
propitiate the ignorant many at the 
cost of the intelligent few. Pub- 
lishers consult the market, and come 
out with the fashions of the season, 
as regularly as a milliner in Regent 
Street. 

A man, who should entertain the 
desperate thought of creating a taste 
for a particular quality of genius, 
would be considered as a more than 
usually enthusiastic candidate for the 
frowns of Mr. Commissioner Bowen. 
The result is obvious and inevitable; 
literature, properly so called, the fruit 
of patient meditation and anxious 
research, declines into languor and 
debility ; cleverness mocks genius; 
and farce grins under the mask of 
comedy. 

And we believe that the same ob- 
servations would apply with equal 
truth to the progress and the encour- 
agement of Art in all its various de- 
velopements. A great city is not less 
fatal to the painter and the sculptor, 
than it is to the philosopher and the 
poet. The bustle, the excitement, 
the fever, the rivalry of politics, the 
utilitarianism of commerce—each and 
all benumb and depress the energies 
of the invention. “The republican 
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traders of Holland,” it is said, “ could 
boast of a fine school of art in the 
seventeenth century, while a hun- 
dred years were to pass before Eng- 
land, with all the supposed advan- 
tages of her aristocratic institutions, 
could be said to possess one. We 
have become great in art, as we were 
become great in commerce, and only 
in that proportion.” Now we be- 
lieve this passage to be an entire fal- 
lacy. It has to be shewn that the 
Dutch school was either created or 
fostered by Dutch enterprise or spe- 
culation. On the contrary, some of 
the painters of that school, whose 
productions are now prized and che- 
rished, lived neglected and died un- 
honoured. Nor is it in any sense 
true that the growth of English art 
has been commensurate with the 
growth of English commerce. If 
the progress of native art is to be es- 
timated by the excess of exports in 
the nineteenth century over the ex- 
ports of the eighteenth century, then 
the wheel of time should be reversed, 
—country readers, instead of looking 
out for a new specimen of the Luck 
of poor Lyndon in the pages of Fra- 
ser's Magazine, should be watching 
the postman down the field-path 
with Sir Roger de Coverley’s last ad- 
venture at Vauxhall, as detailed in 
Addison’s Spectator; Lord Boling- 
broke ought to have arrived at Graf- 
ton Street from his Norman Villa, 
in the place of Lord Brougham ; and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ought to occupy 
the presidential chair of the Royal 
Academy, in the unavoidable ab- 
sence of Sir William Beechey. We 
think that, with the single excep- 
tion of Venice, it will be found that 
the cities, which gave their names 
to the illustrious schools of Italian 
art, were not only not commercial, 
but were emphatically the contrary. 
Nor are we confident that even 
Venice ought to be excepted. Was 
it the spirit of commerce that in- 
spired the glowing eye and strength- 
ened the industrious hand of Titian, 
as he leaned against that window 
upon which the southern sun cast all 
its empurpling splendour? But if 
it be maintained that the merchants 
and princes of that ocean-queen did 
stimulate and inflame genius by their 
bags of gold, yet, surely, those pre- 
cious ships, that poured the offerings 
of the Eastern World into those Ve- 
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netian treasuries, never visited the 
tranquil cities of Bologna or of Rome, 
—there, at least, it was not commerce 
which quickened the pencil of art. 
It was not to please the eye of the 
luxurious trader, that the serene Ma- 
donna of Raphuel shed smiles from 
her solemn eyes over the cheek of 
the Heaventy Cuitp; or that the 
wondering Apostles were summoned 
by Leonardo to encircle the last sup- 
per of their Lorp. It is not to com- 
merce, but to religion, that we owe 
the grandest achievements of picto- 
rial genius. That cities, or combi- 
nations of different persons and dif- 
ferent pursuits, are favourable to the 
culture and the maturity of art, can- 
not, indeed, be denied. The painter, in 
this respect, differs from the author. 
But, then, the cities, which are fa- 
vourable to art, are precisely the 
cities which are not commercial, and 
are not great. Weemploy the word 
commercial, as it is intended to be 
employed by its panegyrists, to ex- 
press the manufacturing and money- 
getting temper of a people. Now, 
in this sense, few persons will ven- 
ture to apply the epithet to the most 
famous and the most intellectual city 
of the ancient world. Athens, in- 
deed, had her ships and her harbour ; 
but hers was a picturesque com- 
merce—her ships might have thrown 
their shadows over the waters of a 
t's dream. Her population was 
idle above every city in the world; 
they passed their time in ashing some- 
thing new, or in listening to the tra- 
gedy or the farce of A’schylus or 
Aristophanes, or the quarrels of 
ZEschines and Demosthenes. So, 
again, with the rich old Flemish 
towns which are so intimately re- 
lated to Flemish art; they were in 
themselves elements of the beautiful 
and the picturesque—they were pic- 
tures, requiring only to be reduced. 
There is one point of view in which 
we contemplate cities with peculiar 
interest, and that is in relation to 
the religious, the moral, and the in- 
tellectual improvement of their in- 
habitants. It is here that we are to 
seek for the real causes, not only of 
their elevation, but of their fall. It 
is in these crowded thoroughfares of 
busy existence, that we are to erect 
the conductors which can alone draw 
down fire from heaven, to purify the 
heavy and pestilential atmosphere of 
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moral sickness and moral depravity. 
It is this atmosphere of ignorance 
and irreligion which renders great 
cities so pale and so terrible, — 
and the more deadly and terrible, 
because its influence is slow and un- 
regarded; it weakens the nervous 
system of the understanding; it chills 
the heart; it communicates an un- 
healthy hue to the complexion of do- 
mestic life; and its injurious influ- 
ences do not stop here; they descend 
to a future generation; the moral 
and intellectual stature dwindles; 
the constitution of virtue is impaired. 
Ourselves, the people of the greatest, 
the richest, the costliest, the squa- 
lidest city in the world—it becomes us 
especially to consider our gifts and 
our duties, our talents and their in- 
terest. “ What a ghastly crash would 
it be, sounding to the uttermost shore 
of the universe, if England, with her 
thousand crowns of glory, and with 
the Church of God in her heart, were 
to fall down into hell!” Ours isa 
land of great cities, they ought also 
to be cities of refuge—cities of illu- 
mination. To them is intrusted the 
glorious mission of feeding the fa- 
mishing families of the land—feeding 
them with the bread and with the 
water of life. It is a noble and a 
comforting thought to look back in- 
to the clouds and tempests of our 
history, and to recognise amid the 
gloom and terror of the troubled ele- 
ments the mild and blessed radiance 
of the angel who erected his throne in 
thestorm. Happy will it be for us, if 
we profit by the affecting instruction 
of the days that are gone—if we read 
with faithful, earnest eyes the sor- 
rows, as well as the joys of our coun- 
try. The curtain has risen upon an- 
other scene in the august drama of 
our history,—the age of great cities 
is, perhaps, the last age of the world ; 
to these cities England has a mission, 
—she can give them the Bible, and 
she can give them education. It 
may be the Divine will that she is to 
be the potter by whom the flexible 
elements of society are to be wrought 
and moulded ; and, if England be in- 
trusted with this mission, she must 
find her missionary only in the 
Cuavurcn. The Sabbath bell must be 
the messenger to awaken the spiritual 
sleeper in the dark courts and lanes 
of London. It must be no longer 
supposed that pastoral intercourse, 
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and pastoral oversight, can be onl 
offered and mitabel in the repose 
of village fields, and among the scat- 
tered families of the hamlet. Elo- 
quently and truly has the argument 
been put by Chalmers, in one of his 
commercial discourses : — 


“« Did a king come to take up his re. 
sidence among us,—did he shed a gran- 
deur over our city by the presence of his 
court, and give the impulse of his expen- 
diture to the trade of its population—it 
were not easy to rate the value and the 
magnitude which such an event would 
have in the estimation of a common un- 
derstanding, or the degree of personal 
importance which would attach to him, 
who stood a lofty object in the eye of 
admiring townsmen. And yet it is pos- 
sible, out of the raw and ragged mate. 
rials of an obscure lane, to rear an indi. 
vidual of more inherent worth than him 
who thus draws the gaze of the world 
upon his person. By the act of training 
in wisdom’s ways the most tattered and 
neglected boy who runs upon our pave- 
ments, do we present the community 
with that which, in wisdom’s estimation, 
is of greater price than this gorgeous in- 
habitant of a palace. And when one 
thinks how such a process may be multi- 
plied among the crowded families that 
are around us,—when one thinks of the 
extent and the density of that mine of 
moral wealth, which retires, and deepens, 
and accumulates, behind the front of each 
street along which we are passing,— 
when one tries to compute tle quantity 
of spirit that is imbedded in the depth 
and the frequency of these human babi- 
tations, and reflects on this native ore, 
that more than the worth of a monarch 
muy be stamped, by instruction, on each 
separate portion of it, a field is thus 
opened for the patriotism of those who 
want to give an augmented value to the 
produce of our land, which throws into 
insignificance all the enterprises of vul- 
gar speculation. Commerce may flou- 
rish or may fail, and, amid the ruin of 
her many fluctuations may elevate a few 
of the more fortunate of her sons to the 
affluence of princes. Thy merchants may 
be princes, and thy traffickers the honour- 
able of the earth. But in the very basis of 
human society, and by a silent process 
of education, materials may be found 
which far outweigh in cost and true dig- 
nity all the blazing pinnacles that glitter 
upon its summit. And it is, indeed, a 
cheering thought to the heart of a philan- 
thropist, that near him lies a territory so 
ample, on which he may expatiate, where, 
for all his pains and all his sacrifices, he 
is sure of a repayment, more substantial 
than was ever wafted by richly laden flo- 
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tilla to our shores,— where the return 
comes to him, not in that which super. 
ficially decks the man, but in a solid in- 
crement of value fixed and perpetuated 
in the man himself,—where additions to 
the worth of the soul form the proceeds of 
his productive operation—and where, 
when he reckons up the profits of his en- 
terprise, he finds them to consist of thet 
which, in the highest of all authorities, 
he is assured, to be more than meat, of 
that which is greatly more than raiment. 

“Even without looking beyond the 
confines of our present world, the virtue 
of humble life will well bear to be con- 
trasted with all the pride and glory of 
an elevated condition, The man also, 
though among the poorest of them all, 
has a wisdom and a weight of character 
which makes him the oracle of his neigh- 
bourhood, —the man who, vested with 
no other authority than the meek autho- 
rity of worth, carries in his presence a 
power to shame and to overawe the profli- 
gacy that is around him,—the venerable 
father, from whose lowly tenement the 
voice of psalms is heard to ascend with 
the offering up of every evening sacrifice, 
—the Christian sage, who, exercised 
among life's severest hardships, looks 
calmly onward to heaven, and trains the 
steps of his children in the way that leads 
to it,—the eldest of a well-ordered fa- 
mily, bearing their duteous and honour- 
able part in the contest with its difficul- 
ties and trials,—all these offer to our 
notice such elements of moral respecta- 
bility, as do exist among the lowest 
orders of human society, and elements, 
too, which admit of being multiplied be- 
yond the reach of any present calcula. 
tion.” * 


In this manner, the cities of the 
land may become the instruments of 
spiritual and temporal health, of fu- 
ture and present happiness. Among 
the evils inseparably connected with 
vast congregations of human beings 
and human passions, is the disposi- 
tion to absorb in particular places 
the greatest possible amount of opu- 
lence, and splendour, and luxury. 
The age of great cities has been al- 
ways the age of neglected villages. 
The wealth of a nation, thus flowing 
from the extremities towards the 
head, inevitably tends to produce 
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excitement and repletion, often ter- 
minating in ungovernable frenzy, or 
in frantic outbursts of passion. Nor 
are the effects of this congestion of the 
national blood confined to the seat 
and organ of the disease: they are 
are soon perceptible in the remotest 
members ; the current of vital ener 
and enterprise flows sluggishly 
through the arteries of towns and 
the veins of villages: it is even pos- 
sible for the city to flourish in appa- 
rent vigour while the hamlet shrivels 
into debility and decay. The head 
and: arms of the giant may retain 
thought and motion while his limbs 
hang powerless and benumbed. He, 
therefore, who desires to quicken or 
to regulate the circulation of the 
vast frame of modern society, must, 
undoubtedly, begin by acting upon 
the sources of that circulation, great 
cities. If the head and the heart 
perform their duty, the subordinate 
members will partake in the general 
well-being. It is one of the peculiar 
advantages of cities, that they supply 
the lover of his race with the means 
of thusimproving and thus regulating 
the moral wealth of the multitude. 
The electric properties of benevolence 
and sympathy, not less than of emu- 
lation and courage, are drawn out by 
the rapid contact of masses. The 
elements of happiness and of grand- 
eur exist in cities, and await only the 
directing hand of the true patriot to 
call them into action. It is the note 
of the Divine Ruler of the world, 
that every scheme of human amelior- 
ation should be effected by interme- 
diute agency. He who could work 
without us, chooses to work by us. A 
noble task is assigned to us; may 
our labours be worthy of it! And 
while the architecture of magnificent 
cities thus rises around us, with all 
the beauty and swiftness of a dream, 
we shall be manifesting the purest 
love of our country by unceasing 
efforts to raise within our streets the 
far nobler architecture of an educated, 
a moral, a Christian population. 


* On the Advantages of Christian Knowledge to the Lower Classes. 
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THE ARTIST'S DESPAIR. 


“ Fur lultime lagrime, 
Che il miser vers6, 
Poi cupo nell’ anima 
1] duol rinserro ; 
Di negri fantasimi 
Poi sempre il nodri 
Ahi, misero, misero, 
La vita abborri!”” 


“ Srr Horace Tuoroveucoon is re- 
uested to call on Morton Sheridan 
this evening after eight, on matters 
of supreme importance. 
“13 Little Russell Street, Bloomsbury, 
« Friday, May 2.” 


“Dear me! what is the matter 
with him? Hard up, I dare say, poor 
fellow. Perhaps ill, and just this 
evening—this evening! Let me see. 
Dinner with Sir Samuel Goodrich — 
ball at the Countess of Ragland’s — 
Macready’s benefit at the Haymarket. 
I wish to goodness he had chosen 
@ more convenient opportunity! 
* Matters of supreme importance’— 
fudge! What more momentous 
business than a snug dinner with an 
old crony? And yet if the poor 
devil is in distress —an upright, 
warm-hearted fellow like Morton 
Sheridan! Oh! come, Sir Horace, 
make up your mind, we must go.” 

After this brief commune with 
himself, the good-natured baronet 
took up his hat and stick, not omit- 
ting, by way of precaution, to cram 
a few bank-notes in his pocket-book. 

* Bloomsbury — Little Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury! I should like 
to know what business decent people 
have to take up their quarters in 
Bloomsbury ?—and these vile streets 
are so dirty, and these side-walks so 
greasy—what a fool I must have been 
not to order out my brougham! 
And yet — no, hang it! better so; a 
carriage would create such a bustle 
in these dingy regions, and John has 
such a way of thundering at poor 
people’s doors. Better so. Let us 
spare the nerves of poor Sheridan the 
irritation of a menial’s impertinence. 
Well —I wonder what is the matter 
with the poor artist ; I have not seen 
him for an age, and, now that I re- 
collect, there were none of his paint- 
ings this season at the Exhibition. 
Why, Sir Horace, how very remiss, 


how very unkind of you never fo 
inquire after him! Good gracious! 
how forgetful this London life makes 
the kindest of us !” 

At the corner of Museum Street, 
Sir Horace met two of his friends. 

“Ha! John Ashton, Tom Lan- 
dor! My good fellows, how are you? 
Whither go you? What! to Little 
Russell Street ?—to Morton Sheri- 
dan’s ?—a note from him ? — both of 
you ?—the same as mine! Why, 
what does the fellow mean by issuing 
such circulars? Humph! going to 
ts a grand supper, I suppose ; ex- 

ibiting some of his new sketches, 
may be—‘ matters of supreme import- 
ance,’— announcing his forthcoming 
marriage, perhaps, or making his 
will !” ; 

Ashton and Landor were not the 
only friends, besides the baronet, 
whom the distressed artist had invited 
to his house that night. As they 
were ushered into the room, they 
found about ten of their acquaintance 
already assembled. There was Sir 
William Hardy, Lord Randolph, 
John Bellamy, the poet Lewis, two 
Irish M.P.s, a few young artists, and 
a distinguished German sculptor. 

It was hardly after sunset, but the 
last faint sae of a sickly twilight, 
still lingering on the purlieus of that 
foul neighbourhood, in vain strug- 
gled to penetrate through the narrow 
aperture, through which the painter 
economised the light of day to ac- 
commodate it to his purposes, so that 
the room on first entering appeared 
plunged into utter darkness, and the 
reddish glare of a languid coal-fire 
dancing fitfully over the assembled 
company as well as on the pale busts, 
models, and clay-figures scattered in 
sublime disorder around, gave them 
a look of lurid ghastliness which did 
not much tend to improve the general 
look of that gloomy apartment. 

Morton Sheridan was not a very 
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handsome personage ; but there was 
something in his open, manly coun- 
tenance which easily won and per- 
manently secured the good opinion 
and will of every casual acquaintance. 
In early youth he was known as a 
hearty good fellow, a blithe lad full 
of frolic and glee. As he advanced 
in life, the intense pursuit of what 
proved to him an unthankful pro- 
fession, and, as it was surmised, the 
res anguste domi, had gradually 
severed him from his gayer associa- 
tions. He had lived many years 
abroad, and of late, as Sir Horace has 
already hinted, had been little seen 
or heard of. That matters went not 
very smooth with him, his friends had 
not the slightest doubt. Still they 
were at a loss how to account for that 
general invitation in such very strong 
terms of adjuration, as they knew 
him too “<a not to feel assured that 
he would sooner starve a thousand 
times, than apply for relief, or even 

uaint any living being with his 
difficulties. 

They found him seated in a leathern 
arm-chair, dressed in his loose and 
somewhat fantastic artist’s costume. 
The cares he had bestowed on his long 
dark hair, on his linen, on the very 
folds of his gown, shewed that he had 
taken more than usual pains to pre- 
pare himself for the reception of his 
visitors. He looked calm and col- 
lected ; on his countenance, always 
beaming with intelligence, there sat 
now an air of easy dignity and sere- 
nity, which drove at once from his 
friends’ minds the sad forebodings, 
naturally aroused in their fancies, on 
receiving that hasty and ominous 
summons. 

He rose, and bowed in silence to 
each of them as they made their ap- 
pearance, motioning each of the new 
comers to one of the chairs that had 
been already disposed round the fire, 
and which began now to fill the poor 
but somewhat spacious apartment. 
Before him, at an oblique angle with 
the chimney, there stretched a long 
writing-table covered with green 
cloth ; beside the table, on his right, 
rose a huge easel, against which 
rested a large picture, turned upon 
its face. The table, the easel, and 
other instruments and paraphernalia 
of his profession, compactly drawn 
up, apparently with a view to make 
room for his guests, constituted a line 
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of defence, behind which the painter 
found himself entrenched, as it were, 
and separated from the rest of the 
company. Presently an untidy wench, 
who officiated as the poor artist's 
only attendant, brought in and laid 
upon the table a pair of lighted 
candles, snuffed them, and curtsied 
as she left the room. 

“ Gentlemen,” at last began Sheri- 
dan, as the door closed upon the heels 
of the retreating domestic, “ kind 
friends, I thank you! In my days 
of youthful sanguineness, when I 
fancied that every smiling counte- 
nance betokened a loving heart, I 
could hardly have ho that my 
call had power to bring so many 
friends to my side. In this hour of 
final despondency, when I needed 
only a few warm and true bosoms to 
bear me through this last trial, I 
cannot express how proud, how happy 
you make me by complying with so 
much readiness, in so great a number 
with my request. I thank you; as 
you have not deserted your poor 
friend, so may God never forsake 
you! 

“ Hurried on, goaded on in our 
mad race of life, in obedience to that 
instinct of self to which alone we 
continue true to the last, it is no 
wonder if we have no leisure to look 
after such of our fellow-wayfarers as 
may happen to sink overpowered by 
the road-side. Grappling each of us 
with our own share of misery, far 
from reaching a helping hand, we 
scarcely shrink from treading on our 
fallen neighbour, as we rush onward 
in our headlong strife. No man has 
a right to complain if he be left to 
perish unheeded; because evil is 
stronger than any, stronger than all 
of us; and, in the experienced in- 
efficiency of our means of resistance, 
we recoil from the idle contemplation 
of suffering which it is not in our 
power to avert or to soothe. 

“ But he,—the weary pilgrim, the 
wounded warrior bleeding to death 
on this wide battle-field of the earth, 
—he who has long manfully borne 
up against the tide of adversity, and, 
after strenuous but hopeless en- 
deavours, crosses his arm on his breast 
and resigns himself to his doom,— 
shall be charged with faint-hearted- 
ness, if on the moment of succumb- 
ing he be tempted to implore from 
his fellow-beings — not their assist- 
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ance, for despair admits of no auxili- 
aries—not their regret and sympathy, 
not at least that sterile commiseration 
which is almost invariably akin to 
contempt — but a word of reverence 
even more than love—the assurance 
that he has well deserved of his race, 
that he has stood his ground as be- 
seemed a man, and even in his down- 
fall only yielded to irresistible, iron 
necessity. 

“Tt is for such a purpose that I 
requested — attendance here this 
evening. 1 wanted your countenance 
to a decisive, irrevokable measure 
which I am determined to adopt. I 
required your good leave for a long, 
long journey, from which I shall 
never return; and I wished you to 
stand on the shore and bear witness 
to the calmness and security with 
which I take my departure—with 
which I bid my country, my friends, 
and all I held dearest in life, a last- 
ing farewell. 

“ It will be no difficult task to ac- 
quaint you with the causes that have 
led to this resolution. Mine was not. 
an adventurous life, and there are 
hardly any of its leading vicissitudes 
with which you are unfamiliar. It 
was an artist's life—an unsuccessful 
artist’s. It was the powerless struggle 
of an aspiring, soaring intelligence 
against unresisting and yet unyield- 
ing matter; the melancholy waste of 
all the faculties of a strong mind on 
a field of exertion in which unwearied 
industry, stern perseverance, unswer- 
ving will, are, by themselves, utterly 
unavailing. My genius lied within 
me! From the first moment that, an 
untutored country lad, I sketched the 
old church in our village-green, Art, 
as an evil demon, took possession of 
its devoted victim. Like the arch- 
tempter, it exacted the sacrifice of 
my soul in exchange for its creative 
gifts; but, different in this from the 
great enemy of human kind, it se- 
cured its prize without being true to 
its own share of the compact. It 
worked upon me the persuasion that 
nature had lavished on me the ele- 
ments of greatness; it repeated in- 
cessantly in my ears, ‘ Thou, too, art 
a painter !’ an egregious hallucination 
of which death alone can bring the 
total disenchantment. 

“From that moment I was a 
doomed man. My scanty patrimony, 
the bloom of my youth, the sunshine 
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of my days, the — of my nights, 
were wasted on shapeless creations, 
beneath whose very features there 
seemed to lurk a fiendish sneer at the 
stark impotence of their maker. The 
glow of heated fancy, the trance of 
inspiration, the ineffable voluptuous- 
ness of conception, during the pres- 
sure of which I felt as if floating 
through an ethereal region between 
earth and paradise, subsided at once 
on the first attempt at mixing my 
colours. My buoyant imagination 
seemed limed, as it were, by the viscid 
clay on my palette, and every flutter 
of its wings sunk it deeper and 
deeper, till it utterly deprived it of 
its ingenite power of flight. All the 
tints in the rainbow could not body 
forth the colourless dreams of my 
fancy. The flitting phantoms of my 
brain refused themselves to all me- 
chanical incarnation. The spark 
which I presumed to steal from the 
sun could not live in the mephitic 
medium of an earthly atmosphere. 
Every touch of my brush was like a 
downfal from the clouds. My failure 
was always proportionate to the de- 
gree of my previous excitement. If 
it ever happened that my works se- 
cured the suffrage of the vulgar (for 
without some partial success I could 
hardly have fed so long on my de- 
plorable illusion), if my paintings 
ever met with public applause at the 
Exhibition, it was only when the 
hand wrought without the head, 
only in those moments of mental ex- 
haustion, in those lucid intervals of 
my dreary infirmity, when my fin- 
gers went, almost unconsciously, 
through the mechanical routine of 
my craft. On these vile specimens 
of the materialism of art, I hardly 
deigned to cast a look of disgust and 
scorn; but those vague, shadowy 
sketches which I intended for a re- 
velation of my heavenly visions, the 
pictures in which form was to be 
made subservient to spirit, in which 
the artist aspired to be, not the imita- 
tor, but the master of nature, those 
were never openly exposed, never 
privately shewn to mortal eye; in 
fact, never achieved, Before those 
crude fantasies I stood as if spell- 
bound, gazing upon them with a 
vacant stare, as if my eyes were 
gifted with the photographic power 
of the sun, as if the realisation of my 
unsubstantial conceit were to be the 
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work of magnetism or magic, rather 
than the result of manual exertion, 
as if the canvass could, like a mirror, 
reflect the image of my intangible 
thought. 

“In this manner long hours were 
spent in a consuming agony of in- 
action, amidst the withering throes 
of a barren travail; and when I 
finally rose, and tore myself from the 
charm of that ecstatic contemplation, 
~~ head swam round, throbbing and 
aching with feverish excitement. 

“Then I looked around me, into 
the mad, whirling world, from which 
I fancied I had secluded myself past 
return, and with the zest of long ab- 
stinence, deep for a season, I dived 
into its bewildering eddies, and in its 
enervating pleasures, in its cramping 
inanities, [ strove to lull myself into 
utter unconsciousness. In vain! To 
exhaustion and satiety regret suc- 
ceeded and self-reproof, and at the 
first twinge of remorse, that sleepless 
longing for something unattainable, 
incomprehensible, again sprang up in 
my bosom. 

“ Thus ruled by an unconquerable 
fatality, I returned to my dreary toil. 
For a brief space it seemed as if my 
spirit, refreshed by that short respite, 
had broken through the trammels of 
material obstacles. Fora few touches 
the hand harmonised with the head. 
Oh, rapture! My idea, radiant with 
unearthly tints, started into life under 
my trembling pencil. Butalas! but 
alas! to the deceitful beams of that 
transient aurora chaos succeeded and 
deeper night. Thecreationofmy mor- 
bid imagination assumed before m 
eyes gigantic, terrific dimensions. It 
pressed on my giddy brain till it 
crushed, it overwhelmed it; till I 
either fell senseless at the foot of my 
abortive sketch, or, in a paroxysm of 
rage, I tore it from the easel and 
trod it down with deep curses of 
frantic despair ! 

“ At war with myself, I extended 
my execration to all surrounding ob- 
jects. To the dulness of this gloomy 
climate, to the tardiness of my north- 
ern blood, to the grovelling spirit of 
my unimaginative countrymen, ra- 
ther than to any deficiency of talent, 
I was willing to attribute my want of 
success. I rated the stars which had 
cast my lot on a land saddened by 
the incessant frowns of Heaven. I 
fancied that painting, like the vine, 
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could never thrive under this pale, 
sickly sun; that fancy could have no 
full swing under the dead weight of 
this unelastic atmosphere. Urged by 
that idea, I hastened from a land 
that could be no home to genius; I 
abjured it—cursed it! I moved 
through the Continent an eager pil- 

rim, with the light step of an en- 
ranchised prisoner. Across the sea, 
athwart the mountains, I flew to the 
birthplace of art, to the universal 
fatherland of great minds. I was in 
Italy —an Italian! Only in that 
country has art ever been idealised. 
I _ on a Raphael, or a Guido, as 
a living evidence of the practicability 
of my wildest conceptions. What 
thought can be said to be unutter- 
able? What images can fancy con- 
jure up which oil-colours may not 
convey to the senses? Art is as in- 
finite as mind itself; and am I not an 
artist? Let only the secret workin 
of these ancient masters be reveal 
to me. Their excellence was only 
the result of a skilful preparation of 
their colouring materials. It is only 
in the execution that I have any 
thing to learn. My conceptions em- 
brace as wide a design as the most 
daring among them. 

“ Alas! I was soon to learn that 
execution is the beginning as well as 
the achievement of art. Ten years 
of anxious wandering were frittered 
away in bootless efforts to obtain 
possession of this artist’s mechanism, 
which should be the slave, and yet is 
nothing less than the tyrant, of 
thought. This mixing of colours, 
which I despised as a mere handi- 
craft common to the meanest dauber, 
was, however, the utmost attainment 
of sovereign intellects. It is a gift 
as rare in Italy, at the present day, 
as in any other part of the world. 
It constituted the peculiar charm of 
the ancient masters; it was invented, 
perfected by them, and died with 
them. In my attempts at an emulous 
imitation of their master-pieces I 
lost that nerve of originality in 
which I had hitherto prided myself. 
Truth began, at last, gradually, but 
irresistibly, to force itself upon my 
reluctant mind. ‘The bitter convic- 
tion glared before my eyes. The 
brush dropped from my hands, my 
head sunk on my bosom—I was not 
intended for a painter! 

“I began to comprehend that 
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those bright, flitting fancies on which 
I had laid my claims to an artist’s 
genius ~~ — glimmer through 
the benighted understanding of the 
dullest of men. That they are the 
vital spark inherent in the spiritual 
substance of every man’s soul, latent 
under the deepest layers of coarse 
sensualism, slumbering, but not ex- 
tinguished, under the ashes of the 
coldest materialism ; that every man’s 
mind is teeming with volumes of 
never -to-be- written poetry; that 
each of us might say, with a boast 
analogous to Archimedes’s, ‘Give me 
but a language and I will reveal 
Heaven!’ But that he alone is in- 
deed a Creator who suffers not those 
familiar demons of imagination to 
run riot in his brain, but, with the 
might ofa fearless enchanter, secures 
them in his grasp, subjects them to 
his will, forces them into daylight 
under the shape of words, colours, or 
notes; that the privilege of genius 


consists less in the conception than 
in the expression of thought; that, 
in short, a man is only a poet in as 
much as he is a versifier; only a 
= in proportion as he is a co- 


ourist. 

“Thus did I see myself baffled in 
the sole object of my whole life. In 
the midst of my career I became 
aware that I had followed a road 
without issue. Great God! upwards 
of thirty years lived in vain! 

“ And yet this blasting conviction, 
this death-blow to my fondest ex- 
pectations, found my heart more 
calmly resigned than I had antici- 
pated. No stroke of affliction can 
bear down the stubborness of human 
vitality. An outcast from the tem- 

le of art, I continued to worship at 
its threshold. I shrunk from the 
creator into the mere amateur. [ 
followed, a discarded suitor, in the 
train of the beauty that spurned me. 
The quiet enjoyments of the man of 
taste are not without relish even for 
one who aimed at the more tempes- 
tuous raptures of operative genius. 
A long contemplation of the beauti- 
ful gives our mind all the refinement 
of the most exquisite Epicurism. A 
visit to the Tribune, or a lounge in 
the halls of the Vatican,—a thunder- 
storm in the Apennines, or a sunset 
in the Bay of Naples, had lost none 
of their charms, even though I had 
relinquished all hope of reproducing 
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the wonders of nature, or rivalling 
the prodigies of art. Sense was not 
deadened or blunted, even though 
deprived of all vent and utterance. 
Inaction is not idleness in Italy; 
there is life in the air you inhale 
life in your listless languor, life in 
the very dreams of your slumbers. 

“ From this delicious state of su- 
pineness domestic afflictions came 
rudely to awake me. My father 
died, and the sins of his —v 
were severely visited on his no less 
extravagant son. I hastened back to 
England only to find myself an or- 
phan and a beggar. In presence of 
staring poverty I was roused into 
exertion. Once more I took up my 
pencil, no longer, alas! to wrestle 
with the overpowering emotions of 
an exuberant fancy, no longer to toil 
for endless renown, but to engage in 
a desperate struggle—for bread ! 

“ Ten years’ absence had made me 
almost a stranger at home; still a 
few persons were living who had 
witnessed the earliest essay of what 
they looked upon as a promising 
genius. A long sojourn in Italy was 
no trifling recommendation in the 
eyes of the untravelled part of our 
wealthy citizens. Among these 
lower ranks of patrons of the fine 
arts I was for a season a novelty. I 
was invited to give life in my can- 
vass to the round face of an overfed 
alderman ; to produce a faithful imi- 
tation of the sharp features, shrivelled 
neck, and red elbows of his eldest 
daughter; to delineate the crazy 
chimney-tops of his Elizabethan villa 
at Hackney. In a profession in 
which mediocrity itself is an abomina- 
tion, I consented at once to sink to 
the lowest order. I became a mere 
drudge. Still, even yet, I shrunk 
not from the degrading task. I drank 
my cup to the lees. I despised my- 
self, and lived on. 

“ But I prostrated myself in vain. 
Fortune could not be propitiated by 
the most abject acts of dastardly sub- 
mission. My vulgar employers gra- 
dually dropped me. Perhaps my 
talents did not even come up to their 
standard of excellence, or some suc- 
cessful rival stepped forward with 
stronger claims to their patronage. 
Perhaps, also, my inborn haughti- 
ness and irritability were not always 
sufficiently curbed in presence of 
those purse-proud idiots. Perhaps, 
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in some unguarded moment, I be- 
trayed my ues to the vile 
jobs that were offered to me. 

“I deny not the charge. My 
stubborn spirit, my fiery temper, may 
have had an ample share in working 
out my destitution. Adversity never 
fails to find a ready auxiliary in the 
morbid tendencies of our soul. Man 
is but too often the worst enemy of 
himself. But, to whatever causes 
my calamities might be ascribed, my 
desolation was now complete. I was 
left alone, with no prospects but 
sheer starvation before me. 

“ Thank God! I had now nothing 
to fear. All hopes of happiness were 
long since blighted; but I was now 
denied the very means of subsistence. 
Society cast me out of its bosom. 
The earth had not a square foot of 
ground for me to stand upon. I 
welcomed despair ; I hugged it witha 
lover’s transport; I revelled in its 
cold, withering embrace. Heaven 
and earth had forsaken me. I con- 
sidered myself acquitted of all debts. 
I was at last thoroughly, absolutely, 
unconditionally free. I breathed 
again. I was now at liberty to do as 
I pleased with myself. I determined 
—to die! 

“ Yes, my friends, I have gazed 
upon the sun which shall never rise 
again for me. I have watched the 
deepening night which is to be the 
forerunner of a darker and more 
durable night. I am resolved on 
self-destruction ! 

“ Start not—answer not—do not 
stir! Step not between me and my 
elec 3 resolution. I anticipate 
all your remonstrances. I have pro- 
vided against all opposition on your 
part. ‘Think you would so freely 
avow my a if it were in the 
power of any living being to frus- 
trate it? I am determined to die, 
and no man who loves me could 
conscientiously wish to thwart my 
purpose. 

_ “Spare me your useless protesta- 
tions of unbounded devotion. Tell 
me not that your friendly zeal is 
ready to snap your purse-strings, 
that the poorest of you is willing to 
break the last crust with an old 
friend. God bless you! I mean no 
reproach. It is the way of the world, 
and I hold you not accountable for a 
long neglect which originated in the 
common selfishness of mankind. 
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But during these last three years, in 
which I was plunged deeper and 
deeper in this abyss of misery, which 
of you sought me out? who remem- 
bered me? who thought it his duty 
to offer me a share in his fortune? 
Had you, to-morrow, heard the an- 
nouncement of my death by starva- 
tion, would all your benevolent in- 
tentions save you from the charge of 
murder ? 

“ What! you give no relief unso- 
licited? But know you not that a 
man of honour dies, and begs not; 
that he hides, denies his distress, ne- 
ver implores your charity, till he has 
resolved not to survive his humilia- 
tion? Oh! take not pride from him 
to whom nothing else is left; the 
ed alone has a right to be proud. 

t is his last defensive weapon to 
save him from being trampled to the 
dust. I could not accept of any 
man’s bounties; nothing could in- 
duce me to live by your alms. I 
asked for employment ; I offered to 
work for my bread. I shrunk from 
no toil; I recoiled from no degrada- 
tion. The world has no occasion for 
my services; I can make myself no 
useful member of society, and I will 
not hang on it, a parasite. 

“ Once fixed on this determination, 
you will ask what object made me soli- 
cit your presence. Do not think that 
I wanted courage to die alone, or that 
I indulged a vain wish to exhibit my 
firmness before you. I require nei- 
ther your support nor your commi- 
seration. But on this supreme mo- 
ment I felt a longing for a final com- 
munion with men. I obeyed an almost 
animal instinct of clinging to life 
even in the jaws of death. Had I 
been stretched on my death-bed by 
consumption, or by any other linger- 
ing complaint, you would have vied 
with each other in performing the 
last offices by my side, you would 
have smoothed my pillow, you would 
have received my last breath, trea- 
sured up my parting words. Should 
it be otherwise now, because despair, 
and not disease, suddenly forces me 
from this world, and urges me to 
another, where nothing but darkness 
and terror await me? Hold out 

our hands—stand by me! Death 
1s bitter, my friends, even though 
life may have become unbearable. 
Once more, to-day, I mingled with 
the world as I took leave of it; with 
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the springing step of buoyant youth 
I dashed through the crowded streets. 
How busy was life around me, whilst 
death lay heavy on my bosom; and 
the day was so pure and balmy, and 
every tree in the park was in blossom, 
and every carriage glittered, and 
every horse pranced, and every wo- 
man smiled. 

“ Alas! the smile of woman! I 
have not revealed yet the deepest 
source of affliction. I loved, my 
friends, and never was loved. My 
arms never clasped the object of my 
tenderness,— my head never rested 
on a faithful bosom. I loved, not a 
woman, but woman. With an art- 
ist’s power of abstraction I worship- 
= unsubstantial idols ; as long as I 
ancied myself a creator, I was dead 
to the charms of God's creatures. 
Whilst my pencil conjured down 
angels from heaven, how could I 
long for mortal embraces? You see 
this canvass on my easel :— that was 
my first picture and the last. I 
worked at that canvass till I could 
tell my years in every touch of the 
brush ;—that was the woman I loved. 
It is no more finished than the thou- 
sand sketches which I have torn to 
pieces in my sullen mood of despond- 
ency. It is no less a failure; but I 
loved it, and could not bring myself 
to destroy it. Touch it not now, 
you will see it when I shall be no 
more. 

“ But when I abjured art, when I 
found myself an outcast from m 
paradise of dreams, groping throug 
this benighted world, struggling 
against want and obscurity, oh! 
then I sought refuge in a woman's 
bosom—then I gazed wistfully after 
every fair form that swept heed- 
lessly past the forlorn painter, and I 
felt as if I could have held them by 
the hem of their garment, and thrown 
my arms round them, and pressed 
them to my bosom, and cried, ‘ Love 
me!—oh! let me be loved ere I 
die!’ 

“ Alas! all of them seemed to read 
in my ow the despair that sat on my 
soul. They shuddered at my hag- 

look, they feared me. Oh! he 
ies who describes woman as a ten- 
der, sensitive being. They also shrink 
from the contact of poverty and sor- 
row; they also refuse to smile on 
the wretch the world frowns upon. 
They do, indeed, delight in scenes of 
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feigned misery, in fictitious recitals of 
imaginary disasters; for to their keen 
sensibilities sadness itself is a luxury, 
and tears a source of voluptuous 
emotions; but the sight of actual 
misery, the approach of real distress, 
is as unwelcome to them as to the 
most selfish of the coarser sex. All 
anxious for our safety, we steer wide 
of the craft perilling by our side in 
the ocean of life,—we dread a col- 
lision with its foundering wreck,—we 
stand in a superstitious awe of the 
deadly grasp of its drowning mariner. 
No—no! the sunbeam of woman’s 
eye never shot across the gloom of 
my despair,—the music of her voice 
never stilled the tempests of my 
spirit. Unloved I descend to my 
grave! 

“ Let, then, calm friendship sur- 
round him whom all warmer affec- 
tions deserted. Leave me not, my 
friends! You see I am calm and 
collected. Profoundly grieved, in- 
curably wounded to my heart’s core, 
but not unmanned, nor demented. 

“God forgive me! I am no sui- 
cide. The world issued the warrant, 
and left me only the choice of my 
death. I have chosen the shortest 
and easiest. Be ye my witnesses that 
I depart at peace with mankind. 
None of them ever wronged me. It 
is no man’s fault if our race have out- 
grown its appointed abode,—if it has 
multiplied till the earth can no longer 
hold it. Let us cast lots. Let the 
less fortunate make room for their 
betters. I will set the first example. 
There is another world, let us hope, 
for those who find no place in this,— 
another world, incomprehensible, but, 
undoubtedly, boundless and endless.” 

After these words, Sheridan ceased 
abruptly. His friends had heard him 
in silent amazement. Nothing could 
be more astonishing than the contrast 
between the mildness and sedateness 
of the artist's manner and the terri- 
ble import of his words. His calm- 
ness deceived the most discerning 
among the bystanders. They hung 
down their ees they dared not 
raise their eyes into each other's 
faces. There were moments, indeed, 
in which some of them would have 
interrupted him. They waited for a 
pause, for a fair opportunity to start 
7 and secure the unhappy madman. 
He gave them no time. 

He rose suddenly at the conclusion 
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of his speech. Hestared at them for 
one second with a cold, bitter smile, 
then, with the swiftness of lightning, 
he tore open his loose gown, and a 
short, Lenasiaael blade was seen 
gleaming in the air. 

Of all that company one only had 
been a silent but not idle spectator. 
Sir Horace Thoroughgood had glided 
unperceived between the easel and 
the wall. Sheridan had hardly time 
to raise his arm for the fell stroke, 
ere the weapon was wrenched from 
his hand. 

“ Young man, not so!” exclaimed 
the baronet, as he secured the maniac 
in his powerful embrace; “ask us 
not to stand by and witness such a 
work of awful butchery. We admit 
the justice ofall your past grievances. 
Could self-destruction annihilate by- 
gone evils, could suicide be retro- 
spective, it might, perhaps, be a bless- 
ing to you. But how dare you mur- 
der the future? How know you 
what destinies are in store for you ? 
‘Heaviness may endure for a night, 
but joy cometh in the morning.’’ 

Sir Horace said no more; he knew 
how to minister better than words 
toa diseased mind. A hackney-coach 
was called for; the struggling ma- 
niac was almost forced into it. Sir 
Horace bade them drive to his house 
in Harley Street. 

On the following morning a large 
number of the baronet’s friends took 


” 
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luncheon with him. A picture was 

roduced ; it was the same that poor 

heridan alluded to in his insane 
speech, bequeathing it, as it were, to 
his friends. It represented a slight fe- 
male — clad in snow-white dra- 
pery. The form was hardly sketched, 
but the countenance was an ineffable 
type of superhuman loveliness. 

Sir Horace proposed its sale by 
auction; the good baronet himself 
acted George Robins for the occasion. 
The picture was adjudged to Lord 
Randolph for 500 guineas. The 
painter was gene le, silent, and 
sullen ; a sigh burst from his breast ; 
he threw his arms round his pre- 
server, and wept. 

On the same afternoon Sir Horace 
drove the rescued artist to his villa 
at Richmond. Lady Thoroughgood 
and her two lovely daughters were 
prepared for the reception of the 
repentant suicide. All that feminine 


tenderness could suggest was resorted 

to to make a paradise of their delight- 

ful residence. Sheridan looks still 

downcast and gloomy, but God is 

with him, and better thoughts begin 

to spring up in his breast. 
i 


Recon- 
ciled to life, he has been often heard 
to repeat, with deep conviction, “ His 
suedienheest but the twinkling of 
an eye, and in His pleasure is life: 
heaviness may endure for a night, 
but joy cometh in the morning.” 


REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND THINGS. 


BY ONE WHO HAS A GOOD MEMORY. 


THE PRINCE DE METTERNICH. 
Part I. 


Wuen first I saw the Prince de Met- 
ternich he was in his forty-second 
year. For he was born on the 15th 
of May, 1773; and when first I be- 
held this remarkably handsome and 
healthy-looking statesman, it was in 
the month of June 1814. The Emperor 
of Russia and the King of Prussia 
had come over to England, to pay 
their respectful and fraternal homage 
to the Prince Regent ; but, for family 
and state reasons, it had been deemed 
expedient for the Emperor of Austria 
to return from Paris to Vienna, in- 


stead of visiting the British metro- 
polis. The Prince de Metternich had 
been selected by his august sovereign 
as his special representative at the 
court of St. James’s on this memora- 
ble occasion, and this mark of favour 
and preference was highly appreciated 
by this distinguished statesman. “ Is 
that the Prince de Metternich?” in- 
quired a member of the House of 
Commons of the old Whig Rump, as 
the Prince entered the Guildhall of 
the City of London, on the 18th of 
June, 1814, to be present at the civic 
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banquet,—“ Can that be the Prince 
de Metternich?” “ Yes, that is the 
Prince de Metternich,” was the re- 
ply; “but why do you express such 
astonishment?” “ Because I ex- 
pected to see so different a man to 
that now beforeme. I had conceived 
of the prince as a sort of Jesuit-look- 
ing monk, with head bending over 
his chest, with sallow complexion, 
with the air of a true disciple of 
Machiaviel ; and now, instead of all 
this, there is a handsome and healthy- 
looking man, who stands and walks 
erect, with an open, intellectual, and 
agreeable countenance, and appa- 
rently without formality or stiffness.” 
The conversation then turned on the 
true and trite sentiment of “how 
wrong it was to judge by appear- 
ances;” but the old Whig M.P. re- 
turned, ever and anon, during the 
dinner and the evening, to the very 
mistaken notions he had formed of 
the Austrian minister. 

The Prince de Metternich, on the 
occasion in question, was conversing 
with great animation with Count 
Mierveldi, the then Austrian am- 
bassador at the court of London, and 
they were evidently admiring the 
most magnificent pageant before them. 
The Prince Regent was explaining to 
the Emperor Alexander the meaning 
of the various trophies and ornaments 
which were collected on that very 
interesting solemnity, and the King 
of Prussia was enjoying with the 
Prince Royal, now the Prussian mo- 
narch, the splendour of the scene. 
Baron Humboldt was contemplating 
the countenance of his king and mas- 
ter; Marshal Blucher was raising his 
eyes with astonishment at the marvels 
which surrounded him; and Counts 
Hardenberg and Nesselrode were 
enjoying the dainties which were set 
before them. 

When the health of the Emperor 
of Austria was proposed, Prince Met- 
ternich rose and bowed. There was 
but little cheering. It was evident 
that his character was not understood 
by many of the assembled citizens. 
They connected with his name cer- 
tain notions of absolutism, without 
the philosophy and truth, which 
formed part of his real character. 
They very likely remembered the 
outline of the congress of Rastadt, 
but the minutia had escaped them, as 
well as the principle for which he 
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had contended, and the memory of 
his talent was all that remained. 

That banquet was worthy of the 
occasion which led to its celebration, 
and worthy of that city of London, 
whose loyalty, during the most try- 
ing times of financial difficulty and 
commercial depression, had justly 
won for it the respect and gratitude 
ofall Europe. The disinterestedness 
of Great Britain, not only during the 
long conflict of the Revolutionary 
war, but also after that war had been 
terminated, when the spoils were to 
be divided, and countries or districts 
to be appropriated by the great 
powers, was the subject of constant 
reference on the part of the Emperor 
of Russia. “His magnanimous and 
disinterested ally, the Prince Regent 
of Great Britain,” were words which 
were continually on the lips of the 
Emperor Alexander ; and th > Prince 
de Metternich, on all occasions, both 
private and public, expressed similar 
opinions in strong terms, and accom- 

anied by glowing eulogies. Not, 
indeed, that this was the first time 
that the prince had become acquainted 
with the English character, or had 
studied on the spot the English na- 
tion, since, when a young man, he 
visited the shores of Great Britain, 
and investigated our national habits, 
partialities, prejudices, and institu- 
tions. 

Clemens Wenzeslaus Nessomuk 
Lothario, Earl and Prince Metter- 
nich, Winneburg, Duke Portella, 
Earl of Koénigswart, knight of the 
Golden Fleece, and grandee of Spain, 
first class,—possessor of all the high- 
est and most elevated European 
orders,—his imperial royal majesty’s 
privy councillor, court chamberlain, 
court chancellor, and cabinet minis- 
ter,—also, minister of foreign affairs, 
and prime minister of the empire, 
taking precedence of all others in 
dignity and office, is descended from 
an ancient family, which rose to 
distinction during the time of Henry 
the Holy, the last of the Saxon em- 
perors. The family possessed the 
country from the Moselle to Hands- 
ruck ; and Lothar, one of the founders 
of the family, was, from 1599 to 1623, 
Archbishop and Elector of Treves. 

The present Prince de Metternich 
is the son of Francis George Metter- 
nich, the first prince of that house, 
who was born in Coblentz in 1746. 
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The subject of these reminiscences 
was born in the same city, and stu- 
died, after a careful preparatory edu- 
cation, at the university of Stras- 
burgh. He was present, with his 
father, at the coronation of the Em- 
peror Leopold, in 1790, at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine. His younger years 
were sedulously devoted to the study 
of international law, and to the prin- 
ciples of government. These studies 
were conducted at the university of 
Mayence. In the year 1792, he was, 
likewise, present at the coronation of 
the late Emperor Francis II.; and 
he then assisted his father in his ad- 
ministration, and subsequently visited 
several European courts, remaining 
some time in England. The disasters 
carried into the Rhenish countries by 
the French armies dispossessed his fa- 
mily. In 1794, his talents obtained 
for him a post at the imperial court ; 
and in the following year he was mar- 
ried to Mary Eleonora, daughter of 
Prince Ernest of Kaunitz-Rittberg, 
and the granddaughter of the imperial 
chancellor. His diplomatic career 
commenced in 1797-8, when sent by 
the emperor as plenipotentiary to the 
congress at Radstadt. His talents 
and policy at that congress I shall 
hereafter examine, and shall content 
myself for the moment, by drawing 
a rapid and general sketch of the 
outline of his life to the year 1814, 
with which I have commenced these 
Reminiscences. 

Hostilities between Austria and 
France having broken out, in con- 
sequence of Austria adhering to the 
coalition between England and Rus- 
sia, Count Metternich left Berlin,when 
the third coalition of Prussia with 
Buonaparte had been ratified. In 
1806, after the humiliating peace of 
Presburg, which ceded Venice and 
the Tyrol to Napoleon, Count Met- 
ternich, under the title of Earl of 
Coblentz, proceeded as ambassador to 
Paris, where he had one of the most 
difficult parts to play with the 
haughty and victorious usurper, and 
with so skilful and impenetrable a 
foreign minister as Prince de 'Talley- 
rand. The Count de Metternich 
could not, undoubtedly, prevent the 
disastrous war which broke out, in 
1809, between Austria and France. 
Yet peace, on the one hand, and the 
supremacy of Austria in Germany 
on the other, were, at all times, the 
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eat objects of his diplomatic career. 
Such views were not in accordance 
with the ambition of Napoleon, nor 
with the spirit of his restless and 
belligerent subjects; and the Aus- 
trian ambassador returned to Vienna. 
Soon afterwards he arranged the pre- 
liminaries of that forced peace, which 
gave Napoleon still greater power 
over Austria, and emboldened him 
not only to demand, but enabled him 
to insist on being married to a prin- 
cess of the house of Hapsburg. 

The Russian campaign having 
proved disastrous to Napoleon, and 
the Austrian cabinet having, at first, 
undertaken a position of mediation, 
Count Metternich endeavoured to 
bring about a cessation of hostilities. 
There can be no doubt but the ma- 
trimonial alliance between Napoleon 
and the daughter of the Emperor of 
Austria led to this movement; but 
the usurper continued as haughty as 
if he had conquered Russia; and 
Prussia took her ground with a no- 
bleness which more than compen- 
sated for her desertion of Austria on 
a former occasion. The most dis- 
tinguished period of the Prince de 
Metternich’s life now commenced ; 
first, by his arranging the Quadruple 
Alliance treaty at Téplitz; and, se- 
cond, after the battle of Leipsic, in 
following up those measures, in which 
he was personally engaged, with in- 
cessant vigilance at Frankfort, Fri- 
burg, Basle, Langres, Chaumont, at 
the convention of Fontainebleau, and 
at the peace of Paris. 

From Paris he accompanied the 
allied sovereigns to England, and the 
time he spent amongst us was de- 
voted by him to observing the state 
of the United Kingdom in regard to 
our social and national condition. 
The famous congress of Vienna, which 
opened in the October following the 
treaty of May 1814, was that in 
which, as president and negotiator, 
his diplomatic abilities were displayed 
in the most distinguished and extra- 
ordinary manner., And, although 
somewhat out of-order of date, I 
propose devoting the first portion of 
my Reminiscences of this celebrated 
man rather to the middle, than to 
the commencement, or decline, of his 
life; and shall, in my next article, 
trace him more fully from the be- 
ginning of his diplomatic career, to 
the time when to him were confided 
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by the Emperor of Austria the many 
thorny positions connected with the 
congress of Vienna. 

I shall, likewise, in that second 
portion of my Reminiscences, exa- 
mine his conduct at the congress of 
Rastadt, look into his proceedings 
and policy from 1815 to 1830, de- 
scribe him as the negotiator with the 
Revolutionary party, and trace him 
to the present time, when, at the good 
old age of seventy-one, he is enjoy- 
ing the confidence of his sovereign, 
the respect of all his fellow-subjects, 
and, I may add, the gratitude of 


Europe. 

Belore, however, I proceed to de- 
tail the memorable part he took at 
the congress of Vienna, and, in re- 
gard to all its proceedings, it is ne- 
cessary clearly to state what are the 
principles, invariable and decided, of 
the prince. He does not believe that 
— liberty is essential to the 

appiness, honour, or dignity of man. 
He does not believe that the nations 
which have enjoyed the greatest de- 
ree of this political liberty, have 

n the wisest, most virtuous, or 
most happy. He does not believe 
that the material wants and comforts 
of the people are so well, or so in- 
variably attended to under a con- 
stitutional, as beneath the sway of 
an absolute monarch. He believes 
that the liberty which the people 
ought to enjoy every where, is the 
liberty of making the most of their 
labour, the —— of enjoying all 
they acquire, the liberty of worship- 
ping according to the forms and 
ceremonies of the Romish Church, 
the liberty of enjoying all social and 
family comforts, without any arbi- 
trary infringement or exactions, the 
liberty of free action in all things 
which are not opposed to the laws of 
the state, and the liberty of formin 
those relationships and ties, whic 
ensure to man his greatest amount of 
mere worldly enjoyment But he 
does not believe in republicanism or 
federalism. He does not believe in 
constitutional monarchies. He does 
not believ> in the three powers in 
the government of a state. He does 
not believe in the action of such a 
government for the welfare of a peo- 
ple. He is of opinion that the un- 
restrained liberty of the press is much 
more injurious than beneficial. He 
is a friend to education, but it must 
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be of a Roman Catholic character. 
He believes not only in the pos- 
sibility, but in the certainty of men 
being most happy, when they the 
least attention to their political in- 
stitutions. He believes that civilisa- 
tion should by no means be identified 
with what he regards as revolution- 
ary principles. He believes that no 
man really feels that politically free 
institutions are essential to his hap- 
piness, as is food, and as are com- 
fortable dwellings, family associations, 
religious instruction, and protection 
in the enjoyment of his personal 
freedom, his fortune, and his life. 
He believes that the absolute princi- 
ple, assures to man a far greater 
amount of happiness, than either the 
democratic or the constitutional prin- 
ciple ; and he, therefore, has devoted 
a large portion of his life to its de- 
fence and maintenance. But he is 
notyrant. He is no lover of despot- 
ism. He invariably opposes all ten- 
dencies to tyranny. He has repeat- 
edly defended the rights of German 
citizens when they were most in 
peril. He was a friend to Poland, to 
the free towns and cities of Germany, 
to petty princes, and to smaller states ; 
and whilst he has invariably pro- 
claimed the absolute principle as the 
one most favourable to the happi- 
ness of civilised man, he has bent to 
circumstances, yielded to facts, and 
sought to render events, which he 
regarded as calamities, as little cala- 
mitous as possible. 

There are certain prevalent opi- 
nions with regard to the Prince de 
Metternich, which I shall attack in- 
directly. And I prefer this line of 
proceeding, because I desire rather 
that the incontrovertible facts I shall 
adduce should speak for themselves, 
and thus meet the objections which 
are made to the views and policy of 
the prince, than that any mere eulogy 
or defence on my part should even 
be believed and adopted. The Prince 
de Metternich is a very great man. He 
has been mixed up, ardently, zealous- 
ly, perseveringly, in all the events of 
the last fifty years. During that half 
century he has been one of the poli- 
tical chiefs of Europe and the world. 
He has fought the battle of the mo- 
narchy with a zeal, discretion, energy, 
and forbearance, which prove him to 
be a consummate statesman. He is 
now reposing on his laurels. He is 
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now witnessing the success of his 
monarchical policy and measures. 
And it will surely be interesting to 
contemplate such a man at one of the 
most interesting periods of ancient or 
modern history—I mean at the time 
of the congress of Vienna. 

The Prince de Metternich was un- 
questionably one of the most distin- 
guished actors in the great drama of 
the Vienna congress. ile had studied 
Europe with long and sustained at- 
tention. He was perfectly familiar 
with the difficulties, whether moral, 
social, physical, or political, apper- 
taining to each state. Ie had watched 
with care the demands made by rash 
people of their respective govern- 
ments, during the war which had 
raged for so long a period. And he 
was fully prepared to discuss their 
wants, to combat their prejudices, and 
to relieve positive and undoubted 
evils. He knew not less intimately 
the relations of European govern- 
ments the one to the other; the 
changes which had been brought 
about by the events which had trans- 
pired since 1789; and the further im- 
portant changes which must take 
place, before any thing approaching 
to a settlement of Europe could be 
said to be effected. 

Let us now see him at work. Let 
us watch him before the congress. 
Let us move with him through the 
various stages of the history of that 
great assembly. ‘This shall be done 
without prejudice, and without par- 
tiality. 

When the prince became one of 
the leading members of the congress 
of Vienna, he carried to that con- 
gress a perfect knowledge of existing 
treaties. There were the separate 
and secret articles concluded in Octo- 
ber 1813 between Austria and Ba- 
varia. ‘There was the treaty of al- 
liance of the 2d of November, 1813, 
between Austria and Wirtemberg. 
There was the project of a federal 
constitution for Germany communi- 
cated by the Prince of Hardenberg 
to the Prince de Metternich, at a con- 
ference which had taken place at 
Baden, in Austria. There was the 
treaty of Paris of May 30, 1814. 
And, in one word, a multitude of 
documents were to be consulted, and 
the claims they recognised to be dis- 
cussed and altered, or maintained. 
With all of these the subject of 
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these Reminiscences was perfectly 
familiar. 

Do we examine the proceedings 
of the sittings of the committee ap- 
pointed to superintend the affairs of 
the German states, and which com- 
mittee was composed of the plenipo- 
tentiaries of Austria, Prussia, Ba- 
varia, Hanover, and Wirtemberg? We 
find that Prince de Metternich was 
the man who took the lead; that he 
opened the conferences ; that he pro- 
posed that the basis of a Germanic 
confederation should be agreed on; 
that he it was who submitted that 
the committee should be limited to 
the representatives of the five powers 
just named ; that he insisted that the 
secondary powers ought to, and must, 
submit to their decisions; and he it 
was who concocted, with the repre- 
sentative of Prussia, those articles 
for the organisation of the German 
Confederation, which were subse- 
quently submitted to and adopted 
by the other members of the German 
committee. 

When the ambassador of the 
King of Wirtemberg insisted on the 
right of the king, his master, to pre- 
cedence of the King of Hanover, it 
was the Prince de Metternich who 
declared, “ that between and amongst 
each other, all kings were equal.” 

When the Grand Duke of Baden 
claimed, as of right, to be admitted 
to the conferences of the German 
committee, and to form one of their 
number, it was the Prince de Met- 
ternich who opposed any addition 
thereto. “The states of the first 
class,” said the prince, “ called upon 
to constitute the eommittee, are, in 
consequence of their European rela- 
tions, in a far better position to make 
suitable propositions than are the 
German states of the second and 
third class.” Against this decision 
the smaller states protested ; and the 
name of Prince de Metternich was pro- 
nounced with anger by very many of 
the lesser German potentates. “What 
care 1?” exclaimed the prince, on 
one occasion, “ for the indignation of 
the Grand Duke of Baden? We do 
not want a congress of republics, but 
a congress of sovereigns.” 

When it was suggested that the 
states of the second and third class 
should, nevertheless, be, from day to 
day, or from time to time, kept in- 
formed relative to the decisions of 

° 
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the German committee, it was Prince 
de Metternich who said, “ No; it is our 
duty, on the contrary, to keep all 
our decisions entirely secret; and 
even none of us five, who constitute 
the committee, ought to have the 
right to submit any proposition to 
our respective courts, until the pro- 
jected constitution shall be complete. 
Then, let each representative apply 
to his government for its definitive 
instructions.” 

When the project of twelve arti- 
cles agreed upon between Austria and 
Prussia came on for discussion, it was 
Prince de Metternich who defended 
each clause. In the Prince de Wrede 
he found an able and zealous dispu- 
tant ; but the close reasoning of the 
Austrian diplomatist almost inva- 
riably prevailed. The right of Aus- 
tria to have two votes, and of Prussia °¢ 
to have the same number, at the 
deliberations of the German confe- 
deration, was maintained with great 
vigour by the prince. 

When the minister of Wirtem- 
berg insisted before the committee, 
that it was not necessary to fix the 
rights of German subjects by any 
declaration of those rights, it was the 
Prince de Metternich who replied,— 


*« In my opinion, it is absolutely ne. 
cessary to fix those rights. In the an- 
cient constitution of Germany, certain 
rights were guaranteed to all German 
subjects; but in these later times, in 
some of the states, oppressive measures 
have been introduced, trom the continu- 
ance of which the people ought to be 
guaranteed. For instance, in some states 
it has been ordained that persons possess- 
ing property must pass a portion of every 
year in the capitals of those states. This 
cannot be longer tolerated, Indeed, in 
some cases, where men of property have 
possessions in four or five different states, 
how is it possible that they should obey 
such requisitions ?” 


That was a noble document, and 
worthy of an enlightened monarch, 
a powerful government, and a free 
people, which the Counts of Munster 
and Hardenberg were directed to 
present, as the two plenipotentiaries 
of the prince regent, then also Prince 
Regent of Hanover, to the committee 
of the five German courts, on the 21st 
of October, 1814. 

T question greatly whether ‘hose 
Whigs who made it their constant 
business to libel the government of 
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the prince regent, and to represent 
him as a despot, would have dared 
to have made use of such language as 
the following, and which | extract 
from the state paper in question :— 


* His Royal Highness the Prince Re. 
gent of Great Britain and of Hanover 
cannot possibly admit that the changes 
which have taken place in Germany have 
given a right to the princes to claim an 
absolute or despotic sway over their 
subjects........A representative sys- 
tem has existed, as of right, in Germany 
from time immemorial. In many states 
its organisation was based on particular 
arrangements entered into between the 
prince and his subjects; and in coun- 
tries where the states had even ceased 
to exist, the subjects possessed important 
rights which the laws of the empire had 
established, and to which they still 
granted their protection. ........ The 
King of Great Britain is indubitably 
as much a sovereign as any European 
prince whatever; and the liberties of 
his people, far from tending to overthrow 
his throne, established its stability.” 


This was the language of the 
noble-minded and _ liberty - loving 
prince regent, who was yet so often 
represented as the “ally of despots, 
and the enemy of freedom.” 

When the Prince de Metternich 

rused this incomparable document, 
xe exclaimed, “ When liberty is thus 
understood, and when power is thus 
exercised, constitutional freedom is 
quite compatible with the mo- 
narchical principle.” ‘To be sure 
it Is. 

That was an interesting discussion 
which took place in October 1814, 
when the enlightened views of the 
prince regent with regard to the 
cause of constitutional freedom in 
the states of the confederation, were 
combated by some of the representa- 
tives of the five courts. But the 
Prince de Metternich, to his honour 
be it recorded, ranged himself on the 
side of rational liberty. and thus as- 
sured the triumph of constitutional 
principles. 

It was the Prince de Metternich 
who made also the famous proposi- 
tion, that 


“ To prevent one state of the confe- 
deration from compromising the external 
safety of Germany, each state should be 
compelled not to make any warfare itself 
alone, nor to take any part in such a war ; 
and not to conclude any alliance, treaty, 
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or convention, for the service of troops, 


without receiving the consent of the con. 
federation,” 


Tt was the same prince, also, who 

declared that, although, in conse- 
uence of the large states which 

Reus added to those of the confe- 
deration, she claimed the right of 
two votes, yet that she voluntarily 
offered to contribute a double pro- 
portion of the expense of that body. 

The opposition offered by the court 
of Bavaria to the decisions of the 
German committee was founded on 
an idea that the ancient constitution 
of the empire ought to be preserved ; 
but the Prince de Metternich de- 
monstrated on several occasions, and 
especially on the 26th of October, 
1814, that such a constitution was no 
longer possible or applicable, and 
that the Germans did not wish to 
found their new institutions on the 
basis of their old ones. 

When the Prince de Wrede at- 
tacked the independence of the “ free 
cities of Hamburg, Lubeck, and Bre- 
men,” and declared that “ Bavaria 
could not recognise such a title,” it 
was the Prince de Metternich who 
observed, “ these cities have been al- 
ready recognised as free by the al- 
liances they have contracted with fo- 
reign powers, and notably with Eng- 
land and France; and that such facts 
could not be set aside.” Yet this is 
the man who is constantly misrepre- 
sented as the enemy to human li- 
berty. 

When the discussion took place 
between the members of the German 
constitution committee on the ques- 
tion of what security should be given 
to the Germans, that their individual 
liberty should be respected, it was the 
Prince de Metternich who said that, 


“Although Austria was quite agreed 
that the rights of sovereignty should be 
secured to the princes of Germany, it 
ought, nevertheless, not to be lost sight 
of, that the object they had then in view 
was to form a Germanic confederation, 
and a great political body, composed of 
German states; and that consequently, 
in case any attack should be made on the 
political existence or rights of an indi- 
vidual, contrary to the tenor of the fede- 
ral act, or of the constitution, and that by 
such act the individual would be injured 
in his rights as a German citizen, that 
the confederation ought to have the power 
of remedying those contraventions, and 
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that the federal tribunal should be esta. 
blished to take cognisance of all such 
complaints, and provide remedies for all 
violations of the general constitution !”” 


Was this the aaa of an arbi- 
—_ and tyrannical despot ? 

e jealousy of Bavaria and Wir- 
temberg of the power and influence 
of Austria, soon manifested itself in 
the Germanic constitution committee; 
and not only on the subject of the 
double votes claimed by the court of 
Vienna, but likewise on a variety of 
other points, the representatives of 
the two first-named powers evinced 
their want of trust in the Austrian 
government. On all these occasions 
the Prince de Metternich spoke with- 
out reserve, acted with the most per- 
fect good faith, and displayed a firm- 
ness on the one hand, but a sincerity 
on the other, which secured for him 
the approbation and confidence of all. 
On every occasion the prince ad- 
vocated the advantages of peace, the 
necessity for union, and the duty of 
securing to the people all the rights 
and advantages to which they were 
manifestly entitled in the new com- 
bination. In these views the prince 
was powerfully seconded by an auto- 
graph letter written to him by the 
Emperor Alexander of Russia; in 
which his majesty stated, with dis- 
tinctness, that he fully coincided in 
the sentiments of Prince Metternich, 
and desired that his views of the 
rights of the German people, should 
be carried into effect. 

In the early part of the proceed- 
ings of the congress of Vienna, the 
question of “ What was to become of 
Poland ?” was felt to be one of the 
most difficult. ‘The project relative 
to the incorporation of the whole of 
Poland with Russia, as a distinct 
kingdom, under a viceroy, was at 
first concerted between Russia and 
Prussia, at the period of the signature 
of the treaty of Paris. This project, 
however, was greatly opposed by the 
Prince de Talleyrand. In vain did 
Russia and Prussia invoke a secret 
article of the treaty of Paris, which 
compelled France to accede to the 
division which the “allies” should 
agree to, of the countries which had 
been conquered or ceded. The Prince 
de Talleyrand insisted, that by the 
word “allies,” must be understood 
the whole of the allies, and not this 
or that power; and that France 
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would only recognise the decisions 
come to by the congress en masse. 
Now, what was the line of conduct 
adopted by the Prince de Metternich 
on this important occasion? Did he 
oppose the Prince de Talleyrand, and 
the honest and fair interpretation 
= upon the treaty in the interest of 
Poland? By no means. He united 
his voice with those of France and 
England, and the Polish question 
was therefore submitted to a new 
and general discussion. ‘The incon- 
veniences which would have arisen 
from the union of the whole of 
Poland, under a Russian viceroy, were 
at last admitted, even by the King of 
Prussia, the private friend of the 
Emperor Alexander; who did not 
believe that the acquisition of Saxony, 
and of the countries between the 
Meuse and the Moselle, could balance 
the dangers to which the incorpora- 
tion of Poland would expose his mo- 
narchy. The Prince de Talleyrand, 
with his consummate tact and _ finesse, 
also laboured to prove to the other 
powers, the great evils which must 
arise from so colossal an aggrandise- 
ment of Russia; and he proposed to 
give to the King of Prussia all the 
duchy of Warsaw,—at least to the 
banks of the Vistula. ‘This was 
generally felt to be the best arrange- 
ment, provided it would be found 
impossible to re-establish Poland ina 
manner useful to the balance of 
power in Europe. In the whole of 
these negotiations the Prince de Met- 
ternich invariably leant to the side of 
the unfortunate, and Poland had in 
him a decided and powerful friend. 
But, to return to the German con- 
stitution committee, and to the con- 
duct of the Prince de Metternich 
with regard to the Germanic confe- 
deration. The King of Wirtemberg, 
dissatisfied with the proceedings of 
the committee, and displeased at find- 
ing that the propositions made by 
his ana were not well re- 
ceived by the other members, sent, on 
the 16th Noy. 1814, a written pro- 
test, in which he required that the 
whole of the plans of Austria and 
Prussia, with regard to Germany, 
should be submitted to him before he 
should be further required to proceed 
with the discussions as to the consti- 
tution of the confederation. This 
was the beginning ofa serious and 
formidable opposition. On the yery 
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same day, also, a note was deliver- 
ed to the Princes de Metternich 
and de Hardenberg by the plenipo- 
tentiaries of twenty-nine foreign 
princes and free cities of Germany, in 
which they demanded, without de- 
lay, to be called upon to deliberate 
on the subject of the constitution and 
the constitution of their common 
country. ‘This formidable list of 
twenty-nine was afterwards aug- 
mented to thirty-four by the signa- 
tures of five other courts. This was 
the beginning of a very severe con- 
flict, during the whole of which the 
Prince de Metternich displayed a 
firmness, forbearance, patience, and 
energy, which confounded those who 
were most resolute in opposing him. 
The Duke of Brunswick was ener- 
getic in his complaints. The Grand 
Duke of Baden was decisive in his 
demands. ‘The plenipotentiaries of 
the King of Denmark were loud in 
their remonstrances. And a host of 
very petty states indeed joined in the 
general “ charivari” against the firm 
and unwavering Prince de Metter- 
nich. 

But how instructive and delightful 
it is to notice and record how a giant 
man with a giant mind calmly, de- 
liberately, and fearlessly proceeded 
to confront his opponents and to de- 
fend his system. He began with the 
plenipotentiaries of the King of Wir- 
temberg, and, six days after the re- 
ceipt of their protest, forwarded a 
note, which destroyed at once the 
false accusations which they, in the 
name of the king, had brought against 
him. In that admirable document 
the prince thus expresses his opinion 
with respect to the “ object of the 
great alliance which had delivered 
Europe from an ignominious yoke,” 
as far as relates to Germany. He 
says, “ that object, as regards Ger- 
many, was the dissolution of the 
Rhenish confederation, and the re- 
establishment of German liberty and 
of the constitution, with some modi- 
fications.” 

Whilst constantly occupied with 
great questions of principle, in the 
discussions which took plaee before 
the congress and in the various com- 
mittees, the Prince de Metternich, 
nevertheless, found time to attend to 
the details of each measure. It was 
he who drew up the admirable in- 
structions to the Statistical Com» 
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mission, formed to collect together, 
for the information of the congress, 
all particulars relative to the terri- 
tories conquered by Napoleon and 
his allies. Without such informa- 
tion, it was clear that the various de- 
mands, reclamations, and even posi- 
tions, of those states, could not be 
understood. ‘That commission did 
well its work; but to the subject of 
these Reminiscences were they in- 
debted for their plans and system. 

One of the first measures which 
came under the consideration of the 
high plenipotentiaries of the eight 
powers, parties to the treaty of Paris, 
was one of universal importance and 
philanthropy. It was in January 
1815 that that question of the aboli- 
tion of negro-slavery and the annihi- 
lation of the slave-trade was brought 
under the consideration of the con- 
gress of Vienna. And how did the 
Prince de Metternich conduct himself 
during that memorable debate? Did 
he oppose the cause of emancipation ? 
Did he sanction the long- existing 
traffic in human flesh? No. He 
proclaimed, in language worthy of 
the Christian representative of a 
great Christian state, that Ais voice 
was for the cause of humanity, jus- 
tice, and real civilisation. His was 
no mere adherence to the cause of 
philanthropy and mercy, but he 
pleaded with eloquence and authority 
for the abolition of the horrible 
traffic in negro life and blood. Yet 
this is the man whom it has been the 
habit of democracy during forty years 
to represent as an enemy to freedom 
and to the human race! 

In February 1815 the representa- 
tives of the thirty-four lesser Ger- 
man states became most importunate. 
They had taken no part in the pro- 
ceedings of the German constitution 
committee, and they apprehended 
that the Germanic confederation 
would be formed without their con- 
sent. They accordingly re-addressed 
the Prince de Metternich, who as- 
sured them that all that had been 
done by the committee was merely 
preliminary, and that when the 
whole of their labours should be 
completed, the representatives of the 
Various states of Germany would be 
duly convoked. ‘The Prussian go- 
vernment had in the meantime been 
occupied in preparing two projects; 
the one, taking it for granted that 
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the confederation would be divided 
into circles, and the other, under the 
supposition that it would xoé so be 
divided. Prussia was in favour of 
the division into circles, and yet 
Prussia protested her desire to see 
the smaller states of Germany main- 
tain their independence, and not be 
exposed to become sacrificed to the 
ambition of the greater German 
powers. ‘The document in which 
these views and opinions are given 
to the Prince de Metternich is one of 
the ablest state documents ever drawn 
up by any plenipotentiaries of any 
government. 

The ever-memorable treaties of the 
25th March, 1815, which were signed 
between Austria, Great Britain, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, were in a great mea- 
sure the work of the Prince de Met- 
ternich. Never were treaties prepared 
with greater diplomatic skill, or with 
a more enlightened and philosophical 
attention to the permanent interests 
of the whole of Europe. They will 
bear the closest investigation, and in 
proportion as they are studied will 
they be found to contain the most 
enlarged, noble, and powerful views. 
The treaty between Great Britain 
and Prussia now lies before me, and L 
find appended to it the honoured sig- 
natures of “ Hardenberg,” “ Hum- 
boldt,” and “ Wellington.” ‘Those 
are names which will be immortal in 
the page of history when their de- 
tractors shall be unknown. 

When the treaties between the 
great powers had been signed, the 
Prince de Metternich felt that the 
time had arrived to convoke the re- 
presentatives of the secondary Ger- 
man states, in order that they might 
give their adhesion to the principle of 
those treaties, and consent to abide 
by them, at the same time that they 
should be invited to offer their opi- 
nions relative to the future constitu- 
tion of the proposed Germanic con- 
federation. Accordingly, on the 
31st March, the ministers and pleni- 
potentiaries of the German princes 
and of the free towns and cities as- 
sembled. At length, then, the 
wishes of the princes of Germany 
were gratified; but the Prince de 
Metternich required that the five 
members of the German constitution 
committee should form part of the 
general committee of plenipotentia- 
ries then to be named. 
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The ably concerted plan adopted 
by the four great powers, first to 
conclude general treaties between 
each other, and then to require all 
smaller states and powers to adhere 
to their provisions, was, I believe, 
originally suggested by the Prince de 
Metternich. ‘This plan was wholly 
novel, was calculated to save a great 
loss of time, and prevented heart- 
burnings, jealousies, rivalry, and dis- 
content. If each of the smaller states 
of Germany and of Europe had been 
simply consulted prior to the great 
and general treaties being framed 
and signed, years must have been 
consumed simply in the consideration 
of their objections. 

At length was presented the pro- 
ject of a pact of confederation of the 
sovereign princes and of the free 
towns and cities of Germany. It was 
laid before the congress by the pleni- 
potentiaries of Prussia in the month 
of April 1815. But although the 
Prussian plenipotentiaries were the 
organs of the constitution committee, 
the Prince de Metternich was by no 
means foreign to the preparation of 
that document. Nothing escaped 
his notice, nothing was submitted 
which had not been laid before him 
and which had not obtained, at least, 
his general approval. Indeed, in 
his capacity as president of the con- 
gress, for he was nothing less, every 
point under discussion, either special 
or general, came before him, and to 
each he gave his best and most 
valuable attention. So strong, also, 
was the general feeling as to his love 
of truth and justice, that when all 
other attempts and measures had 
failed, those who thought they had 
suffered wrongs which ought to be 
redressed, or that they had rights 
which were kept in abeyance and 
were likely to be lost, were sure to 
draw up their notes, protests, or me- 
moirs, and forward them to him. 
All of these he examined with atten- 
tive interest. 

The matchless tact of the Prince 
de Metternich can never be too highly 
extolled. On very many occasions 
in his life has he given proof of this ; 
but on none more remarkably so, than 
in his negotiations with the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the smaller German 
states. On the 12th April, 1815, 
those sittings began, and all who 
were interested in the important de- 
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bates to which they led have since 
admitted that so conflicting were the 
interests, strong the jealousies, and 
violent the passions, of all parties at 
that time, that but for the modera- 
tion and firmness of the Prince de 
Metternich, and his consummate 
tact, there would have been intermi- 
nable and even subversive discus- 
sions. ‘The first point he insisted on 
was that the alliances formed by the 
four great powers should be adhered 
to, and that this adhesion should be 
given without long debates or un- 
necessary delay :-— 


‘‘The treaties must be acceded to,” 
said the prince; ‘‘each power must pledge 
itself to guarantee their execution, con- 
tingent forces must be fixed on to secure 
the fulfilment of the guarantee, and spe- 
cial conventions must be signed to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of those contin- 
gent troops. Three armies will assemble ; 
one on the Upper Rhine, under the or- 
ders of the Prince de Schwarzenberg ; the 
second on the Middle Rhine, under the 
orders of the Prince of Blucher ; and the 
third on the Lower Rhine, under the com. 
mand of the Duke of Wellington.” 


Here was a plan, the most magni- 
ficent and yet minute, explained in a 
few words and reduced to a few lines 
of writing. 

From day to day the plenipoten- 
tiaries met. Prince de Metternich ad- 
mitted of no delay. In vain did some 
attempt to defeat his plan by protests, 
memoirs, and notes. ‘The project of 
the treaty of alliance and of accession 
with the princes and free cities and 
towns of Germany was another of the 
important labours of this extraordi- 
nary man, whose eyes, thoughts, mind, 
seemed to possess the attribute of 
ubiquity. 

And now the name of Buonaparte 
once more resounded in the cars of 
Europe. The war against the man 
who had forfeited his word, broken 
all his engagements, and escaped from 
Elba, called into the field the most 
ardent spirits of all ranks, ages, and 
classes, and Europe armed against 
the despot and the usurper. 

Tn all the arrangements necessary 
to be made for that purpose Austria 
and the Prince-de Metternich deci- 
dedly took the lead, and Europe 
owes to that distinguished man, sim- 
ply for his talent, skill, judgment, 
foresight, and energy in this matter, 
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a debt of gratitude she will be unable 
to repay. 

The separate articles agreed on 
between Great Britain, Austria, Rus- 
sia, and Prussia, on the 25th April, 
1815, upon the exchange and ratifi- 
cation of the treaty of the 25th March 
of the same year, were also partly 
the work of the subject of this me- 
moir ; as was also the treaty of ac- 
cession of the 27th April between 
the four great powers just mentioned 
on the one part, and the princes of 
states and free towns and cities of 
Germany on the other part. 

The complaints of some petty 
princes that their rights were not 
respected, their privileges conceded, 
and their independence assured, be- 
came, towards the close of these nego- 
tiations, very numerous and loud. 
The Prince de Metternich examined 
and considered them ; but as he was 
from principle opposed to the multi- 
plication of power, to the establish- 
ment of new governments, and to the 
resuscitation of governments which 
had long since ceased to exist, he sup- 
plied no favourable answer to the 
various claimants. 

The projected constitution for the 
Germanic confederation was during 
the whole of this time the subject of 
discussion and consideration, and on 
the Ist May, 1815, the Prussian 
plenipotentiaries submitted to the 
Prince de Metternich a new project, 
revised and corrected. The prince at 
once undertook the task of examin- 
ing this document, and in the course 
of the month presented a proposed 
basis for a future constitution. 

The treaty of Paris of the 18th 
May, 1815, and the events which 
rendered it necessary, for some time 
occupied the mind of the prince ; but 
he did not lose sight of the divided 
condition of “'The fatherland,” nor 
was he so engrossed by the mighty facts 
then transpiring as to be indifferent 
to the question of the Germanic con- 
federation. The preparation of the 
separate treaties to be signed by all 
the lesser powers of Europe with the 
four greater, also steadily proceeded ; 
and on the 23d May, 1815, the con- 
ferences again commenced at Vienna 
relative to the establishment of the 
Germanic confederation. ‘These con- 
ferences were continued from day to 
day, and the observations and objec- 
tions of every prince and free town 
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or city were heard and examined. On 
the 8th June, 1815, the memorable 
act by which the federal constitution 
of Germany was assured was duly 
signed, and the act of the congress 
of Vienna for settling the whole of 
Europe and establishing it on a per- 
manent basis of order, justice, and 
liberty, as well as of hereditary right, 
bears date the following day. 

The representatives of the King 
of Wirtemberg gave much, but fruit- 
less trouble to the Prince de Metter- 
nich, during the whole progress of 
the negotiations relative to the future 
states of the confederation, the con- 
stitution of that confederation, and 
to various other questions of import- 
ance. The conduct of the govern- 
ment and court of Wirtemberg the 
prince did not approve, and he took 
occasion several times to make them 
feel that they were evidently not 
sufficiently aware of the numerous 
advantages secured to Wirtemberg 
by the treaties to which they were 
the last toadhere. It was, not, how- 
ever, until the period for adhesion 
had expired that the plenipotentia- 
ries of Wirtemberg yielded; but at 
last they did so with a very bad 
grace, and Metternich was victorious. 

One of the most interesting but 
difficult questions which for a long 
time occupied the mind of the prince 
related to the boundaries which should 
be assigned to Prussia, especially with 
regard to the long-proposed over- 
throw of the kingdom of Saxony. 
The prince, far from desiring to cir- 
cumscribe the limits of Prussia, ar- 
dently wished for the creation of a 
powerful and influential kingdom. 
Not only did he assert the necessity 
of this for the sake of Prussia and 
her monarch, but likewise with re- 
gard to the balance of power in Eu- 
rope. But to him it appeared, as 
well as it did to his august master, 
that no act of injustice could be more 
scandalous, after all the spoliations 
and sacrifices the King of Saxony 
had endured and made, than to de- 
prive him of his lawful dominions. 
Plan after plan was drawn up at the 
Austrian chancellerie and submitted 
to the Prussian plenipotentiaries for 
the purpose of avoiding an act so 
really felonious; and the Prince de 
Metternich was at once so anxious to 
preserve peace, and yet so resolved 
not to be any party to an act of spolia- 
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tion, that the line of conduct he had 
to pursue was very difficult. 

Prussia remained for a long time 
firm in her determination not to yield 
on this point to the court of Aus- 
tria, and she represented that the 
faith of treatics required that she 
should have as large a territory as 
was necessary to defend herself 
against Austrian or other ag- 
gressors. The Prince de Metter- 
nich met these statements by statis- 
tical tables; had accounts of the 
population of each province and dis- 
trict collected and arranged, and de- 
monstrated by figures that her po- 
pulation was greater in point of 
numbers than it ever had been, be- 
sides being made up of flourishing 
and most productive countries. To 
this mode of attack Prussia replied 
by similar statistical tables with re- 
gard to Austria, and shewed that the 
court of Vienna had, at any rate, 
nothing to complain of with regard 
to the arrangements which had been 
made in her favour, and which vastly 
increased the population of the Aus- 
trian dominions. ‘The Prince de 
Metternich then suggested a scheme 
by which the King of Saxony might 
preserve a portion of his dominions, 
the rest being given to Prussia. 
This was one of the least able moves 
of which the prince was ever guilty ; 
and it drew down upon him not only 
the retort of Prussia, “that, as the 
principle of not depriving the King 
of Saxony of any part of his domin- 
ions was now abandoned, it was 
better that he should have a power- 
ful kingdom assigned to him in 
Italy, than one of inadequate dimen- 
sions in Germany ;” whilst Viscount 
Castlereagh, the Prince de Talley- 
rand, and the Emperor Alexander, 
alike fell upon this scheme with all 
their nerve and talent wholly to 
destroy it. The correspondence 
which took place on this subject was 
most admirable. The Prince de 
Talleyrand was never more logical, 
powerful, and unanswerable than in 
this question, which he treated at the 
same time with the playfulness of a 
wit, all the attitude and manceuvring 
of an actor, all the skill of a diplo- 
matist, and yet all the high aud lofty 
notions of a real statesman. 

‘The Prince de Metternich rallied 
all his energies, and did his very 
best to destroy or diminish the im- 
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pression which his decoy -duck sys- 
tem had made on Europe. But in 
vain. Ie attempted to shew that it 
was only in the event of not being 
able to settle the matter in any other 
way that then, and then only, it was 
that he would agree to the do- 
minions of the King of Saxony being 
partly given to Prussia. But was. 
not this tantamount to saying that 
Prussia might have her own way, as 
far, at least, as Austria was con- 
cerned, provided she would be ob- 
stinately resolute? And undoubt- 
edly it was this that emboldened the 
Prussian plenipotentaries. It was 
not until the voice of England was 
heard—England, generous and un- 
selfish— England, disinterested and 
powerful—that the government of 
Berlin yielded, and finished by a 
compromise. Ah! to how much of 
heart-burnings, weariness, and sus- 
picion, did this question of the 
boundaries of Prussia, connected as 
it was with the dissolution or the 
integrity of the kingdom of Saxony, 
give rise. 

The Polish question gave, how- 
ever, even more trouble and anxiety 
to the Prince de Metternich than 
that to which I have just alluded. 
In the first place, the Austrian go- 
vernment had,for a long period of 
time felt, and even expressed, much 
uneasiness at the territorial aggran- 
disement of Russia; and never were 
fears better grounded than on the 
present occasion. In the next place, 
the Prince de Metternich was of 
opinion that the constitution of an 
independent kingdom of Poland, un- 
der the government of a Prussian 
prince, would tend materially to 

reserve the balance of power 
in Europe. This opinion was 
likewise held by the British ple- 
aeons, and France, when con- 
sulted, made a strong and most 
eloquent protest in favour of the 
nationality of Poland. The Emperor 
Alexander was, I am convinced, sin- 
cerely desirous for the happiness of 
the Poles, but he had also fixed his 
eyes on the duchy of Warsaw, and 
he could not be tempted or persuaded 
to relinquish it. On whatever other 
points he yielded, he would not do 
so on this, and the “ partition of 
Poland” was the result. 

It is really a very curious and 
instructive task to reperuse, as I have 
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done, all the documents and state 
papers with regard to this question 
of Poland. The language of Great 
Britain was protective, magnanimous, 
grand. The tone of France was en- 
thusiastic. The Prince de Metternich 
was calm and dignified, but most 
certainly favourable, on all occasions, 
to Polish nationality. Yet that very 
nationality perished, and Poland now 
only exists in name. ‘The reality is 
destroyed. Yet the proclamations of 
the Emperor Alexander, his address 
to the army, his letter to the president 
of the diet, his despatches and those 
of his ministers, were all positive 
and I have no doubt sincere, with 
respect to the Poles preserving their 
nationality, and being protected by a 
constitution. The negotiations re- 
lative to Poland terminated as did 
those concerning the kingdom of 
Saxony, by a compromise between 
the Great Powers. The fact was, 
that the position of France was equi- 
vocal, her voice could not be heard. 
with distinctness, England was too 
far removed from the spot to have 
direct influence, and the smaller 
states of Germany had been kept in 
the background. 

When the Emperor of Russia ad- 
dressed the Polish army, he con- 
gratulated it that in future it would 
have its own colours, fight under its 
own officers, enjoy its own drapeau, 
and be no longer the army of a foreign 
power. That all this at the time it 
was written was believed and in- 
tended, I have no reason to doubt, 
and Prince Constantine himself was 
not the less sincere when he declared 
that he should govern the Poles ac- 
cording to their rights, laws, and cus- 
toms. I shall not prosecute the sub- 
ject further. The readers of Recina 
are not ignorant of the true state 
of Poland now. The Prince de 
Metternich was influenced in his 
final decisions by the love of Austria 
for territorial aggrandisement. The 
jealousy felt by Austria of Russian 
power and extension of possessions 
was no secret at the court or in the 
camp of the Emperor Alexander, and 
the arrangements at last concluded 
satisfied neither England nor France. 
But Russia pacified England by pro- 
mises of a national Polish constitu- 
tion, and France was wholly unable 
to go to war. So Poland was sacri- 
ticed. 
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The conduct of Lord Castlereagh 
during the whole of these transac- 
tions was entitled to the highest 
praise. His diplomatic notes were 
those which invariably excited the 
deepest attention, and commanded 
the highest respect. They were not 
only manly and eloquent, but argu- 
mentative and unanswerable ; and it 
was almost exclusively owing to the 
support which his lordship gave by 
his notes to the views of the Prince 
de Metternich relative to the duchy 
of Warsaw, that any portions of the 
duchy were detached from the future 
territories of Russia. 

With regard to the question of 
Saxony, Lord Castlereagh felt very 
strongly as to the conduct of his 
ee Jpon one occasion he said 
that although he should experience 
some pain in beholding so ancient a 
family reduced by the measure of the 
incorporation of aur with Prussia 
to a state of profound affliction and 
sorrow, yet, that if ever a sovereign 
placed himself in a condition which 
authorised the sacrifice of his interests 
for the sake of the future tranquillity 
of Europe, that king was the Kin 
of Saxony, who, by his perpetua 
tergiversations, and by being not only 
one of the most devoted, but also one 
of the most favoured of the vassals 
of Buonaparte, contributed with all 
his power, and also with much zeal, in 
his double quality of chief of the 
German and chief of the Polish states, 
to urge on the usurper in his course 
of invasion even his expedition into 
the very heart of Russia. This de- 
claration of Lord Castlereagh pro- 
duced a profound impression on the 
mind of the Prince de Metternich, 
but the latter still continued to strug- 
gle, and eventually with success, for 
the restoration of the kingdom of 
Saxony. To no man at the congress 
of Vienna did Prince de Metternich 
ever defer with so much real respect 
and profound admiration as he did to 
Lord Castlereagh. For that eminent 
statesman he invariably professed to 
the end of his days his sincerest 
homage; and when his lordship's 
tragic end was communicated to the 

rince, he shed many and bitter tears. 

The conduct of Lord Castlereagh 
during the whole of the most im- 

rtant negotiations at the congress, 
eft an impression upon all minds 
which was never obliterated. 
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The Prince de Metternich could 
not, however, agree with Lord Castle- 
reagh with regard to the question of 
Saxony. Whilst his lordship thought 
it a matter of comparative indifference 
whether the kingdom of Saxony 
should be reconstructed, when com- 
pared to the vast importance of ren- 
dering Prussia a large, power “iil, and 
independent kingdom, the Prince de 
Metternich thus wrote on the same 
subject :-— 


“‘ The reconstruction of the Prussian 
monarchy has appeared so necessary to 
the Emperor of Austria, that he adopted 
it as one of the bases of the triple alliance. 
Austria does not indulge any feeling of 
jealousy against Prussia. She regards 
this power, on the contrary, as one of 
the most useful weights in the balance 
of the forces of Europe. Of all the 
powers of Europe it is the one which has 
most in conformity with Austria. Placed 
like herself between the grand empires of 
the East and the West, Prussia and 
Austria complete their systems of re- 
spective defence. United, these two mo- 
narchies form an insurmountable barrier 
against the enterprises of any conqueror 
who may again, perhaps, some day oc. 
cupy the throne of France or that of 
Russia, Both being German powers, 
they will find in their national connexion 
a reciprocal influence in the German 
federation, which influence will be fa- 
vourable to the cause of peace. 

“« Every thing ought then to tend to 
unite these courts; and most afflicting 
would it be to see those powers which 
are most directly called on to cement the 
peace of Europe, engaged in vain and 
injurious discussions. Germany should 
constitute herself a political corps, the 
frontier between the great powers ought 
not to remain undecided; in one word, 
the union of Austria and of Prussia ought 
to be perfect in order that the great work 
may be consummated. Itis as a measure 
calculated to prevent this union or to 
delay its accomplishment, as well as an 
insurmountable obstacle to the arrange- 
ment of the federation act, that we con. 
demn the entire incorporation of Saxony 
with Prussia, and not at all on the ground 
that by it the dominions of Prussia would 
be augmented. The incorporation of the 
whole of Saxony with Prussia is an ob- 
stacle to our union because the principles 
of the emperor, the closest family ties, and 
all our relationships of neighbourhood 
and of frontiers are opposed to the mea- 
sure. It also presents another obstacle 
not less difficult to surmount with regard 
to the arrangement of the affairs of Ger- 
many, because the principal powers have 
declared that they would not join the 
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federal act if so menacing a basis to their 
own personal security as states should 
be adopted, as would be the incorporation 
of the powerful German states, effected 
by one of the powers called on to pro- 
tect the common country.” 


The court of Vienna was occupied 
with two great points; the first was, 
to prevent, by all means, and at all 
risks, the incorporation of the whole 
of the duchy of Warsaw into Rus- 
sia; and the second was to prevent 
the incorporation of the whole of 
Saxony into Prussia. The plan of 
Austria was successful—but thanks 
to whom? most assuredly to none 
other than the Prince de Metter- 
nich. 

The admission of the Prince de 
Talleyrand as a member of the 
Polish and Saxon Committee of the 
Congress, was due to the reiterated 
declarations of Lord Castlereagh and 
the Prince de Metternich, that such 
a measure was only just and wise. 
It was then that the Emperor of 
Russia proposed, 1st. To deliver to 
Austria half of the property of the 
celebrated salt springs and works of 
Wieliska, as well as the district of 
Tarnapol, &c. 2d. To deliver up a 
portion of the duchy of Warsaw to 
the court of Berlin. 3d. To render 
the cities of Cracow and of Thorn 
free. And, 4th. That the rest of 
the duchy of Warsaw should de- 
volve to the crown of Russia as an 
united state, to which the sovereign 
of the empire reserved himself the 
right of giving a national constitu- 
tion, such as he should judge suit- 
able. 

The Emperor of Russia inter- 
ceded with the Emperor of Austria 
and with the King of Prussia, in the 
8th article of this memorable pro- 
ject, in behalf of their Polish sub- 
jects, for the purpose of obtaining 
for them provincial institutions, 
which should be of a nature to re- 
spect their nationality, and which 
would give them some part in the 
administration of the country. How 
singular are these facts! The Em- 
peror of Russia promised a con- 
stitution to Poland, pleaded with 
Prussia and with Austria for large 
and liberal provincial institutions for 
the Poles who were subjects of those 
powers; and did not even propose 
to hold Poland other than as an 
independent kingdom, to which was 
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guaranteed all its nationality, but of 
which the Emperor was simply the 
protector. 

What, then, have been the events, 
what the changes in feeling, in con- 
viction, what the differences of opin- 
ion, what the facts and circum- 
stances, what the chain of argu- 
ments, which together should have 
led to so great an alteration as that 
we now behold between Poland as 
she was to have been, and Poland as 
she is? When the Grand Duke 
Constantine, on the 11th November, 
1814, issued a proclamation, in which 
he said to the Poles, “The Em- 
peror, your powerful protector, calls 
upon yout! Re-assemble yourselves 
around your standards! Let your 
arms prepare themselves for the de- 
fence of your country, for the pre- 
servation of your political exist- 
ence!” The Poles cried, “ Long 
live the Emperor!” and the Count 
de Nesselrode declared that eight 
millions of Poles were resolved to 
defend the independence of their 
country. When such facts, and 
when such declarations, are com- 
pared with the events which have 
transpired during the last fourteen 
years, we may feel assured that the 
secret history of the relation of the 
Poles to Russia, and of Russia to 
Poland, has yet to be written. The 
promises of 1814 were made in sin- 
cerity, why have they not been ac- 
complished in a period of thirty 
years ? 

The creation of the kingdom of 
the Pays Bas was another of those 
subjects to which the Prince de 
Metternich devoted the energies of 
his mind. Lord Castlereagh, with 
his usual discernment and skill, saw 
from the first the importance of this 
measure, and hastened, on behalf of 
Great Britain, to give indubitable 
evidence of his sincerity and his dis- 
interestedness, by placing such colo- 
nial possessions in the power of the 
king of the Pays Bas as were de- 
sirable for him to possess. At the 
Congress some attempts were made 
to excite Prince de Metternich to 
believe, and to act upon that belief, 
that the real amalgamation of Hol- 
land and of Belgium was impossible, 
on account of the difference of their 
interests, and of their religious opin- 
ions. But on one of those occa- 
sions, the Prince de Metternich re< 
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plied, that it was not necessary that 
the interests of two united countries 
should be the same, provided they 
did not oppose and injure each other. 
“The speculating genius of the 
Dutch,” be said, “ will give a prompt 
circulation to the riches of the soil 
of Belgium, and these will require 
the navigation of the Scheldt, and a 
participation in the commerce with 
the colonies. Toleration,”’ he also 
observed, “ will bring about the sup- 
port and strengthening of the Christ- 
jan faith. That which was to be 
feared in the sixteenth is not to be 
apprehended in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The new order of things in 
the Pays Bas will also be founded on 
a national representation, to which 
many of its provinces have been 
for a long time accustomed, and 
which cannot produce any great 
commotion among two people —— 
calm by nature, and who, although 
erage unquestionably different 
1abits, have an identity of moral 
principles.” Such sentiments as these 
appeared so philosophical, as well as 
so natural and reasonable, that it 
was a necessary to state them to 
secure their triumph ; and although 
the Prince de Metternich was justly 
looked up to as the great defender at 
the congress of the principles and 
dogmas of the Roman Catholic 
Church, still he did not hesitate, 
fully and heartily, to consent to the 
union of Catholic Belgium with Pro- 
testant Holland, under the dominion 
of a Protestant dynasty ! 

Alas! that events should since 
have demonstrated that the spirit of 
intolerance in the Romish Church 
still survives, and that the Prince 
de Metternich should have con- 
founded the cessation of persecution 
itself with the destruction of the 
principle on which it isfounded. The 
latter remained, and that spirit it was 
which in 1830 drove from the 
throne of the Pays Bas one of the 
wisest and best of kings. 

In the negotiations which took 
place at the congress of Vienna re- 
lative to the slave-trade treaties, 
the Prince de Metternich was ap- 
plied to by the courts of Spain and 
Portugal to oppose the measures 
proposed by the Duke of Welling- 
ton. The Spanish plenipotentiary, 
Salvador, sought to render all mea- 
sures for the abolition of the slaye- 
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trade unavailing, by demanding that 
it should be declared that each 
government should itself judge what 
was the suitable epoch for putting 
such law or treaty into effect. And 
the Portuguese representative, Pal- 
mella, adopted the same line of ar- 
gument, and made the same objec- 
tion, appealing to the Prince de 
Metternich, as the representative of 
Catholic states and of Catholic in- 
terests, to support them in their op- 
position. But vain were their hopes. 
The Prince de Metternich joined 
heartily in the measures pointed out 
by the Duke of Wellington, who 
had then taken the place of Lord 
Castlereagh at the congress. The 
Prince, on one occasion, expressed 
himself so decidedly to Palmella in 
favour of British views, that it is 
said, as he left the Austrian diplo- 
matist, he raised his shoulders and 
exclaimed, “It is useless, when the 
court of Vienna is liberal.” 

But I must hasten to conclude 
the first portion of my “ Remi- 
niscences of the Prince de Metter- 
nich,” and I cannot do so better than 
by supplying the readers of Rearva 
with an interesting conversation 
which took place at the period of the 
congress between the prince and an 
English gentleman, on the all-import- 
ant and interesting topic of the form 
of government, under which the peo- 
ple of a country are likely to enjoy 
the most of happiness and comfort. 

The conversation turned on the 
easy condition, the tranquillity and 
the absence of poverty, and the 
gencrally affluent state of the Aus- 
trian population. ‘The English gen- 
tleman admitted this. 

Prince Metternich said —“ You 
have been in Hungary: there they 
have a legislature with a first and 
second chamber. Does it clothe, 
feed, or protect the people? Is 
agriculture in the same improved 
state? Are manufactures in as 
as thriving a condition as in Austria 
and Bohemia? both of which you 
have also travelled over.” 

The English Gentleman admit- 
ted “that Hungary with the most 
abundant natural resources, had the 
most wretched populace, that her 
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agriculture was in a rude state, and as 
for manufactures, that they could 
scarcely be said to exist; and, fur- 
ther, that to the legislature of Hun- 
gary all these evils might be attri- 
buted.” 

Prince Metternich—*“ 1 am happy 
to hear these admissions.” 

The English Gentleman.—* Yes ; 
but the legislative constitution of 
Ilungary is not a constitution con- 
structed according to British ideas. 
It is a legislature which protects the 
nobility in all their privileges, that 
frees them from taxation, from lia- 
bilities as to the payment of their 
debts, from arrest, and from all com- 
pulsory service. Of the eleven mil- 
lions of inhabitants ten are in no way 
protected by that constitution ; while 
they endure all the public burdens, 
and all the tyranny of their lords.” 

Prince Metternich.—“ Among us, 
in Austria, our policy is to extend 
all possible material happiness to the 
whole population, to leave them no- 
thing to desire in that way, to ad- 
minister the laws patriarchally, to 
prevent their tranquillity from being 
disturbed, and to maintain the na- 
tional happiness as it at present 
exists. Is it not delightful to see 
those people looking so contented,” 
continued he, turning round to the 
next window, and pointing to the 
groups walking on the terrace of the 
Volksgarten immediately before his 
palace ; “so much in the possession 
of what makes them comfortable, so 
well fed, so well clad, so quiet, and 
so religiously observant of order? 
If they are injured in their persons, 
or in their property, they have im- 
mediate and unexpensive redress be- 
fore our tribunals; and in that re- 
spect neither I nor ~~ nobleman 
in the land has the smallest advan- 
tage over a peasant. Nor have we 
every small branch of the provincial 
administration, as in France, central- 
ised in the capital. The people have 
their municipal privileges, and they 
exercise them without our inter- 
ference. We never, in fact, inter- 
fere, except complaints are made to 
us against the injustice of those in 
office.” 
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Translatians af Pravengal and French Songs. 


TRANSLATIONS OF PROVENCAL AND FRENCH SONGS. 


No. I. 


TWO PROVENGAL ALBAS, OR WATCH-SONGS. 


Tere is a certain class of writers 
who take a strange delight in con- 
trasting the Provencal trobadors 
with the Norman and French ¢rou- 
veres. They find nothing but sen- 
suality in the songs of the former, 
and the most immaculate purity 
and sentiment in the latter. Thus 
it is that controversial fanaticism 
misleads and bamboozles the shrewd- 
est of us. It is not true that the 
effusions of the southern miénne- 
singers are less delicate than those of 
their Walloon competitors and con- 
temporaries. Whether heretics or 
Catholics, the Romanised Goths and 
Burgundians of Narbonnese and 
Viennese Gaul,—Languedoc, Pro- 
venee, and Dauphiné, — were re- 
markable for that decency of man- 
ners which” extorted involuntary 
praise from Salvian of Marseilles in 
the fifth, and from our own ar 
man Alcuin, abbot of ‘Tours, in the 
eighth, century. “ Porro autem,” 
such is Salvian’s humiliating lan- 
guage, “ quantum ad conversationem 
Gothorum pertinet, quid est in quo 
eis aut preponcre nos, aut etiam 
comparare possumus?”* As to the 
learned Englishman who wielded the 
keys of Charlemagne’s great heart, 
his valuable testimony, however brief, 
warrants a suspicion that certain 
Goths—of whom he gently complains, 
because, although they “ led a most 
chaste life,” they “would not make 
their confession to the priest” | —were 


Ea un vergier, sotz fuelha d'albespi, 
Tenc la dompna son amic costa si : 
Tro la gayta crida que l'alba vi. 
Oy dieus! oy dieus! dé! l’alba tantost 
ve! 


Plagues a dieu ja la nueitz non falhis 
Ni ‘I mieus amicx lonc de mi ne s partis, 
Ni la gayta jorn ne I'alba no vis. 
Oy dieus! oy dieus! dé! l’alba tantost 
ve! 


* Salvian, De Gub. Dei. 


Bibl. P. P. Ed. Paris, 2. 
+ Alcuin, Ep. xxxvi. Ed. H. Canisii, p. 71. 


the Protestants of those early times. 
Next comes an old Norman who 
chronicled the achievements of Tan- 
cred of Hauteville, honest Raoul of 
Caen. “ In manners, mind, costume, 
and diet, the Provencal,” he tells us, 
“ was as opposite to the Frank as a 
hen is to a duck: he was frugal, 
inquisitive, industrious; yet, to speak 
truth, inferior in bravery” to the 
other.{ The deep and rancorous an- 
tipathy between the two nations does 
not seem to have been a mere result 
of religious hatred. It was felt by 
the Aquitanian and the Celt ere 
Christ was preached or Arian dogma- 
tised. A century before the crusade 
against the non-conformists of Occi- 
tania, William of Poitiers, consi- 
dered as the first troubadour, boasts, 
in one of his songs, that Norman or 
Frenchman never entered hiscourt,— 


«€ Qu’onc non ac Norman ni Frances 
Dins mon ostau.” 


While engaged in the comparison 
and analysis of France’s numerous 
dialects, we hazarded a translation in 
modern French verse of two Pro- 
vencal albas, or watch-songs. ‘The 
first still waits for an English inter- 
preter. Of the second there are two 
versions; one by the accomplished 
anonymous editor of The Lays of the 
Minne-Singers, p. 247 ; the other b 
one of the nightingales in Fraser's 
aviary :— 


«« Dans un verger parfumé d'aubépine , 
Deux chers amans invitent le repos : 
La sentinelle a vu l’aube maligne— 
Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, l’aube arrive si 
tot! 


Que n’étes-vous, belles nuits, éternelles? 
Calmes plaisirs, délicieux pavots ! 
Jamais soleil ne troublerait nos veilles— 
Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, l’aube arrive si 
tot! 


Tom. iv. pp. 159 et seq. 


t Radulph. Cadom, De Gestis Tancredi apud Muratovi Antiq. Ital, 
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Bels dous amicx, baizem nos ieue vos ! 
Aval els pratz on chanto ’ls auzellos : 
Tot o fassam en despig del gilos. 
Oy dieus! oy dieus! dé! l’alba tantost 
ve! 


Bels dous amicx, fassam un joc novel ; 
Ins el jardi on chanto li auzel ; 
Tro la gayta toque son caramel : 
Oy dieus! oy dieus ! dé! l’alba tantost 
ve! 
Per la doss aura qu’es venguda de lay, 
Del mien amich bel e cortes e gay, 
Del sien alen ay begut un dous ray. 
Oy dieus! oy dieus! dé! Valba tantost 
” 


ve! 


BEL COMPANHOS. 

A song by Giraud de Borneil, 
“ meiller trobaire que negus d’aquels 
qu’eron estat denan ne foron apres 
luy, per que fo apellats Maestre dels 
Trobadors,” that is, one who sur- 
passed all his predecessors, on which 
account he was entitled Master of the 
Troubadours. He died a.v. 1288. 


‘* Bel companhos, si dormetz o velhatz, 
N’en dormatz plus, qu’el jorn es aprop- 
chatz, 
Qu’en orien vey l’estela creguda 
Qu’adutz lo jorn, qu’ien l’ai conoguda ; 
E ades sera l’alba !” 
«Cher compagnon, soit que tu dorme ou 
veille, 
Tl faut partir; ami, ne dormons plus ! 
Dans l'orient l’étoile de V énus, 
L’avant-coureur de Phébus étincelle— 
L’aube va revenir ! 


Ne dormons plus! 
Cher compagnon ; 
accens 
Avant l’aurore éveillent les amans 
Nous dit, ‘ Partons! L’aube notre en- 
nemie, 
L’aube va revenir !’ 


La voix de ton amie, 
loiseau dont les 


Cher compagnon, a travers la croisée, 
Ne vois-tu pas déja le ciel blanchir ? 
Tremblant pour toi, je sens mon coeur 
transir : 
Ecoute enfin ton amante éplorée— 
L’aube va revenir ! 


Cher compagnon, ta présence m’est chére ; 
Oui: loin de toi, le sommeil fuit mes 
yeux, 
Et, seule aux piéds de le reine des cieux, 
Pour ton retour j’offre mainte pri¢re— 
L’aube va revenir ! 


Cher compagnon, la forét nous appelle ! 

L’éclat du jour m’inspire un tendre effroi ; 

Toute la nuit mon ceur veille pour toi-—— 

A mes sanglots fermerais-tu l’oreille ? 
L’aube va revenir !” 
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Mon doux ami, caressons-nous encore ! 
J’entends, li-bas, gazouillerlesoiseaux, 
Loin des jaloux, anticipons l’aurore— 
Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, l'aube arrive si 
tot! 


Nos doux transports, bel ami, renouvelle ! 
L’oiseau gazouille et le jour est éclos : 
Le chalumeau nous déchire l’oreille !— 
Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, l’aube arrive si 
tat! 


Quel doux nectar, coulant de veine en 
veine, 

Flatte mon ceur, l’abbreuve de ses 
flots? 

Un souffle pur de ton aimable haleine— 

Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, l’aube arrive si 
tot!” 


In each of these little pieces every 
touch, though full of intimation we 
admit, is exquisitely delicate and re- 
fined—such as a Novalis himself, the 
catholic worshipper of hectic seraphs 
not yet in their teens, need not have 
blushed at. 

But how resist the temptation of 
contrasting the voluptuous reserve of 
our one-eyed troubadour with the 
frank and easy, slip-shod and roué 
taste of the literary correspondent of 
a French prelate—a contemporary of 
Nicole, Arnaud, Fénélon, and Bos- 
suet :— 


“Un de mes amis,” thus wrote Edme 
Boursault to Monseigneur l’Evéque de 
Langres, “‘ un de mes amis aussi savant 
et aussi poli qu’on le puisse étre, et qui 
sait les beautés du Grec comme celles du 
Francois, préfére Quinault & tous les 
lyriques de la Gréce ; et me soutenoit 
encore hier qu’Anacréon, dont les vers 
sembloient étre dictés par l'amour, n'a 
rien fait de si galant que ce couplet de 
chanson :—. 


‘« Enfin la charmante Lisette 

Sensible 4 mon cruel tourment 

A bien voulu dessus l’herbette 
M’accorder un heureux moment. 

Pressé d’ une charge si belle, 
Tendre gazon, relevez-vous ; 

I! ne faut qu'une bagatelle 
Pour alarmer mille jaloux !”” 


‘* Here, at last, my dear girl, at a loss 

Her fond youth how to soothe and ap- 
pease, 

On the smooth and fresh delicate moss 
Grants a fugitive moment of ease. 

Rise again, lovely moss, as if here 
Caroline had not sunk in these arms ! 

Let each hint of our bliss disappear, 
Jealous eyes every trifle alarms!” 


This, indeed, is orthodox and sig- 
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nificant plain-dealing. Your French 
lyrists — of course superior in every 
respect to those of Greece and Rome 
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—have discovered a short and easy 
method for dispensing altogether with 
that busiest of faculties—Jmagination. 


THREE OLD FRENCH SONGS, WITH AN ENGLISH VERSION. 


« Que ne suis-je la fougere 
Oi, sur le soir d’un beau jour, 
Se repose ma bergere 
Sous la garde de l'amour? 
Que ne suis je le zéphire 
Qui rafraichit ses appas, 
L’air que sa bouche respire, 
La fleur qui nait sous ses pas ? 


Que ne suis-je l’onde pure 
Qui Ja regoit dans son sein ? 
Que ne suis-je la parure 
Qu'elle met sortant du bain? 
Que ne suis-je cette glace 
Ou son minois répété 
Offre 4 nos yeux une Grace 
Qui sourit i la Beauté ? 


Que ne suis-je l’oiseau tendre 
Dont le ramage est si doux, 
Qui lui-méme vient ]’entendre 
Et mourir a ses génoux ?* 
Que ne suis-je le caprice 
Qui caresse ses désirs 
Et lui offre en sacrifice 
L’attrait de nouveaux plaisirs ? 


Que ne puis-je dans un songe 
Tenir son cur enchanté ? 

Que ne puis-je du mensonge 
Passer a la vérité? 

Les Dieux qui m’ont donné l’étre 
M’ont fait trop ambitieux ; 

Car enfin je voudrais étre 
Tout ce qui plait 4 ses yeux.” 


L’ Orage. 
“ Lise, entends-tu l’orage? 
Il gronde, lair gémit : 
Sauvons-nous au bocage ! 
Lise doute et frémit : 
Qu’un coeur faible est i plaindre 
Dans ce double danger ! 
C’est trop d’avoir a craindre 
L’orage et son berger. 


Mais cependant la foudre 
Redouble ses éclats, 
Que faire et que résoudre ? 


“* O that I were her leafy bed, 

When, lull’d in summer’s green alcove, 
My Delia rests her pensive head, 

Fann’d by the guardian wings of Love! 
O that I were the fluttering gale, 

Whose fragrant sighs delight her so— 
The flowers that spring o’er hill and dale 

Beneath her ‘ light fantastic toe !’ 


O that I were the wave that press’d — 
That clasp’d her in its liquid arms ! 

O that I were the snowy vest, 
Thespotless robe that veils her charms! 

The faithful glass that shews her face 
Its duplicate, I wish I were, 

Proud to reflect a sister Grace 
Who fondly smiles on one as fair! 


O that I were her favourite bird — 

Its farewell hymn was just begun — 
Delia sang — not a leaflet stirr’d — 

It ceased, and own’d itself outdone.* 
O that I were the whims that fly 

Round her sweet pillow, flirt and toy, 
Amusing Fancy’s truant eye 

With tantalising forms of joy! 


May not the maid for whom I die 
Soothe in fresh dreams my tender pain, 
Till Fate confirm the blissful lie, 
And wreathe chaste Hymen’s flowery 
chain ? 
But ab, ye gods! with rash desire 
No more this panting bosom stir ! 
I wish I were—can thought soar higher? 
Whate’er it be — what pleases her!” 


The Storm. 


‘«« Tt howls, it roars, my love! 
What a terrific storm ! 
Fly to the laurel-grove, 
’T will shelter thy sweet form.’ 
What could a timid fair 
In this dilemma do? 
The tempest roused her fear, 
She dreads her lover too. 


‘ See! through the livid skies 
Fierce lightnings wing their way !’ 
Her fluttering heart replies, 


Faut-il done suivre Hylas ? 


*MustI go? CanI stay? 


GL LLL 


* A bird dying at the feet of a lady who sings is a phenomenon which would 
astonish Mr. Jesse himself. This is the reason why the English versifier of this 
once popular elegant melody has ventured to rid himself of so improbable a suppo- 
sition. Compare Quinault’s 


«« Doux Ruisseaux, coulez sans violence ; 
Rossignols, arrétez votre voix; 
Taisez-vous, Zéphirs ; faites silence ; 
C’est Iris qui chante dans ces bois.” 
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De frayeur Lise atteinte 
Va, vient, fuit tour-ad-tour ; 
On fait un pas par crainte, 
Un autre par amour. 


Lise au bosquet s’arrete, 
Et n’ose § pénétrer ; 

Un coup de la tempéte 
Enfin 1’? fait entrer : 

La foudre au loin s’égare, 
On échappe 4 ses traits, 
Mais ceux qu’amour prepare 

Ne nous manquent jamais. 


Ce Dieu pendant l’orage 
Profite des momens ; 
Caché dans le nuage 
Son cil suit les amans: 
Lise de son asyle 
Sortit d’un air confus, 
Le ciel devant tranquille, 
Son ceeur ne !’était plus.” 


“ La Solitude.* 


“« Dans ce lieu riant et tranquille, 
Sylvie, employons ce beau jour, 
La nature a fait cet asyle 
Pour les fayoris de l'amour. 


Dans ces solitaires bocages 
Habitent les plaisirs sécrets, 

Et l’on n’est vu sons leurs ombrages 
Que des oiseaux, témoins discrets. 


Charmé d’une rive fleurie 
Ce ruisseau cherche 4 s’arréter, 
Et fait cent tours dans la prairie 
Qu’il semble craindre de quitter. 


Le Zéphire y caresse Flore, 

J’en ressens le souffle amoureux, 
Et la Déesse y fait éclore 

Mille fleurs, gages de ses feux. 


L’amour regne en ces lieux champétres, 
Ces verds gazons ne sont foulés 

Que des amans, dont sur ces hétres 
Tu vois ces chiffres rassemblés. 


Aux plaisirs ici tout convie ; 
Les amours volent sur nos pas: 
Serais-tu dans ces lieux, Sylvie, 
La seule qui n’aimerait pas ?”’ 


She hazards, in the strife 
Of terrors without end ; 
One step to save her life, 
One more to please her friend. 


Fain would the trembling lass 

Now pause, if not recede ; 
A louder clap, alas ! 

Compels her to proceed. 
The dangers of the sky 

Less formidable grow ; 
What maiden can defy 

The shafts of Cupid’s bow? 


Of mischief ever proud, 
Impatient of delay, 
Hid in a thunder-cloud 
The tyrant watch’d his prey. 
Liz from her leafy glen 
Return’d with pensive air ; 
The skies were calm again — 
Not so the blushing dear !” 


Solitude. 
Here let us yield, enchanting maid, 
Our hearts to love—can we do less? 
Nature has form’d this happy glade 
For those whom Cupid longs to bless. 


Where secret Pleasure fix’d his throne, 
Secluded from the sun’s bright eye, 
Unseen we love, we rove alone, 
Like amorous birds, discreet and shy. 


As if it wooed the daffodils, 
Yon loitering, babbling streamlet see ; 
Its hundred mazy, dazzling rills 
Meander o’er this fragrant lea. 


Pert Zephyr with coy Flora toys ; 
The wanton’s eager breath I feel ; 
And, far and wide, their stolen joys, 
A thousand new-born flowers reveal. 


Whence those fresh paths? however 
blind, 
Love knows— might not my charmer 
ruess ? 
Look! on the beech’s glossy rind 
What fond initials coalesce ! 


All whispers bliss ; love nestles here 
In every bush, on every tree ; 

Its purest ecstasies all share,— 
All feel but one—is Delia she? 


* Par La Motte: Cuvres Choisies de Fontenelle and La Motte, t. ii. p. 53. 
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Serpom has the meeting of parlia- 
ment been looked forward to with a 
more mixed feeling than at the 
moment when we are penning these 
sentences. Not that there is the 
smallest misgiving on any sane man’s 
mind either as to the stability of the 
present administration or the general 
well-being of the country. The 
present administration is confessedly 
the strongest that has held office since 
the breaking up of the real Reform 
cabinet. ‘The country, in spite of 
some local disturbances, with here 
and there a case of urgent distress, 
has not been in so flourishing a state 
since it fell under the mismanage- 
ment of Whig rulers. Yet we can- 
not hide from ourselves that there 
are specks in the political horizon 
which bid fair, and that at an early 
period too, to grow up, under the 
fostering hands of the factions, into 
something like thunder-clouds. Be- 
fore we advert to the points which 
are, in an especial manner, present 
to our minds, it may be well if we 
look back upon the more important 
of the public events which have 
given a character to the bygone year ; 
since it is only by contrasting the po- 
sition of the government as it now is 
with what it was at the opening of the 
session of 1843, that we can arrive 
at any just judgment touching the 
means of which Sir Robert Peel is 
possessed for meeting these clouds and 
dispersing them without a storm. 

The year that is passed began un- 
der circumstances which held out 
but slender assurance of triumph to 
the ruler, or repose to the subject. 
The great financial arrangements of 
1842, the income-tax and the new 
tariff, had not produced the effects 
which their authors foretold. There 
was no perceptible diminution in 
the amount of the people’s suffer- 
ings, no fresh impulse given to trade, 
no new energy infused into manu- 
factures. Agriculture, so far from 
reviving, seemed to suffer from the 
prospect of change; it languished 
grievously, and the large and influ- 
ential body of persons who, in one 
shape or another, depend upon it 
for support, became fretful and un- 
easy. Throughout the whole of the 
symposia which, in the course of the 
VOL. XXIX. NO. CLXX. 
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pa autumn, brought land- 
ords and tenants together, only one 
feeling appears to have been preva- 
lent, namely, distrust of the govern- 
ment and extreme dissatisfaction with 
its measures. As was to be expected, 
the Anti-Corn-law League hastened 
to take advantage of this unhappy 
state of feeling. ‘They sent forth 
their emissaries in all quarters; they 
carried the war into what they called 
the enemy’s camp, and found, accord- 
ing to their own statements at least, 
numerous and willing auditors where 
they least expected them. And they 
prevailed the more that there was 
In many districts an undisguised re- 
luctance on the part of Conservative 
members to come in contact either 
with their open enemies or their pro- 
fessed supporters. Gentlemen in 
office, or closely connected with such 
as were, found themselves prevented 
by numerous and unexpected engage- 
ments from meeting, as heretofore, 
their rural constituencies ; or, if they 
did make their appearance at cattle- 
shows or farmers’ dinners, the recep- 
tion awarded them there lacked 
much of its wonted cordiality. They 
lost,“as a necessary consequence, the 
boldness of speech which used to 
characterise their oratory while in 
opposition. They no ‘lear de- 
nounced as fatal and iniquitous all 
tampering with the corn-lawsof 1828. 
They had apologies to make, expla- 
nations to give, seeming inconsisten- 
cies to account for, and excellent ad- 
vice to offer, yet they did not succeed 
in carrying the sympathies of their 
auditors along with them; at all 
events, to the extent which they 
themselves desired. Nor was it 
among the ey agricultural classes 
alone that chafing and soreness seemed 
to have taken the place of devoted 
attachment to the good old cause. In 
circles where the League would have 
sought in vain to be heard, the ope- 
rations of the income-tax proved the 
reverse of satisfactory. It was so 
teasing to be catechised about one’s 
private affairs. Collectors, too, made 
such stupid blunders; and then the 
trouble and delay attendant on the 
process of appeal were such as to de- 
ter all, except the grossly aggrieved, 
from entering upon it. In a word, 
R 
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the interval between the proroga- 
tion of 1842 and the reassembling 
of parliament in 1843, wore away, 
with one party amid complaints and 
misgivings, with the other ina cease- 
less activity, of which the fruits are 
apparent in the complete severance 
of one portion of the community in 
policy and views of interest from an- 
other. 

All this, as it could not fail to ope- 
rate with a damping influence on the 
energies of the government, so it 
cheered the heterogeneous body of 
which the opposition is composed, 
and brought them into closer and 
more intimate connexion with one 
another. Nor was there wanting a 
point d’appui, on which, if worsted 
elsewhere, they could with propriety 
fall back. The revenue had not in- 
creased ; there was still, in January 
1843, a very heavy deficiency, and 
the state of trade gave no ~— 
to such as examined only the sur- 
face of things, that “matters would 
soon mend.” Now, the mass of men 
judge, and not unfairly, of the condi- 
tion of the country from the state of 
its public resources. Let the latter 
be abundant, and in the face of a 
good deal of private suffering, they 
hold that the country flourishes ; let 
there be an excess of expenditure 
over the receipts at the end of an 
given quarter, and their hearts fail 
them. And if this deficiency occur 
on the two great items, the excise and 
customs, then are their fears awaken- 
ed to a painful degree. It so hap- 
pened, however, that on the 9th 
of January, 1843, there was found 
to be on these two important branches 
of the revenue a deficiency of 
not less than 1,298,447/. The cus- 
toms alone had fallen off to the ex- 
tent of 717,000/.; the deficiency in 
the excise exceeded half a million 
No wonder that the opponents of the 
government should have chuckled, 
and the more timid among its sup- 
porters looked aghast ; for the customs 
and excise, more than all the other 
branches of the revenue put together, 
are, under ordinary circumstances, 
the surest tests by which to gage the 
social condition of the people. {f the 
former yield abundantly, the infer- 
ences are that foreign trade is brisk, 
and luxuries of every description in 
large demand among the higher 
classes. If the latter is profitable, we 
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may conclude that the poor live well ; 
in other words, that beer, spirits, and 
articles of the sort, are to a consider- 
able extent consumed among them. 
And whenever there has been no 
tampering with the accustomed 
sources of taxation, when the duties 
remain the same that they may have 
been for years back, and the habits 
of the people have undergone no 
change, then a fairer criterion by 
which to try the comparative pros- 
perity or suffering of a nation could 
not be devised. But in the instance 
before us there were two causes at 
work, both of which proved fatal to 
the criterion in question, though 
both were overlooked as well by the 
Whigs who desired, as by the more 
timid Conservatives who feared, for 
the overthrow of the government. 
In the first place, the new tariff had 
deranged all the ancient balances. 
Not only was the amount of duties on 
goods imported from abroad dimin- 
ished in a great variety of instances, 
but the effect of a state of transition 
from the old to the new system ope- 
rated as a check upon foreign com- 
merce. Take the Russian trade, for 
example, or the timber-trade, or any 
other trade which the new arrange- 
ments promised to relieve prospec- 
tively, but in reference to which no 
provision was made for granting 
drawbacks on the stock which each 
merchant might have in hand. The 
merchant could not hope to get rid 
of his old stock, except at a ruinous 
loss, if he availed himself at once of 
the facilities which the new tariff 
threw open to him; he, therefore, 
held back altogether. He made no new 
purchase, freighted no ships, nor, as a 
matter of course, contributed any 
thing by the duties which he paid to 
the public revenue. In like manner, 
the falling off in the excise was at- 
tributable in part to the lowering of 
the duties on excisable articles, in 
part to the altered habits of the classes 
by whom beer and spirits are princi- 
pally consumed. We do not mean 
to say that there were not other and 
sadder causes at work. Of the po- 
verty of the masses we are well 
aware, and when the proper time 
comes we will not fail to speak our 
mind concerning it. But apart from 
this, the inability of thousands to 
purchase, it is past dispute that Fa- 
ther Mathew and the temperance 
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societies have wrought a marvellous 
change in the habits of the lower 
orders, especially in Ireland. The 
announcement of a deficiency of 
1,200,0007. upon the quarter's re- 
ceipts, however it might startle 
the unthinking and affright the 
timid, was scarcely different, there- 
fore, from what, under the cir- 
cumstances, the wise man was pre- 
pared to receive. He might lament 
the issue, but he knew that it was 
inevitable, while his regrets were 
tempered by the hope, that as the 
darkest hour of the night immediate- 
ly precedes the dawn, soa temporary 
iaunedon, arising out of obvious 
causes, would prove but the fore- 
runner of a steady and progressive 
improvement in all branches of trade, 
and, as @ necessary consequence, in 
the condition of the people. 

Few men think for themselves, 
and of these a considerable propor- 
tion, especially in public life, think 
much more about what others will 
say and do in some given case than 
about the merits of the case itself, or 
their own duty in regard to it. ‘The 
truth of this aphorism was singularly 
manifested by the bearing of all 
partics in the House of Commons, 
when in February last parliament 
met for the transaction of business. 
The opposition, which in the pre- 
vious session had exhibited symptoms 
of speedy evaporation, descended with 
renewed vigour into the arena. ‘There 
was a buoyancy of spirit among the 
leaders, a fussy, busy, pert manner 
in the Baten if which gave mani- 
fest indication of the new hopes 
which, during the recess, had sprung 
up among them. ‘The supporters of 
the government, on the other hand, 
appeared cold and gloomy. They 
would not desert their chief. No; 
honour, consistency, the dread of 
worse things, all kept them in their 

laces; but thongh they might give 
im their votes, it was by no means 
80 certain that they would give him 
their confidence. The minister saw 
this and felt it too. It wounded him 
deeply, for he was conscious of the 
purity of his own motives, and not 
distrustful of his own measures, yet 
he carefully concealed his chagrin 
from the world and entered into no 
explanations with those who were 
the causes of it. Now, though it is 
impossible not to approve of the 





abstract principle on which this 
line of conduct is based, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel will, we trust, pardon us 
for suggesting, that in the present 
state of public feeling, and amid a 
complete reconstruction of political 
influences, the system of reserve to- 
wards his supporters may by a mi- 
nister be carried too far. As the 
acknowledged leader of the great 
Conservative party, Sir Robert Peel 
has an unquestionable right to ex- 
pect that, except in extreme cases, the 
members of the party will merge 
their opinions in his. Even where 
they may be unable to see their 
way through certain specific mea- 
sures, they are bound to support 
these measures, because they emanate 
from their chief. But, having car- 
ried him through, it seems to us 
that they may claim from him, in 
courtesy, such explanations as shall 
allay their fears, and satisfy their 
understandings that they have done 
well. Let us not, however, be mis- 
understood. We have no patience 
for those exhibitions of petulance and 
wounded vanity with which one or 
two honourable gentlemen, whom we 
could name, thought it necessary, 
last winter, to electrify the house. 
All that we desire to see is—what 
the constitutional temperament of the 
man, perhaps, forbids us to hope 
for—a little of George Canning’s 
suavity of manner, mixed up with 
the vigour and comprehensiveness of 
Peel's understanding. We fancy 
that a private meeting or two, just to 
conciliate and soothe, would have 
gone far in the last session to place 
both the minister and the party on 
higher ground ; and we would fain 
hope that, in the session which is 
about to open, so obvious and effectual 
a remedy to heart-burnings will not 
be overlooked. 

It was under circumstances so little 
satisfactory as these,—with all things, 
both within and without, in a state 
of transition,—with a revenue still 
deficient,— with a damp upon the 
minds of his own adherents,— with a 
scattered opposition brought toge- 
ther again, and encouraged to strike, 
as they imagined, at the very exist- 
ence of an unpopular cabinet, that 
Sir Robert Peel, in the month of 
February last, found it necessary to 
confront the House of Commons. 
There was a restraint in his manner 
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which both friends and foes idly mis- 
took for diffidence. There was an 
excess of caution which the more 
eager among the Whigs put down as 
the outward and visible sign of fear ; 
as if he who had not scrupled to re- 
volutionise the whole financial sys- 
tem of the empire could have quailed 
at the contemplation ofany lesser diffi- 
culty. Hence the ery soon got up, 
that the Tories, having signally failed 
in their projects, were determined to 
keep their places and to sacrifice the 
country; which was not to be saved 
except by inquiries into the causes of 
the public distress, and the opening 
up, by the repeal of the corn-laws, of 
new avenues to industry. Nor were 
there those wanting in the Consery- 
ative ranks who, while they sup- 
ported the minister with their votes, 
denounced him in their speeches :— 
“Things cannot continue as they 
are. No single branch of trade or 
business is thriving. Something 
must be done to relieve the pressure ; 
and, if Sir Robert Peel refuse to at- 
tempt it, others must be found who 
will not.” 

The fact, however, is, and all the 
world now knows it, that the policy 
of the government throughout the 
session of 1842 was to do as little as 
they could. They had taken their 
line. They had propounded a great 
scheme, and desired time, and no- 
thing but time, in order to test it; 
and so the rare phenomenon in this 
law-making age was exhibited, of a 
strong government keeping as much 
as possible aloof, during seven long 
months, from the hazardous game of 
legislation. Neither the gibes of their 
enemies nor the murmurs of their 
friends could move them from their 
position ; and public taste, which 
thirteen years of constant change had 
vitiated, became outraged and of- 
fended by the means which a wise 
government adopted in order to 
bring it back to a healthy condi- 
tion. 

An inert cabinet, like the Fabian 
commander of an army, must be pre- 
pared to have its views misunder- 
stood and its motives misrepresented. 
Sir Robert Peel laboured for more 
than a year under a suspicion that he 
had exhausted his resources. Yet 
how stood the truth of the case? If 
we except one serious blunder —and 
a blunder, in spite ofall that has been 


urged in defence of the proceeding, 
we must contend that it was—-there 
occurred nothing, from the com- 
mencement to the close of the late 
session, which could with any degree 
of fairness be charged against either 
the courage or the firmness of the 
government. It may be that the 
Irish Arms-bill scarcely deserved the 
time and care that were bestowed 
upon it. ‘There was a great deal too 
much made of it, or 2 great deal too 
little. For all the purposes which it 
has been found to serve, the old 
Whig dead letter would have an- 
swered admirably well, and this the 
minister, had he been satisfied to de- 
sire it, could have carried without a 
division. Yet the fault was not his 
that fourteen weary nights were 
pent in debating points foreign to 
the subject in hand, which the speak- 
ers took up, and made use of as pegs 
whereon to hang all manner of 
charges against the government. We 
defy any man, under the existing 
constitution of parliament, to stop 
the mouth of a blockhead who is de- 
termined to speak, or to hinder a de- 
magogue from dividing the house 
fifty times in the course of the even- 
ing, if it shall so please him. In like 
manner, the abandonment of the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts-bill, and of the Re- 
gistration of Deeds-bill, told thus far, 
and no farther, against the cabinet,— 
that the unworkmanlike manner in 
which they were put together (and 
to this much more than to any other 
cause must their failure be ascribed) 
convicted the understrappers of great 
ignorance in the details of their craft, 
and the chiefs of something like 
haste in the exercise of those 
powers of supervision with which 
they are intrusted. Still there was 
no defeat, no sign of weakness, no 
manifestation of a lack of confidence 
in themselves. But we cannot say so 
much of an effort which never ought 
to have been made at all, except with 
the determination to makc it effectu- 
ally. ‘The educational clauses in the 
Factories- bill pledged the govern- 
ment to a measure of the greatest 
moral importance and of the most 
pressing urgency. It might have 
been a question for the home-sccre- 
tary to consider, whether or not the 
time was come for adventuring upon 
such an undertaking; but, having 
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once taken his ground, he ought, at 
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all hazards, to have kept it, and car- 
ried his point in the face of the most 
strenuous opposition. This, how- 
ever, he failed to do, and the conse- 
uence was, that a government which 
the more reflecting had heretofore ac- 
cused of no graver fault than a disin- 
clination to move, fell, with its most 
zealous supporters, under some sus- 
picion ; and was finally denounced as 
powerless by its opponents. 

Time passed, and, in the House of 
Commons at least, its progress was 
marked chiefly by lengthened de- 
bates, which threw no new light on 
any given subject, nor led to any 
practical or satisfactory results. The 
question at issue between the church- 
courts of Scotland and the civil 
power was indeed settled, in a way 
which has not, we are afraid, given 
unmixed satisfaction to any one, but 
with which the Kirk, at all events, 
ought to be more than delighted. Sir 
Henry Hardinge, likewise, obtained 
the sanction of the legislature to an 
arrangement which bids fair, if ju- 
dicially managed, to give to England 
and Ireland a Llandwear, or army 
of reserve, at once of moderate cost, 
and more than moderate efficiency. 
But, except in these particulars, and 
in one or two besides, such as the 
providing out of the funds of the 
suppressed canonries an inadequate 
supply of clergymen for the manu- 
facturing districts, no measure of the 
smallest importance was proposed by 
the government, nor any carried 
through at the suggestion of indivi- 
dual members. ‘The session really 
did deserve the sobriquet which men 
of all parties combined to apply to it. 
It was a do-nothing session, and it 
was rendered such not by accident or 
timidity, but of grave design. As 
was to be expected, the general 
effect proved the reverse of favour- 
able to the moral influence of the 
government, which had other, and 
perhaps still graver, difficulties to 
contend with. 

Of the progress of events in Ire- 
land it is unnecessary to speak at 
length. We have elsewhere traced 
them through their devious mazes, 
till we find Mr. O'Connell so com- 
pletely misled by his own vanity, as 
to hurl defiances at England and its 
rulers. Now, though the issues of 
the struggle, as far as it can be said 
to have come to an issue, have fully 
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justified the line which the govern- 
ment judged it expedient to follow, a 
reference to the Zimes newspaper 
and to. Haunsard’s Debates will shew, 
that, both within and without the 
walls of parliament, this forbearance 
in the executive was very gene- 
rally condemned, and mistaken for 
timidity. Yet nothing could be 
more unfair, for how was the mi- 
nister to proceed? Could he act 
on the suggestions of the opposi- 
tion without doing outrage to his 
own sense of duty and losing the 
confidence of his party? Could he 
adopt the course recommended by 
the more zealous of his friends with- 
out provoking a debate, of the evil 
consequences of which the very least 
must have been the total stop which 
would be put by it to all the ordinary 
business of the country? Sir Ro- 
bert Peel knew better than to yield 
to any pressure from without. Ie 
preferred the personal inconveniences 
attendant on the appearance of irre- 
solution te the great public misfor- 
tunes which would have been sure to 
flow out of a headstrong display of 
vigour. He bore with cquanimity 
the reproaches which from both sides 
assailed him; and the results of his 
determination are before us. “ Why 
is not the Repeal movement put 
down ?” was asked on all sides. “ You 
taunted us while in office,” said the 
leaders of the opposition, “ with re- 
fusing to assert the authority of the 
law. Wherein do you differ from 
us except in this, that under us the 
Repeal watchword was scarcely whis- 
pered in corners; whereas now, there 
is not a valley in all Ireland but 
has heard the ery, nor a hill which 
has not echoed it back?” Neither 
were the Conservatives silent : “ Put 
down the rebellion at all hazards,” 
was their demand. “ Concede,” an- 
swered the Whigs, “and the move- 
ment will cease of its own accord.” 
Yet, when he came to inquire into 
the nature and extent of the con- 
cessions demanded of him, the mi- 
nister could not get from any two of 
the party the same answer. 

Ireland was a sharp thorn in the 
side of the minister from the opening 
of the last session of parliament to its 
close. Ile could not but experience 
extreme embarrassment, as well from 
the temper of his friends, in refer- 
ence to that unhappy country, as 
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from the gibes and attacks of his ene- 
mies ; but the anxieties occasioned by 
it came not alone. The southern 
counties of Wales were discovered all 
at once to be the scene of outrage 
and anarchy. Some gross misman- 
agement of highway trusts, into 
which the local magistrates either 
could not or would not inquire, led 
to the breaking down, by violence, of 
certain toll-houses; and the perfect 
amet which attended the act 
paved the way for the extension of 
the system. A war of destruc- 
tion against turnpike-gates and toll- 
houses was proclaimed throughout 
Carnarvonshire; and so vigorously 
were the operations of the belli- 
gerents carried on, that the whole 
vy became alarmed by it. 

ow it is certain, that in this move- 
ment, as at first it shewed itself, there 
was nothing political whatever. It 
was the mere ebullition of irritated 
feeling against a teasing and most 
oppressive local impost ; and, had the 
matter been taken up as it ought to 
have been by the resident gentry, 
Rebecca and her daughters ani 
never have been heard of more. But 
the gentry of South Wales refused 
to do their duty; and a reporter 
of the Times newspaper, making 
his way into the disturbed dis- 
tricts, contrived, in what he was 
pleased to describe as the discharge of 
a great public duty, to aggravate the 
evil of which he all the while com- 
plained. The extent of the danger, 
and the causes which produced it, 
appeared, when laid before the world 
in the columns of the Times, in a 
light very different from that in 
which they were seen by the parties 
on the spot. Rents, tithes, and the 
New Poor-law, were all enlisted on 
the side of the people’s grievances, 
though, in point of fact, the people 
had never dreamt of complaining of 
these things, till instructed by this 
voluntary redresser of wrongs to do 
so. Now the Zimes has no more 
ardent admirers than we. Its elo- 
quence, its power, its unflinching 
advocacy of the cause of truth in 
religion, and of benevolence in com- 
mon life, command our unfeigned 
respect ; yet we cannot refrain from 
expressing our strong disapprobation 
of this proceeding. We happen to 
know that, in several grave instances, 
the agent misled his employers; and 
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the effect of his statements and of the 
editorial comments thence arising, 
was the more mischieyous, because 
of the quarter whence censure ap- 
peared to come. The cabinet had 
difficulties enough to contend against 
in other quarters; there was no call 
upon a Conservative journal to add 
to their number. 

Meanwhile, the foreign relations 
of the country, though prodigiously 
improved since the expulsion of Lord 
Palmerston from office, were not 
without their grounds of uneasiness, 
perhaps of apprehension. In Europe 
two revolutions had occurred, either 
of which might have sown the seeds 
of a general war. Espartero, inca- 
pable of retaining the high place to 
which fortune had raised him, was 
driven into exile ; and by what chiefs, 
if by any, Spain was henceforth to be 
governed, was a question which no- 
body seemed competent to answer, 
Greece, too, wearied out with the 
blundering of her Bavarian monarch, 
rose, like one man, and forced upon 
him the acceptance ofa charter. Now, 
though it be an established maxim 
in Conservative policy to abstain from 
all interference in the internal affairs 
of foreign nations—though the much- 
maligned ‘Tories have uniformly ac- 
knowledged the powers that be wher- 
ever the latter would permit them to 
do so, it was not quite so evident that 
either France or Russia would act 
on the same high principle. France 
might seize the favourable oppor- 
tunity of carrying out the scheme 
which the Whigs charge her with me- 
ditating, by forcing the young queen 
into a marriage with one of the 
sons of Louis Philippe, or else re- 
storing Christina to her place in the 
regency. And had either event oc- 
curred, it is impossible to foresee the 
results which might have accrued 
from it. In like manner, Russia 
might have protested against the re- 
volution of Athens, marched an army 
into the Morea, and taken upon her- 
self the protectorship of a state, to- 
wards the sovereignty of which she 
is supposed, for many years back, to 
have cast a longing eye. It is true 
that neither of these misfortunes be- 
fell. The understanding between the 
cabinets of the Tuileries and St. 
James's is too good, and too firmly 
based in mutual respect, to permit 
either to think of overreaching the 
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other; for both have the peace of 
Europe cordially at heart, and their 
united efforts have hitherto maintain- 
ed it. At the same time it would be 
absurd to suppose that the occur- 
rences in Spain and Greece were not, 
when they first burst upon the world, 
fruitful sources of anxiety to the 
British ministry. For the country’s 
sake, much more than for their own, 
they knew that the worst thing that 
could ape would be a repetition 
of the silly game which was played 
by their predecessors in 1840; and 
the apprehension that they might be 
forced into it through the jealousies 
of other powers added not a little to 
their embarrassments. 

Again, though the vigour ofa Con- 
servative government had brought to 
a successful close the hostilities into 
which Whig imbecility had hurried 
us with the Chinese—though our 
disasters in Affghanistan, occasioned 
by Whig mismanagement, were, by 
the wisdom of Conservative councils, 
gloriously retrieved,—the effects of 
Whig meddling were still felt, as 
they still continue to be felt, on all 
the frontiers of British India. ‘There 
would have been no break with 
Scinde had not Lord Auckland's folly 
stirred up in the breasts of the Ameers 
a well-founded jealousy of British 
ambition. ‘There would have been no 
necessity to require the establishment 
of British posts on the Indus had 
not Lord Auckland excited against us 
the hostile feelings of the natives 
which lie beyond it. ‘The same thing 
may be said with regard to the in- 
habitants of the Punjaub, the Goork- 
has, the Burmese, and the people 
of Gwallior. All these required 
watching throughout the past year, 
solely because Lord Auckland's thirst 
of conquest had alarmed, as his mi- 
serable failure encouraged, them to 
take up arms. Now war is not the 
policy of a Conservative government 
any where; and though in India we 
have been hurried into it by the 
force of circumstances, the fault does 
not rest with us. Sir Robert Peel 
would keep at peace with all the 
world, were this possible; and the 
impossibility of doing so, even on 
this remote theatre, is attributable ab- 
solutely to the blunderings of his pre- 
decessors in office. 

If both the foreign and domestic 
relations of the country were thus 
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fruitful in causes of uneasiness, the 
state of the colonics in 1843 was 
scarcely such as to afford any solid 
ground of self-gratulation to the mi- 
nister. A civil war, on a small scale 
doubtless, yet proportionate to the 
resources and population of the set- 
tlement, agitated the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Caribbean Islands suf- 
fered, and still suffer, the very depths 
ofdistress. ‘The emancipated negroes 
had refused to work, except at a rate 
of wages which the planters were 
unable to pay ; and, enjoying a mo- 
nopoly of the labour market, they 
succeeded in throwing a large portion 
of the sugar and coffee-grounds out 
of cultivation. Now this was ruin, 
and nothing less than ruin, to 
the proprietors. They besieged the 
doors of the Colonial office with com- 
plaints, which the minister admitted 
to be just, though he had no power 
to act upon them ; and, meeting only 
with sympathy where they expected 
to find relief, they went away dissatis- 
fied with all public men and with 
all governments. Are we then going 
to reproach the Whigs for their fa- 
mous Emancipation-act ? Far from 
it. Some such measure had become 
absolutely necessary. Public opinion 
—may we not add, the eternal rule 
of right ?—required it; but neither 
public opinion, using that term to sig- 
nify the deliberate convictions of the 
wise and the reflective, nor the eter- 
nal law of right, required that the 
revolution, for a revolution it was, 
should be hurried on with such head- 
long precipitation. However, there 
it is; the negroes are free, and the 
planters struggle with a state of 
things which threatens, sooner or 
later, to overwhelm them; while a 
Conservative government is called 
upon to apply palliatives to a disease 
of which they are not the causes, 
and which will admit of no immediate 
cure. Is not this teasing enough ? 
Can we doubt that it added one more 
to the many troubles which the 
Whigs had bequeathed as a legacy to 
their successors ? 

We say nothing of the Mauritius, 
nor yet of the islands of the Pacific ; 
in one of which, by the bye, and that 
the pet island of the whole, the natives 
are beginning to shew themselves 
in new, perhaps in their proper, 
colours. From one and all the same 
ery is heard; namely, that the new 
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settlers have been grossly imposed 
upon; and that the old ones are 
going back in the world. But it is 
to British North America that we 
must turn our eyes, if we desire to 
behold a perfect illustration of the 
wisdom of Whig theories, when re- 
duced to practice. The union of the 
two provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada always appeared to us an 
arrangement of very doubtful pro- 
priety. There is such a marked con- 
trariety of character between the 
races, which respectively inhabit 
these provinces, that laws and in- 
stitutions, which may be very suit- 
able to the one, cannot but prove 
distasteful to the other, while their 
mutual jealousies entirely preclude 
the hope of ever bringing them to 
co-operate heartily for the general 
good. Such were our opinions long 
before Lord Durham's report was 
given to the public; and we be- 


lieved them then, as we believe them ~ 


now, to be founded on common 
sense and the principles of human 
nature. But if a union would have 
been perilous under any circum- 
stances, the time chosen for effecting 
it was surely the least propitious that 
could have been thought of. ‘There 
had prevailed, for some years pre- 
viously, a spirit of dissatisfaction, 
amounting to disloyalty, among the 
descendants of the French settlers. 
Fostered by some of the most influ- 
ential of the supporters of the late 
government, this spirit grew more 
violent, from day to day, till, at last, 
in the year 1837 a rebellion broke 
out. It was put down, certainly, 
with equal promptitude and vigour ; 
for the British party was stanch, 
and to them, in a great degree, the 
merit of putting it down is attribut- 
able. But to what uses did the 
Whigs turn their victory? Having, 
first of all, poured into the country 
an enormous army, they suspended 
the constitutions of both provinces ; 
and proceeded, in despite of the ear- 
nest remonstrances of the loyal, to 
construct a new and common consti- 
tution for both, on what they ab- 
surdly call popular principles. Was 
there ever such madness in the 
world? We do not say that the time 
had not come for remodelling the 
constitutions of the Canadas. We 
think the reverse. But what opinion 
are we to entertain of a set of states- 
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men, who, in the face of a report 
with which their own governor-gene- 
ral had favoured them, managed mat- 
ters so as to throw the whole power 
of the state into the hands of rebels 
and traitors? Such, however, has 
been the case in the present instance. 
Amid the applauding cheers of Messrs. 
O'Connell and Hume, the Whigs 
passed a bill, which has surrendered 
up, not Lower Canada alone, but 
Upper Canada also, to the parties by 
wah the rebellion of 1837 was pro- 
moted. And this is called concilia- 
tion. 

The effects of so characteristic an 
arrangement began to make them- 
selves felt even before the authors of 
it were driven from power. The 
late Lord Sydenham, as his letters 
demonstrate, had no bed of roses to 
recline upon. But Lord Sydenham, 
being a genuine Whig, did not, there- 
fore, hesitate to set both the spirit and 
the letter of the new constitution at 
defiance. ‘There never was so gross 
an instance of interference by the 
executive in the elections of the mem- 
bers, of either an imperial or a pro- 
vincial parliament, as occurred in his 
day ; and the consequence was, that, 
in spite of his own theory, he kept 
matters tolerably straight. His 
amiable and high-minded successor 
had, however, been educated in a 
different school. Sir Charles Bagot 
went out to Canada full of respect for 
the majesty of law, and determined 
to give the Whig constitution a fair 
trial. What was the consequence ? 
A short experience of the colonial 
legislature convinced him that it was 
unmanageable. He tried the effect 
of a dissolution, and was defeated. 
He then took to his councils the 
leaders of the popular party, and be- 
came a mere tool in their hands. 
Who were these gentlemen? Why, 
persons who had been the subjects of 
denunciation by the crown not five 
years previously ; who had taken an 
active part in the late rebellion; of 
whom some had been prosecuted, 
and others reclaimed from voluntary 
exile only by an act of indemnity. 
Strange successors these to the Og- 
dens, Macleods, and other high- 
minded men, to whom, under Ieaven, 
the crown is at this moment mainly 
indebted for the retention of the 
noblest of its transatlantic provinces. 
Was not this a source of extreme 
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uneasiness to the ministry? It is 
true that Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Stanley defended, in the House of 
of Commons, the ef of their 
governor-general. ‘They could not 
well take a different line, seeing that 
Sir Charles Bagot had acted in strict 
conformity with the new constitu- 
tional law; yet we suspect that the 
support of the tail was not very 
flattering to them at the moment, 
and the progress of events has since 
made apparent how little their better 
judgment went along with their de- 
clarations in the matter. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe — no party-man at all, but 
a Whig of the old school, and well 
tried in situations of difficulty and 
danger — was, by the Tory minister, 
selected to succeed the late lamented 
governor-general. He went to his 
post anxious to work the machine on 
the principles of that constitution 
whies his political friends had esta- 
blished ; and sure we are that if any 
man could have done so, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe is that man. Has he suc- 
ceeded ? Nothing of the sort. The 
French party have gone into op- 

ition. ‘The council of state is, as 
it were, in abeyance. ‘The House of 
Representatives complain; the go- 
vernor answers their complaints 
calmly, yet firmly ; and the seeds are 
already sown of changes, concerning 
the nature and progress of which it 
would be premature to hazard a con- 
jecture. A pleasant recreation to 
consider all this for a man bent on 
retrieving the affairs of the empire; 
yet by far too prudent to aim at ac- 
complishing in a day the work of a 
lifetime. 

Such are a few of the many causes 
of embarrassment which beset the 
footsteps of the government through- 
out the progress of the late session. 
Ireland was in a flame ; Wales seemed 
to be at the mercy of Rebecca and 
her daughters; England and Scot- 
land were both the scenes of much 
individual distress, which there were 
no means to retrieve at the immediate 
disposal of the minister; new wars 
raged in India; Continental Europe 
staggered under the weight of two 
revolutions ; the Canadas were reap- 
ing the fruit of the tree which Whig 
liberality had planted ; and the rest of 
the colonies, from the Cape of Good 
Hope to New Zealand, seemed uni- 
versally ill at ease. But above and 
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before all, the state of the revenue 
so far from improving, appeared to 
deteriorate from day to day. Who 
can affect surprise when reminded 
that the tone of the government 
seemed lowered, that the members of 
the cabinet took their places night 
after night, not so much to guide the 
deliberations of the Commons of Eng- 
land, as to hear what the loquacious 
might have to say. With us the sub- 
ject of wonder is, that the courage of 
the head of the cabinet did not fail 
him altogether ; for he had assumed 
an extent of responsibility such as no 
other minister has, in modern times, 
been called upon to sustain; and 
there was no promise that the mighty 
experiment which he was trying 
would bring about results advan- 
tageous to the country, and, of course, 
creditable to his character as a poli- 
tician. 

Amid the undisguised misgivings 
of friends, and the indecent and 
boisterous rejoicings of foes, Sir 
Robert Peel stood calm and firm. 
He was satisfied that he had taken 
the wise line. He believed that ere 
long the political horizon would clear 
itself, and time has proved that his 
judgment was the right one. Look 
at Ireland now, and Wales, and Great 
Britain. Where are the monster- 
meetings which, six months ago, 
frightened the first out of its pro- 
priety? What has become of Re- 
becca and her daughters, and their 
grievances, whereby the second was 
disturbed? Is not the third—are not 
both England and Scotland experi- 
encing already the effects of a re- 
viving trade? We do not mean to 
deny that there is much distress still; 
but it is local now and partial, whereas 
a year ago it was well-nigh universal. 
Whence has this improvement come, 
except from the experience of the 
fact that the minister was right in 
all his calculations? ‘The new tariff, 
without injuriously affecting agricul- 
ture, has loosened the hinges of 
many branches of commerce ; and its 
beneficial results are manifested in 
a growing demand for the staple 
manufactures of Manchester, Leeds, 
Birmingham, Sheffield, Glasgow,— 
in every one of which new facto- 
ries are in the course of erection, 
while hands to fill them are sought 
for sometimes in vain. ‘The pro- 
perty-tax is not only more productive 
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than the most sanguine ventured to 
anticipate, but it has become, now that 
the machinery for working it is in 
order, the least unpopular impost to 
which a free people ever submitted. 
And when we turn our eyes else- 
where, we see that there is no hazard 
whatever of disturbance to the peace 
of Europe. England and France are 
cordially as one again; and England 
and France, so long as they act to- 
gether, can command peace, let who 
will seek its opposite. It is true that 
India continues to be disquieted. 
Such a movement as that of 1837 
ceases not suddenly or at once. 
But our wars, if more war we must 
have, will henceforth be in the cause 
of humanity; and they will give us, 
without doubt, the undivided sove- 
reignty from Cape Comorin to the 
Indus. And for the colonies, the 
Cape is quiet, Canada in excellent 
hands will right itself somehow, the 
West Indies are slowly but stcadily 
recovering, and the rest of our in- 
dependencies quiet. Is this all? By 
no means. For the first time these 
many years, the official returns for 
January last shew a large surplus of 
receipts in the revenue over the ex- 
penditure. Nor are we indebted for 
this to the property-tax exclusively. 
The customs and excise, those great 
touchstones of public well-doing, have 
both advanced beyond all calculation, 
and tell a tale of times already im- 
proving,—of a population enabled 
more and more to indulge in the use 
of articles of consumption which are 
quite incompatible with a state of 
universal poverty. 

With these great truths obvious to 
the whole world, Sir Robert Peel 
will be in a condition to meet par- 
liament on Thursday next, as we had 
well-nigh begun to apprehend that 
an English minister would never 
meet an imperial parliament again. 
There is no call upon him now to 
solicit the confidence of any one. 
He told his friends two years ago, 
when the country had sunk to the 
lowest depths of degradation, that if 
they would but trust him he would 
carry her through the crisis. He can 
point to things as they are and ask tri- 
umphantly, whether he has not kept 
his word. Yet there needs no pro- 
phet’s eye to foresee that a stormy 
session awaits him. Be it so. The 
same consciousness of rectitude which 
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guided him in action, will sustain 
him when vindicating the pote of 
each proceeding ; and it will go hard 
but that his policy as well as the 
pure and patriotic motives on which 
it is grounded, shall receive, not alone 
the sanction, but the hearty approval 
of the legislature. 

There are two points from which 
the government, on the first days of 
the session, may anticipate two fierce 
and separate attacks. The Irish 
members will direct against them 
all the force of their eloquence ; and 
they will be supported, as a matter 
of course, by the whole of the Whig- 
Radical section of the house. Whether 
the leaders of the Whig party, the 
late members of Lord Melbourne’s 
cabinet, will join in the onslaught, 
we cannot pretend to say. Lord John 
Russell, if he have any regard to his 
own character, ought so to manage 
his threatened motion for inquiry 
as to avoid the very appearance of 
ministering to the bad passions of 
the Irish Repealers. Lord Palmer- 
ston, also, we would fain hope, will 
remember that he was once a mem- 
ber of a cabinet which caused O’Con- 
nell to be denounced from the throne, 
and that he is pledged to maintain 
the integrity of the empire at the 
cost even of a civil war, if other ex- 
pedients prove ineffectual. Yet we 
are by no means sanguine on either 
of these heads. Whigs out of office 
become very bitter and reckless, and 
their recklessness deepens in exact 
proportion to the success which may 
attend the measures of their rivals. 
And as eleven Roman Catholic Re- 
pealers have been struck off from 
the list of the Dublin special jury, 
it is by no means impossible that the 
two noble lords may find in this act 
an excuse for a new alliance more 
close and compact than that of Lich- 
field House. But even if the case be 
so, even if they adopt the extraordi- 
nary argument of Mr. Shiel, and con- 
tend that the Repeal propensities of 
the rejected eleven peculiarly qualify 
them for forming a sober judgment 
as to the legality or illegality of a 
Repeal agitation, — even in this case 
though the noble lords may effec- 
tually damage themselves, neither 
their voices nor their votes will have 
the smallest influence in deferring 
beyond a night or two the minister's 
triumph. We look upon al) threat 
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of strong measures, whether uttered 
in the Corn Exchange at Dublin, or 
put forth in the columns of the Globe, 
as the merest balderdash. The parties 
threatening may worry and tease for 
awhile, but they are powerless to 
accomplish more, and they know it. 

Is there any other quarter from 
which danger to the government may 
be expected to arise? The Globe and 
Morning Chronicle tell us that there 
is, and they point to the Anti-corn- 
law League as the knight that is to 
slay the giant of Toryism. What is 
the real extent of power in this body 
to work upon the decisions of the 
government ? 

There is no denying that the in- 
defatigable perseverance of the League 
is beginning to produce some results, 
Mr. Cobden’s boast about deciding 
elections, and especially the late 
election for the city of London, we 
merely laugh at. It has no founda- 
tion, in fact. But we believe that 
here and there the corn-laws are 
getting out of repute, even with 
farmers; and we acknowledge that 
merchants and manufacturers of a 
certain class are almost to a man 
against them. Now we have given 
our opinion on this head so often, 
and so decidedly, that to repeat it 
here would be to say over again 
what our readers will find recorded 
in almost every previous volume of 
this Magazine. We still believe that 
if you withdraw all protection from 
the British grower, you will simply 
involve the whole body of agricul- 
turalists in ruin, without benefiting 
the manufacturing and trading in- 
terests a jot. It is the greatest fallacy 
in the world to suppose that you can 
find abroad a better market for your 
manufactures than is provided for 
you athome. There is more English 
cotton and woollen cloth consumed 
by the country gentlemen of Great 
Britain and feet their tenants 
and peasantry, than by all the 
rest of the world put together; and 
if you deprive these persons of the 
means of purchasing as heretofore, 
by taking away from them the little 
profits, which in the existing state of 
the law they manage to realise from 
their lands, you will vainly look 
elsewhere for customers to supply 
their place. At the same time 
neither our conviction of this truth, 
nor its probable settlement in the 
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mind of Sir Robert Peel, can have 
power to alter the state of this ques- 
tion, as it threatens ere long to be 
submitted for discussion. ‘There will 
be a vehement attack this ensuing 
session on the corn-laws. It will be 
supported, too, by several who have 
heretofore expressed themselves de- 
sirous only of a fixed duty, as opposed 
to a sliding scale; and a mighty 
array of petitions will come in aid of 
it. Will it prevail? We think not: 
at least, for the present. We ima- 
gine that the law as it is will hold 
its ground for a while—but what 
then? Have we not already the 
seeds of irreparable mischief sown, 
in the organisation of such a machine 
as the attacking parties have brought 
together? What is this Anti-Corn- 
law League? It is not the people 
—it does not speak the unbiassed 
opinions of the people — it is an 
association concocted at the outset b 

a few individuals—clever men, if 
you will, and wonderfully ambitious 
—which absorbing into itself, from 
month to month, a still increasing 
number of adherents, avows its de- 
termination to force upon the legis- 
lature the adoption of a particular 
line of policy. Observe that the 
Anti-Corn-law League docs not so 
much as profess to speak to the 
reason or the judgment of the mem- 
bers of either house; it makes its 
appeal to the million, and tells both 
the lords and the representatives of 
the people, that a repeal of the 
obnoxious corn-laws shall be wrung 
from them whether they will or 
no. Now even this, ifit stood alone, 
would be most mischievous. It is 
quite contrary to the spirit of the 
constitution that there should exist 
within the realm any society seeking 
the attainment of political ends, apart 
from the great council of the nation, 
having the sovereign at its head. 
And we are by no means sure that 
parties lending themselves to the 
management of such associations 
are not open to indictment at com- 
mon law. But the evil in the case 
before us does not terminate here. 
To counteract the endeavours of this 
association of free traders, we have 
agricultural protection _societies 
springing up upon all sides; of 
which the consequences threaten to 
be, a complete division of the people 
into two hostile and fierce factions — 
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an absolute alienation of the good 
feelings of the mercantile classes from 
the corn-growers and land-owners of 
theempire. Ought this sort of thing 
to be permitted to go on? and, if not, 
how are we to get rid of it? 

Sir Robert Peel will have a delicate, 
if not a difficult card to play in re- 
ference to Ireland alone, however the 
state prosecutions now in progress 
may terminate. If he trust, for the 
reservation of order, to the law as 
it is, he must make up his mind to 
retain military occupation of the 
country ; a measure which will suf- 
fice, no doubt, to dissipate all appre- 
hensions of rebellion, but which will 
neither satisfy the well-disposed nor 
conciliate the disaffected. If, on the 
other hand, he propose a change, whe- 
ther for purposes of conciliation or 
concession, he is sure to have one or 
other of these two great factions up 
in arms. Indeed, it has been the 
curse of Ireland, for many a year, 
that no measure could be proposed 
for its improvement, without calling 
into play a spirit of party which was 
quite intolerable. Now, we think the 
time has come for crushing this spirit 
altogether. You must avow your 
persuasion and act upon such avowal 
boldly, that the foundations of im- 
provement in the condition of Irish 
society are to be laid in a tem- 
porary suspension there of the 
Fnglish constitution. Do you want 

rounds whereon to establish the 
justice of this allegation? Look 
around, and you will find them 
every where. Are Irishmen in their 
own country, whether on the bench, 
or in the jury-box, or as the wit- 
nesses, capable of acting in the spirit 
of the English constitution? Who 
can watch the progress of affairs in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in Dub- 
lin without being forced to answer 
this question in the negative? Who 
can call to mind the behaviour of the 
Macroom justices when assembled to 
determine how far their neighbours 
might be intrusted with fire-arms, 
without being convinced that such 
men are wholly unfit to be placed in 
authority over their countrymen? 
And, finally, in the matter of Irish 
witnesses and Irish juries, what un- 
prejudiced person conceives that the 
smallest reliance is to be placed on 
either ; that a regard to truth exer- 
cises the slightest influence over 
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them; that they are not swayed, in 
every instance, by prejudice, by pas- 
sion, by personal fear, by every con- 
ceiveable motive, except the sanction 
of their oaths. 

Now, where the great channels of 
moral right are thus universally ob- 
structed, where it is impossible, even 
in a court of justice, either to vindi- 
cate the oppressed, or to punish the 
guilty, except so far as popular pre- 
judice may act in harmony with law, 
of what conceivable use to any one 
are the forms of English jurispru- 
dence? Ilowever excellent in them- 
selves, they become the instruments 
of flagrant evil; they facilitate the 
means of escape for the evil-doer ; 
they stand the innocent and the op- 
pressed in no stead. And as to the 
proposed payment of the Popish 
priests, and the establishment of a 
right on the part of the executive to 
interfere between landlord and ten- 
ant, they may both be exceedingly 
wise measures in the abstract, but we 
confess that we cannot see our way 
through them. What is property in 
any thing, whether it be fand or 
money, except the unquestioned 
right to dispose of that thing in any 
way which shall not inflict an injury 
on our neighbours or the common- 
wealth, we do not say negatively but 
positively. If I choose to let a thou- 
sand acres of the best land in North- 
amptonshire run to waste, who shall 
gainsay me? I must support the 
poor, if I refuse to employ them; 
this obligation the law imposes upon 
me; but is there any law which re- 
quires that I shall either let my lands 
on lease, or otherwise, to a tenant, or 
myself grow wheat upon it? ‘There 
is no such law in existence; nor can 
such a law be enacted, without trans- 
ferring the property in the soil from 
me to the state; for the moment you 
determine how a man is to deal with 
his goods, whether these be in land 
or In money, you reduce him from 
the rank of a proprietor to that of a 
mere holder or occupant. We sus- 
pect, therefore, that all the noise 
which has been made about fixity of 
tenure and compulsory leases will 
end where it began, in empty sound, 
beyond which, indeed, we are not 
sure that it ought ever to be carried. 
Neither are we more sanguine in 
regard to the proposed treatment of 
the priests, of which it is not going 
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too far to say, that they are at the 
bottom of all the evils that afflict the 


country. Now, let us not be misun- 
derstood. We are bringing no 


sweeping charge against Romanism 
as a form of Christianity, far less 
against the ministers of the Church 
of Rome as a body,—of men devoted 
to the cause of religion, however ob- 
scured by error. We believe, on the 
contrary, that in Austria and in 
France, the clergy of the Church of 
Rome deserve to be held in great 
respect ; but who will say as much of 
the Popish priests in Ircland? Are 
they not, one and all, Repeal wardens, 
or something more? Do not their 
speeches, at every public meeting, 
go farther to inflame the minds of the 
people against the government, than 
those of any, the most violent of the 
lay agitators? And these are the men 
whom it is gravely proposed to take 
into the pay of government, in the 
teeth, too, of their own ostentatious 
and often-repeated avowal, that they 
will not submit to become pensioners 
on the state’s bounty? The project 
will not, we believe, be entertained. 
IIow it might have answered, if 
adopted forty, or even fifteen years 
ago, is quite another matter; how it 
may answer ten or twenty years 
hence, it remains for future events 
to determine. But no minister, we 
venture to assert, will dare, in the 
present state of Ireland, to make the 
proposal, for it would not be listened 
to fora moment. What, then, is to 
be done? Sir Robert Peel, not we, 
must answer the question. And if 
he answer, as we trust that he will, 
by requiring, that, as a step prepara- 
tive to all others, agitation shall cease ; 
that an end shall be put to the Re- 
peal humbug; and life and property 
rendered secure, even in ‘Tipperary— 
we venture to promise him that his 
means of attaining this end, be they 
as stringent as they may, will be 
supported by parliament, yea, and 
by the people of England too, should 
the necessity unhappily arise of ap- 
pealing to their brave hearts and 
strong arms to decide the quarrel. 
On the whole, then, it is our deli- 
berate opinion, that, however delicate 
his Irish game may be, there can 
be no great difficulty in playing it. 
Ile must place a free, but deluded 
people, under temporary restraint, in 
order to bring them up, by degrees, 
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to the standard of civilisation, to 
any line beneath which the English 
constitution of 1832 is inapplicable. 
Is the course of the minister 
equally plain before him in refer- 
ence to the corn question? We 
really think that it is. The corn 
question is not now and never can 
be made, except in the event of 
emergencies, of which we are unable 
at present to foresee the approach, 
a popular question. The lords of the 
soil and the lords of the cotton-mills 
may fight about it till they grow 
weary ; they may enlist, under their 
respective banners, the tenantry on 
the one hand and the shop-keepers 
and small dealers, in large towns, 
on the other, but it will take much 
more than their eloquence, whether 
spoken or printed, to carry the masses 
along with them. The operative has 
no notion of wasting his energies in 
the pursuit of such a remote advan- 
tage as is promised to him by the 
League. Ile suspects, on the con- 
trary, that were bread cheapened to- 
morrow, the means of procuring it 
would be diminished to him in exact 
pooeete to its cheapening. What 
1¢ wants is employment, with a fair 
day’s wages for a good day’s work ; 
and these things he can command, 
and is even now commanding, be- 
cause trade has improved under the 
wise management of a Conservative 
government. Indeed, poverty itself 
will never render him a tool of the 
master whom he serves, but scarcely 
honours. The proceedings of the 
Chartists and rioters a few years 
ago demonstrated this. They would 
not listen to Mr. Cobden’s agents 
when sunk into the depths of dis- 
tress —they are not very likely to 
listen now that times have improved 
with them. In like manner, the 
agricultural labourers care as much 
about the matter in dispute as 
they do about the state of societ 
in the moon. In dealing wit 
the League the minister has, there- 
fore, no popular prejudice to resist, 
for, however influential it may be 
among the constituencies, and its in- 
fluence there is amazingly cxagge- 
rated, the people hold aloof from it 
altogether. Would it then be wise 
to act against it with the high hand ? 
Obnoxious to the principles of the 
constitution all such associations 
doubtless are; is it, therefore, desi- 
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rable that the weapon of the law 
should be wielded to put them down ? 
Surely not. Let the Leaguers go on. 
They flatter themselves that the 
money which they raise is to win for 
them, through paid orators and 
writers, 2 command over the intellect 
of the country. They may depend 
upon it that this is a mere delusion. 
If the corn-laws ever go, they will 
yield to a very different pressure 
from any which the Leaguers have it 
in their power to apply. But will 
the corn-laws go? Not, we verily 
believe, so long as the present cabi- 
net continues in office, and is enabled, 
through the hearty support of the 
people of England, to carry on the 
affairs of the country as they have 
recently been conducted ; for nobody 
feels the inconvenience of a provision 
law while business is brisk and wages 
high. But should, by any evil acci- 
dent, the reins fall again into the hands 
of quacks and experimentalists, then, 
indeed, we should be very sorry to an- 
swer for the consequences. We think, 
therefore, that the agriculturists, in- 
stead of banding themselves into an 
antagonist association, would act more 
judiciously if they — their un- 
divided energies to the improvement 
of their own noble science, and, giv- 
ing the minister their hearty support, 
left him free to fight the battle, where 
alone it must be decided. They have 
it in their power to cut the ground 
from beneath the feet of their de- 
famers. Their lands do not yet 
produce.above one half of the quan- 
tity of corn which they are capable 
of growing, nor will they until there 
be expended in the cultivation of the 
soil both an improved skill and an 
increased amount of manual labour 
to work it. 

We have now, we think, put our 
readers in possession of the true state 
of public affairs, as far as these can 
be said to operate for good or for evil 
on the prospects of the government. 
Compared with what it was twelve 
months ago, Sir Robert Peel's present 
position is not only secure, but tri- 
umphant. His promises in regard to 
the working ofhis great financial mea- 
sures have been more than realised. 
The revenue flourishes, and shews no 
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sign of falling back again. Trade 
has revived, and even at this, the 
dullest season of the year, is more 
than holding its ground. There 
is peace abroad, with every prospect 
of its continuance. There is rest at 
home from all really dangerous 
political controversy. Chartism may 
exist, but we hear nothing about it. 
now. Rebecca has gone back to her 
spindle and distaff. The Repeal agi- 
tation is put down. Mr. O'Connell, 
instead of speaking treason to assem- 
bled thousands on the hill of Tara, 
stands at the bar of one of the Queen’s 
Courts, to answer for his delin- 
quencies, and seems in a fair way of 
passing thence to a secure apartment 
in one of the queen’s gaols. Is not all 
this in the highest degree satisfac- 
tory? Can the government which 
has achieved so much fail of carrying 
both the legislature and the country 
along with it? <A little squabbling 
there may be at the outset of the ses- 
sion; a motion here and a motion 
there, for inquiries, just by way of 
keeping up the spirits of the party 
out of doors, but what opening for 
serious attack the opposition are to 
find or create it puzzles us eyen to 
conjecture. 

One word more, and we have done. 
Though thus eminently successful in 
every great experiment which he has 
tried, Sir Robert Peel must not, 
therefore, flatter himself that his 
cares are at an end. There may be 
an enormous amount of individual 
suffering in an empire of which the 
financial affairs flourish ; the most piti- 
able ignorance among the humbler 
classes is not incompatible with great 
enlightenment among the higher. 
And wherever these melancholy con- 
trasts exist, there society rests upon a 
rotten foundation. Having retrieved 
the blunders of his predecessor in the 
more pressing instances of public 
peace and public credit, Sir Robert 
Peel must now see whether the same 
healing process cannot be applied to 
maladies that are quite as perilous, 
though they more secretly do their 
work. He has a difficult, but a 
noble object before him when he 
turns his attention to these things, 
and we heartily wish him success. 
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